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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


When  we  woke  up  a  week  ago,  and  took  our 
look  round  the  horizon,  our  drat  exclamation 
was,  “The  war  has  cornel”  four  litt  e  words 
that  carry  a  fearful  meaning,  which  is  now  in 
creased  by  adding  two  words  more.  The  war  has 
come  tn  earnest  t  It  has  come  indeed  more 
suddenly,  and  as  a  more  terrific  reality,  than 
any  of  us  expected,  for  as  war  is  a  large  under¬ 
taking,  it  requires  time  for  preparation,  for  the 
mustering  of  armies  and  navies,  and  sending 
them  to  distant  lands  or  seas,  an  >  we  who  stay 
at  home  have  to  open  our  eyes  wide  and  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  to  follow  their  manifold  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  but  two  weeks  since  war  was 
declared  with  Spain,  and  already  we  have  full 
reports  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  ever 
fought  on  the  sea,  that  puzzles  a  great  many 
people  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  I 


But  war  is  a  great  teacher  of  geography,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  people  will  be  look 
ing  over  their  maps  than  ever  before,  to  find  out 
just  where  it  took  place.  I  am  a  little  provoked 
at  myself  that  I  never  saw  the  Philippines,  as  I 
once  passed  within  a  day’s  sail  of  them  in  the 
voyage  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong,  and  would 
have  turned  aside  to  see  that  marvellous 
Archipelago,  if  I  had  so  much  as  dreamed  that 
American  ships  of  war  would  ever  be  heard 
thundering  over  those  waters,  as  my  martial 
spirit  was  greatly  stirred  when  I  went  aboard 
the  Kearsarge  at  Hong  Kong,  and  literally 
bugged  the  gun  that  sunk  the  Alabama. 

If  any  reader  of  The  Evangelist  proposes  to 
follow  me  in  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  let  me 
suggest  to  him  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  burry, 
as  he  is  apt  to  be,  when  be  turns  the  corner  at 
Singapore,  which  is  the  tip  end,  the  jumping-off 
place,  of  Southern  Asia,  and  starts  on  the  home 
stretch.  Let  him  go  to  Siam,  and  as  he  sails 
Northward  through  the  boundless  Pacific,diverge 
to  the  Philippines,  which  will  henceforth  be  mem¬ 
orable  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  deadly  sea 
fights  of  modern  times. 

And  let  him  by  no  means  hasten  bis  home¬ 
ward  steps,  when  he  comes  to  China.  Hong 
Kong  is  a  good  starting  point.  It  is  but  a 
few  hours  sail  across  to  the  mainland,  and  up 
the  river  to  Canton,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  city  of  China.  But  let  him  not  be 
content  with  this,  but  go  up  the  coast  to  Shang¬ 
hai  and,  if  possible,  to  Peking,  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  most  populous  country  on  the  globe,  that 
has  a  great  history  in  the  past  two  thousand 
years,  and  may  have  an  equal,  or  greater  history, 
in  the  thousand  years  to  come.  Then  he  can 
sail  through  the  Inland  Sea,  that  is  the  most 
beautiful I^rcbipelago  on  the  globe,  and  make 
his  last  observations  in  Japan. 


Perhaps  this  advice  is  hardly  necessary  to  my 
countrymen,  who  are  a  race  of  nomads,  always 
going  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  and  attracted 
most  of  all  by  a  strip  of  land  or  sea,  that  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  great  struggle,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  fierce  combat  between  the 
forces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 


Coming  back  to  an  event  that  is  not  yet  a 
week  old,  the  naval  battle  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
sea  fight,  not  only  of  our  time,  but  of  all  times, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  that  has  been 
fought  with  every  provision  both  for  offence 
and  defence.  Ever  since  the  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimack  it  has  been  evident 
that  in  the  future  wooden  ships  would  be  no 
match  for  ships  cased  in  iron.  Farragut  indeed 
always  clung  to  the  old  way,  saying,  “Give  me 
wooden  ships  and  iron  hearts  I”  and  with  them 
he  won  his  greatest  victories.  But  since  his 
day,  the  improvements  have  been  so  great  both 
in  ships  and  guns,  that  the  bravest  Admiral 
would  hardly  pit  wooden  ships  against  a  fieet 
of  ironclads.  The  combat  in  the  harbor  of 
Manila  was  the  last  and  most  complete  proof  of 
this,  although  the  victory  should  also  be  ascribed 
to  superior  skill  in  the  science  of  war  upon  the 
sea.  It  was  not  merely  courage,  for  the 
Spaniards  are  a  brave  and  warlike  race.  But  it 
was  the  admirable  discipline  of  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  tars,  and  the  constant  training  in  the  use 
of  their  guns,  that  gave  them  the  victory  I 


But  we  do  not  set  ourselves  up  to  be  experts 
in  naval  warfare.  Our  chief  interest  in  this 
great  battle  is  that  the  result  seems  to  be  a  long 
step  toward  the  final  issue  of  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  as  it  has  shown 
before  ail  the  world  the  strength  of  one  power 
and  the  weakness  of  the  other.  It  is  already 
suggested  that  it  may  be  followed  up  by  inter¬ 
vention  of  European  powers,  not  to  dictate,  nor 
to  be  officious,  but  as  friends  of  both  parties, 
who  are  anxious  only  for  peace.  Of  course  any 
advances  of  that  kind  would  be  received  by  our 
Government  with  a  proper  acknowledgment  of 
the  spirit  that  prompted  them.  But  as  to  the 
one  point  of  independence  we  are  quite  sure 
that  our  country  will  never  consent  that  Cuba 
shall  be  put  back  under  the  rule  of  Spain. 
The  Ever  Faithful  Island  has  suffered  too  much 
for  her  fidelity.  In  her  time  of  bondage,  she 
has  equalled  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
full  four  hundred  years!  And  now  the  day  of 
jubilee  has  come.  Our  Government  has  dis¬ 
claimed  in  advance  any  wish  to  profit  by  that 
wh'ch  is  the  loss  of  Spain.  Its  only  wish  is 
that  Cuba  should  be,  as  of  right  she  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent.  We  have  seen  what 
she  can  do  even  when  bound  in  iron  Let  the 
world  now  see  her  standing  erect,  mistress  of 
her  own  government,  and  taking  her  part  among 
the  free  and  independent  governments  of  the  New 
World.  ^  _ 
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The  iaeae  of  the  battle  at  Maoila  canoot  but 
have  a  eery  powerful  influence  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  E  en  the  pride  of  Spain,  pro- 
dif  ioue  aa  it  ia.  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  her 
nary  baa  receired  a  tremendoua  blow.  After 
auch  a  leaeon  the  part  of  wiadom  would  be  to 
acknowUdge  her  defeat  and  aubmit  to  the  in- 
eritable.  But  pride  goee  before  a  fall.  Her  only 
hope  now  ia  from  the  fleet  which  baa  dhilad  from 
the  Cape  de  Verde  lalanda,  and  ia  auppoaed  to 
be  aomewhare  in  the  Atlantic,  making  ita  way 
to  our  ahoree.  It  ia  aaid  to  be  compoaed  of  the 
beat  Spaniah  ahipa,  the  flower  of  her  nary,  and 
may  therefore  make  a  greater  exhibition  of  power 
than  waa  giren  at  Manila.  On  o  r  part,  the 
ahipa  that  are  now  blockading  Havana,  excited 
by  the  great  achievement  of  Manila,  are  eager 
to  repeat  the  victory  on  thiaaideof  the  Atlantic. 


With  thia  proapect  before  ua,  and  every  day 
coming  nearer,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  war 
in  Cuba  will  laat  long.  Already  the  army  ia 
organ ixing  to  make  a  landing,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  support  of  the  powerful  equadron  of 
Admiral  Sampson.  If  it  can  plant  itself  flrmly 
on  the  high  ground  near  Matanxaa,  overlooking 
at  once  the  country  and  the  sea,  it  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  petition,  flrat  of  all,  to  relieve 
the  starving  coneentradot  \  and  then,  uniting 
with  the  army  of  Gomex,  to  push  on  to  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Havana.  With  such  poeai 
bilitiea  in  view,  we  do  not  think  it  an  exag¬ 
gerated  expectation  to  look  for  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  early  summer.  H.  M.  F. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE’S  CROWN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines  a  group  of 
loving  friends  are  watching  beside  tbe  dying-bed 
of  the  greatest  man  on  the  globe.  The  old  eagle 
ia  about  taking  hit  homeward  flight;  Gladstone 
is  going  upwards  to  receive  that  crown  that 
fadeth  not  away.  And  while  tbe  civilised  world 
ia  turning  its  eyes  towards  that  death-chamber 
in  Hawatden  Castle,  let  us  recall  a  few  of  the 
many  splendid  services  which  that  illustrious 
man  has  rendered  to  bis  country,  to  the  church 
of  Jeaua  Christ,  and  to  his  race. 

Many  other  men  have  become  famous  in  a 
single  line,  or  in  two  or  three  directions.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  been  unsurpassed  in  almost  every 
department  that  be  has  undertaken.  Every 
quality  that  in  essential  to  a  great  orator  he  has 
poeaeaeed ;  a  rich  far-reaching  melodious  voice, 
the  command  of  a  wide  vocabulary,  a  memory 
stored  with  needful  facts,  and  a  power  of  state¬ 
ment  above  any  man  since  tbe  days  of  Daniel 
Webster.  People  have  sat.for  three  hours  listen¬ 
ing  to  him  with  delight  when  he  was  unfolding 
the  dry  details  of  the  "budget.”  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  the  most  able  flnancier  in  the 
kingdom,  but  he  had  tbe  greatest  skill  in  pre¬ 
senting  his  flnsneial  policy.  Gladstone  is  one 
of  the  very  few  orators  who  has  changed  votes 
in  Parliament  and  changed  public  sentiment  out 
of  Parliament  by  the  persuasive  power  of  speech. 
An  immense  faith  in  what  be  said  was  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  power;  be  "be/ieved  and  therefore 
he  spoke,”  and  his  own  personality  was  mightier 
than  his  oratory. 

Of  that  prodigious  penonality  we  can  only 
get  some  adequate  idea  by  looking  at  what  be 
accompliahed.  For  many  years  be  teas  the 
Liberal  party ;  his  word  was  its  law ;  he  ordered 
its  policy,  and  men  deflned  their  politics  by 
simply  calling  themselves  "  Gladstoniaoe  ” 
Such  was  his  personal  magnetism  that  he  carried 
votes  in  favor  of  Irish  Home-rule  by  men  who 
were  very  skeptical  in  regard  to  Home-rule; 
they  voted  for  it  because  they  believed  in  Glad 
stone.  I  have  no  space  in  this  brief  article  to 
record  all  the  great  measures  with  which  he  was 


connected ;  during  the  last  half  century  he  has 
made  more  impression  on  the  legislation  of 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  Statesman.  His 
most  conspicuous  achievement  perhaps,  waa  his 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Epiaoc^l  Ohurch; 
and  although  be  was  s  most  loyal  High -Church¬ 
man  he  drove  that  wi«e  measure  through  by 
sheer  personal  power.  Three  times  has  be  been 
Prime-minister  of  Britain;  and  when  out  of 
oiflee  be  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  "Op¬ 
position.”  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Clay 
are  the  only  two  Americana  who  have  approached 
him  in  consummate  leadership. 

It  was  when  be  was  Premier — in  1872— that  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Tbe  second  morning  of  those  two  days  when  I 
bad  the  honor  of  sitting  with  him  at  his  break¬ 
fast-table  will  be  always  memorable  to  n.e.  The 
result  of  tbe  "Arbitration  Court”  at  Geneva- 
in  the  "Alabama”  case— was  just  then  very 
doubtful,  and  Gladstone  was  intensely  anxious. 
During  the  breakfast,  while  he  was  laughing 
over  some  American  stories  that  I  was  repeating, 
a  package  of  despatches  wae  laid  beside  bis 
plate.  He  waited  quietly  till  the  meal  was 
over,  and  then  withdrew  to  the  corner  of  the 
parlor  and  opened  the  despatches.  I  saw  that 
his  face  showed  great  satisfaction,  and  beckon¬ 
ing  me  to  him,  he  said,  "Doctor,  here  is  good 
news  from  Geneva ;  everything  is  going  well ;  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  the  plsns  of  Providence, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  earthly  power  can 
now  prevent  an  honorable  peace  between  your 
country  and  mine.”  It  will  always  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thought  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
present  when  tbe  Great  Commoner  was  exulting 
over  the  success  of  his  great  and  favorite  idea  of 
international  Arbitration.  Would  to  God  that 
his  noble  idea  might  control  the  policy  of  our 
beloved  land  during  the  century  soon  to  open  I 

Seldom  has  a  great  Statesman,  orator,  and 
party  leader  added  to  his  laurels  the  laurels  of 
scholarship,  and  prolific  authorship.  This  also 
ia  a  part  of  Gladstone’s  coronal.  He  is  simoet 
as  familiar  with  his  Homer  as  with  his  Bible; 
and  on  both  be  has*  written  with  keen  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  has  translated  Horace  into  English, 
and  several  English  hymns  into  Latin.  His 
editing  of  Butler’s  Analogy  was  only  one  of  his 
many  literary  achievements.  Like  Lord  Macau¬ 
lay  he  had  the  power  to  absorb  a  book  at  one 
sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  be  has  been  a 
walking  library.  He  could  even  find  time  to  read 
one  of  his  little  granddaughter  Dorothy  Drew’s 
books  for  children,  and  be  sent  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Pauli  of  Bloomfield  (the author),  his  commenda¬ 
tion  of  her  juvenile  production.  A  marvellous 
bodily  v'gor — the  result  of  a  stout  Scotch  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  cMan,  careful  living— has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  do  the  work  of  ten  men  up  to  the 
age  of  eight) -nine  without  the  slightest  break 
in  his  mental  powers  I  He  has  distanced  Bis¬ 
marck  ;  and  none  of  our  American  Statesmen— 
not  even  John  Quincy  Adams — have  equalled  his 
intellectual  longevity. 

Tbe  crowning  glory  of  Gladstone  is  his  pure, 
humble,  steadfast,  loyal  Christianity.  To  tbe 
skeptics  we  say,  "Look  at  Gladstone,  and  match 
him  if  you  can.”  From  his  early  youth  he  has 
been  a  firm  and  consistent  follower  of  tbe  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  hs  has  carried  hie  religion 
into  all  hie  public  life.  Tbe  tricksters  used  to 
sneer  at  him  as  being  "too  honest  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  politician;”  but  his  long  and  brilliant 
success  has  proved  that  honesty  is  the  beat  poli¬ 
tics.  In  hie  early  life  be  had  some  thought  of 
tak  ng  orders  in  the  sacred  ministry;  if  he  bad 
done  so  he  would  have  become  the  greatest  of 
the  Archbiehope  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Dollinger 
once  said  that  be  waa  the  greatest  theologian  in 
England  I  A  sincere  Anglican  Churchman,  he 
has  cultivated  tbe  friendship  of  such  eminent 
Non-Conformists  as  Spurgeon,  Newman  Hall, 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Henry  Allon.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  has  seen  him  at  his  poet  in  the  Chapel  near 


Hawarden ;  and  his  superb  voice  has  led  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  The  current  story 
of  his  having  visited  the  old  street-sweeper, 
whom  he  missed  from  before  bis  door,  and 
having  prayed  with  the  old  man  in  his  sick 
chamber,  ia  vouched  for  by  tbe  best  authority. 
In  the  various  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  nothing  has  impreased 
me  so  deeply  as  his  beautiful  and  devout  Chris¬ 
tian  character. 

During  the  last  visit  that  I  ever  paid  him — it 
was  two  days  before  his  "golden  vedding” — 
Mrs.  Gladstone  showed  to  my  wife  and  myself 
the  photographs  of  all  his  family.  I  can  imagine 
that  group  to-day  as  surrounding  tbe  bed  of  the 
illustrious  statesman,  orator,  and  philanthropist, 
while  he  is  slowly  putting  off  the  mortal  that 
he  may  put  on  tbe  immortal  and  the  heavenly. 
Beyond  that  group  stretches  the  vast  British 
nation,  and  beyond  them  tbe  whole  civilised 
world  I  The  same  year  in  this  century  saw  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  Our  greatest  countryman  went  up  to 
hie  crown  three  and  thirty  years  ago ;  and  now 
on  tbe  brow  and  the  world-wide  fame  of  Britain’s 
mightiest  leader  death  is  placing  the  diadem  of 
an  imperishable  glory. 

Bbooklvk,  April  27,  1808. 


CMIOM  THBOI.OOICAI.  SBBflNABV. 

A  dinner  will  be  served  at  tbe  Manhattan 
Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Club 
of  the  Union  Theological  Semnary,  on  Monday, 
May  16th,  at  6  P.M.  It  is  expected  to  bring 
together  a  goodly  number  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Seminary,  its  Board  of  Directors  and  Faculty. 

Tbe  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  other  speakers  will  be  Dr.  H.  C. 
Haydn  of  the  First  Church,  Cleveland,  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Btebbins  of  tbe  Central  Church, 
Rochester,  and  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  of  New 
York.  The  Treasurer,  George  S.  Webster,  107 
East  Forty- fifth  street,  hopes  to  bear  from  all 
who  purpose  to  be  present  not  later  than  May 
13th.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  81.50  The 
fine  Hotel  Manhattan  fronts  on  Forty-second 
street,  at  Madison  avenue. 

The  day  following,  (Tuesday,  May  17th,)  the 
Associated  Alumni  will  assemble  in  tbe  Adams 
Chapel  at  10.30  A.M.,  when  President  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  will  speak  on  "Tbe  Seminary  and 
tbe  Ministry.”  At  1  P.M.,  tbe  Alumni  are 
invited  as  guests  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to 
a  luncheon  served  in  the  Library. 


HAVKB8TKAW  IN  MOI7BNINO. 

It  sst-ms  but  yesterday  since  we  joined  in  the 
jubilee  of  Dr.  Amass  S.  Freeman’s  pastorate  in 
which  tbe  whole  town  took  part.  We  walked 
from  the  station  under  a  bower  of  flags  hung 
from  svery  building.  The  whole  community 
delighted  to  do  him  honor.  To-day  the  town  is 
in  deep  sorrow  over  his  death;  badges  of  mourn¬ 
ing  take  the  place  of  brighter  signals.  The 
sudden  bereavement  touches  every  heart ;  even 
the  little  children  are  silent  and  tearful  in  the 
streets.  Such  general  sorrow  is  as  rare  aa  the 
occasion  of  it.  For  over  fifty  years  Dr.  Freeman 
has  been  the  pastor  of  our  church,  and  the 
friend  of  all.  His  ministry  has  been  broad  aa 
the  life  and  needs  of  tbe  town ;  it  has  met  the 
wants  of  all  in  such  practical,  kindly,  helpful 
ways  as  to  make  him  tbe  centre  of  that  charity 
which  creates  home  feeling  in  every  man’s  heart 

Thia  grand  attainment  of  paternalism  had 
come  to  be  Dr.  Freeman’s  right  recognized  by 
all;  he  waa  loved,  trusted,  revered  simply  for 
what  he  waa  to  them,  by  just  everybody.  How 
much  it  is  worth  to  a  town  to  have  such  a  man 
to  live  in  it  and  love  it,  and  work  for  it  all  his 
life,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  that  they  feel  it  to  be 
inexpressible,  their  tears  testify  better  than 
words.  Others  will  write  of  the  man  and  the 
minister  as  he  richly  merits.  We  send  our  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  bereav^  community,  the  sorrowing 
hearts  that  loved  him  so  long  and  so  well. 


May  , 
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WASHINOTON  IN  WAR  TIME. 

People  here  anticipate  a  continuous  session  of 
Congress  during  the  war,  and  plans  are  being 
laid  ac  ordingly.  Congress  in  session  means 
rents  kept  up,  hotels  full,  business  active,  and 
a  live  city  even  in  the  dog-days.  Hot  as  Wash¬ 
ington  is  reported  to  be,  there^are  plenty  of 
people  who  live  here^every^summer  and  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  who  declare  that  they  keep  cool  and 
comfortable  in  their  big,  darkened  houses  on 
the  wide,  still,  shady  streets. ^People  drees  for 
the  heat,  they  tell  me;  both  sexes  largely  in 
white ;  and  with  few  of^the  superfluous  layers  of 
clothing  which  custom  seems  to  demand  else¬ 
where  ;  they  disregard  many  of  the  conventions 
of  the  temperate  zone;  as  one  lady  said,  "I  put 
my  bed  in  summer  in^tbe  coolest  room  in  the 
bouse— that  is,  in  my  parlor  I” 

The  display  of  flags  since’ war  was  declared 
makes  the  city  look  as  if  it  were  decorated  for 
some  gay  pageant,  rather  than  for  a  grim  reality. 
The  national  colors  make  a  brave  showing  against 
the  vivid  green  of  the  young  foliage  as  seen  from 
some  vantage  point ;  many  private  houses  dis¬ 
play  then  as  well  as  nearly  all  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  they  flutter  from  the  front  platforms  of  the 
street  cars,  and  many  people  wear  them  in  their 
hate  or  their  button  holes.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
after  all,  that  this  patriotic  appeal  to  the  eye 
means  more  than  it  generally  does,  and  we  are 
doubtless  safe  in  assuming  that  those  who  hang 
out  the  flag  nowadays  have  not  forgotten  that 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  flght  for  it  I 

We  all  think  we  know  our  country’s  standard ; 
but  the  chances  are  that  we  are  not  all  familiar 
with  the  numerous  military  flags  of  the  United 
States,  whose  use  is  commonly  restricted  to  ceie 
monions  functions.  First  of  all.  there  is  the 
President’s  flag— a  spread  eagle,  mounted  on  a 
blue  fleld  and  surmounted  by  a  curved  row  of 
thirteen  stare.  That  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
made  of  scarlet  silk,  with  the  eagle  and  four 
white  stars  in  the  corners.  The  special  flag 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  a  blue  fleld, 
and  is  embroidered  with  a  white  anchor  in  the 
centre. 

Next  in  rank  is  the  United  States  Army  head¬ 
quarters  standard,  which  denotes  the  presence 
of  the  commanding  General.  It  has  a  blue 
Held,  embroidered  with  the  national  arms  in 
brown  and  gold.  The  regimental  flag  for  the 
infantry  is  blue;  that  of  the  cavalry,  yellow; 
and  that  of  the  artillery  is  scarlet.  In  the 
navy  there  are  seven  flags,  designating  rank, 
aside  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
all  blue  pennants  with  white  stars  in  diminish¬ 
ing  numbers.  Every  ship  of  war  is  also  supplied 
with  a  full  set  of  international  colors  and  of 
aignalling  flags. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  very  odd  dream  the 
other  night — odd,  and  yet  perfectly  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  She  seemed  to  be 
gasing  up  into  the  sky,  she  told  me,  when  a 
flight  of  distant  birds  appeared  on  the  horizon. 
More  and  more  birds  appeared,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  till  all  the  blue  was  darkened— then 
in  great  clouds  the  airy  flocks  were  seen  descend¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  moment  the  streets  were  full  of 
soldiers— everywhere  the  blue  of  the  army  uni 
forms,  the  glitter  of  baymets,  and  the  rhythmic 
tread  of  marching  feet.  Ah,  well  I  our  waking 
dreams  are  not  unlike  that  nowadays  I 

An  unusually  artistic  and  successful  exhibi¬ 
tion  closes  here  to-morrow — a  flne  loan  collection 
displayed  in  the  old  Corcoran  Gallery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  our 
war  with  Spain  !  The  exhibit  was  opened  with 
this  avowed  object  before  war  was  even  declared 
— and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  is  said  that  the 
proceeds  were  originally  designed  for  a  local 
charity ;  but  a  dispute  having  arisen  over  the 
question  of  Sunday  opening,  and  the  managers 
of  the  charity  aforesaid  declining  to  accept  the 
donation  unless  their  scruples  were  respected, 
the  funds  were  diverted  to  the  soldiers  and  the 


exhibition  has  been  open  every  Sunday  at  half 
price.  Afternoon  teaa,  at  which  well  known 
society  women  presided,  and  evening  promenade 
ooncerta  of  patriotic  music  have  served  to 
heighten  the  attractions  and  swell  the  receipts 
of  the  affsir,  and  a  series  of  tableaux  vivanta  is 
announced  for  next  week. 

Among  the  paintings,  loaned  by  people  who 
appreciate  and  can  afford  to  own  really  good  art, 
are  examples  of  the  work  of  Corot,  Delacroix, 
Dor6,  Carolus  Duran,  Rosa  Bonbeur,  Hogarth, 
Watts,  and  others  equally  famous.  There  are 
tapestries  woven  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
are  among  the  most  important  and  valuable  that 
exist,  outside  of  the  great  museums  of  Europe. 
One  room  is  devoted  to  a  display  of  fans  and 
laces,  among  which  there  are  exquisite  and  rare 
specimens  of  these  coquetries,  so  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart.  There  are  Empire,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  Louis  XVI.  fans,  any  one  of  which 
is  beautiful  and  fragile  enough  to  tempt  a 
daughter  of  Eve !  One  very  rich  one,  with  the 
sticks  enameled  in  gold  and  set  with  brilliants, 
was  a  wedding  gift  to  Queen  Isabella  II.  of 
Spain.  The  subject  of  the  painting  is  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Jove  with  Juno,  and  the  faces  are  said 
to  be  portraits  of  Isabella  and  her  husband. 

The  miniatures  number  143 — some  of  them  are 
very  beautiful ;  many  are  of  famous  subjects — 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  children,  Josephine, 
Marie  Louise,  Anne  of  Austria  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
A  lovely  modern  one  is  that  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane 
Johnston  of  this  city ;  and  a  quaint  antique  is 
that  of  Benjamin  West,  painted  by  himself  for 
his  sweetheart,  at  the  age  of  18,  and  set  in  a 
curious  frame  of  carved  wood. 

0ns  small  room  is  draped  with  American  flags, 
and  contains  only  General  Sheridan’s  sword, 
and  a  piece  of  the  wreck  of  the  “Maine.” 

Elaime  Goodalk  Eastman. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  ¥EAR. 

The  seventy  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday  School  Union  will  be  celebrated  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  8th,  at  Dr.  McArthur’s 
Church  in  West  Fifty  seventh  street.  Mr.  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  the  President  of  the  Union,  will  pre 
side,  there  will  be  addressee  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cutbbert  Hall  and  others,  and  the  audience 
will  bear  cheering  reports  of  the  work. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- two 
new  Sunday-schools  have  been  organized  with 
58,138  teachers  and  scholars,  387  schools  were 
re- organized  and  5,594  visits  were  paid  to  schools 
previously  existing,  while  aid  was  extended  to 
1,836.  The  fact  that  80  churches  have  followed 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  show  the 
thoroughness  and  earnestness  of  the  work  done 
by  the  123  missionsries,  39  of  whom  were  only 
employed  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  They 
visited  in  110,450  homes,  distributed  11,342 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  report  6,085  conver¬ 
sions.  The  interest  that  people  take  in  this 
work  is  shown  by  their  generous  contributions. 
While  so  many  benevolent  societies  have  suffered 
during  the  past  year,  the  receipts  of  the  Union 
have  increased  112,089.68  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  chief  offices  of  the  Union  are  in 
Philadelphia,  but  they  have  a  New  York  Deposi¬ 
tory  where  all  their  publications  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  this  baa  just  moved  to  share  in  the 
spacious  quarters  of  the  new  store  of  Fleming 
H.Revell  Company  in  our  Presbyterian  Building. 
The  Missionary  Department  of  the  Society  will  be 
here  also  under  the  management  of  the  District 
Secretary,  E.  P.  Bancroft,  and  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  such  good  neighbors. 


The  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  will  hold 
its  annual  election  at  Hotel  Savoy  on  the  evening 
of  May  9th,  at  8  o’clock.  The  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittees  have  selected  Mr.  James  Yereance  for 
President,  and  a  safely  conservative  ticket 
throughout 


LETTER  FROM  CHIGAHO. 

The  Board  of  Publication  has  opened  new 
rooms  at  35-37  Randolph  street,  comer  of  Wabash 
avenue.  The  first  meeting  held  in  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  will  be  that  of  the  Ministers’  Association, 
which  met  last  in  the  old  rooms  a  couple  of 
days  before  the  fatal  fire.  The  present  place  is 
on  the  second  floor  and  will  be  free  from  that 
danger.  The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  and  the 
Women’s  Presbyterial  Societies  will  meet  in  the 
new  room  as  they  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  old. 
Mr.  Elliott,  the  Chicago  representative  of  the 
Board,  reports  a  large  increase  in  business  dur 
ing  the  past  months,  the  only  set-  back  being 
the  fire  last  month.  The  Board  has  paid  the 
expenses  of  burial  of  the  employes  who  died  in 
the  tire,  and  continues  their  salaries  to  families 
until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Not  much  more  than  routine  business  was 
transacted  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chicago  held  in  the  First  Church.  The 
following  are  the  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Ministers,  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Wallace,  D.D.,  Moses  Jackson,  N.  D.  Hillis, 
D.D.,  E.  H.  Curtis,  D.D.,  W.  S.  P.  Bryan, 
D. D,  and  D.  S.  McWilliams;  elders,  U.  Wells, 
J.  N.  Barker,  Charles  1.  Merritt,  Thomas  Kane, 
J.  R.  Dales  and  Thomas  Hood.  Rev.  Joseph  N. 
Boyd,  pastor  of  the  River  Forest  Church,  ia 
the  Moderator  for  another  year.  A  letter  in  to 
be  sent  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Bocieties  la 
Chicago  Presbytery,  urging  the  young  people  to 
keep  in  closest  touch  with  their  respective 
churches  and  requesting  that  the  “Division” 
work  throughout  the  city  of  Chicago  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Advisory  Boards  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  churches  represented.  The  tendency 
has  been  to  let  the  Endeavorers  go  ahead  about 
as  they  pleased  and  there  have  been  some  abuaea 
of  the  privilege. 

The  260th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Westminster  Standards,  is  to  be  celebrated  on 
Thursday  by  the  Trustees  of  McCormick  The¬ 
ological  Seminary.  The  ministers  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Trustees, 
together  with  the  Faculty,  the  graduating  class 
and  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Purvis 
of  Princeton  will  speak  of  “The  Value  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  to  the  Modern  Preacher.  ’  ’ 
On  the  day  preceding.  Dr.  Ross  Stevenson  will 
be  inaugurated  as  Professor  of  Church  History, 
and  will  deliver  an  address  on  “The  Relation  of 
the  Westminster  Standards  to  Church  History.” 
President  Moffatt  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  will  follow  with  an  address  upon 
“Some  of  the  Neglected  Aspects  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards.” 

The  Fifth  and  the  Kenwood  Churches  have 
“blended”  at  their  own  request  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Presbytery,  the  strengthened 
church  continuing  as  the  Fifth  Church,  the 
Kenwood  Church  dismissing  itself  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  letters  being  directed  to  the  Fifth 
Church.  After  the  first  re-orgsnixation,  officere 
will  be  chosen  irrespective  of  tbeir  former 
church  relatione.  At  the  ‘  beginning  of  the 
wedded  life,  the  former  Kenwood  people  will 
have  distinct  recognition  in  the  selection  of  offi* 
cers,  all  the  officers  of  both  churches  resigning. 
The  pastor  of  the  Fifth  6burch,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Irwin,  will  continue  as  pastor  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  old 
church  property  of  the  Fifth  will  be  sold  snd 
a  new  house  of  worship  will  be  erected  at  a 
point  much  further  south  of  the  old  site.  A 
handsome  and  commodious  building  will  be 
erected  for  the  united  congregation. 

Union  services  have  been  held  lately  in  Wau¬ 
kegan,  about  ninety  members  having  been  gath 
ered  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  evan¬ 
gelist  who  conducted  these  meetings,  M.  B. 
Williams,  will  on  next  Sabbath,  begin  a  month’s 
union  meetings  in  the  city  of  Joliet,  at  the  closo 
of  which  the  new  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city  will  be  dedicated. 

CLARaNOE  G.  Retnolds. 
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“BLESSED  ABE  THE  PEACEHAKEBS." 

If  there  be  one  of  the  beatitudes  that  is  dear 
to  the  Christian  heart  it  is  this.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  thought  of  strife  that  is 
alien  to  all  the  instincts  of  brotherhood.  Most 
painful  of  all  is  difference  between  Christians, 
which  may  sometimes  be  only  a  matter  of  temper¬ 
ament.  Some  of  us  may  be  of  a  cheerful  spirit, 
and  seem  light-minded  to  our  more  sober  breth¬ 
ren.  In  the  presence  of  some  sedate,  not  to  say 
etern  countenances,  we  should  hardly  dare  to 
emile,  as  if  it  were  out  of  place  in  this  sad  and 
wicked  world— a  world  so  full  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

But  it  is  perhaps  a  difference  of  belief  or  of 
opinion,  that  is  moit  likely  to  awaken  suspicion 
and  distrust.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate 
antagonisms  that  we  have  ever  known  have  been 
between  men  whose  learning  as  well  as  whose 
piety  should  make  them  respected  and  beloved 
by  all.  Whenever  we  see  such  a  cloud  rising 
like  a  man’s  band,  we  look  for  a  tempest,  and 
try  to  keep  out  of  it,  but  that  is  not  always 
possible.  An  Editor  is  expected  to  have  some 
opinion  on  everything.  But  if  two  theologians 
disagree,  it  may  be  good  policy  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  either.  But  that  is  generally  re¬ 
warded  by  incurring  the  enmity  of  both ! 

Since  the  close  of  the  controversy  raised  by 
the  views  of  Professor  Briggs  and  Preserved 
Smith,  there  has  been  a  great  calm.  Many  of 
us  thought  that  a  cruel  wrong  was  done  by  the 
decisions  in  these  cases,  but  it  seemed  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  renew  the  strife.  Our 
meetinga  of  Presbytery  were  delightfully  tame. 
“Happy  is  the  cl untry  whose  history  is  dull.” 
Our  peace  flowed  like  a  river,  and  we  hoped  it 
might  ao  continue  to  flow  till  it  bore  us  out  into 
the  sea  whose  “mighty  waters  are  rolling  ever¬ 
more.” 

The  only  poaaible  cause  of  discussion  is  the 
book  of  Professor  McQiffert,  entitled,  “A  His¬ 
tory  of  Chriatianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,” 
which  all  agree  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  but 
in  which  sharp  eyes  detect  many  questionable 
statements.  When  it  appeared  it  was  reviewed 
in  The  Evangelist  by  what  we  regarded  as  a  very 
competent  authority,  that  spoke  of  it  in  high 
commendation,  a  judgment  that  was  answered 
by  an  elaborate  article  of  Professor  Morris, 
which,  though  it  did  not  mention  the  book,  re¬ 
viewed  its  interpretations  of  the  New  Testament 
in  terms  that  implied  a  very  wide  departure 
from  the  faith  believed  among  us. 

Here,  then,  were  all  the  conditions  for  a  long 
controversy.  Warriors  on  both  aides  were  ready 
to  enter  the  arena.  But  remembering  the  inter¬ 
minable  Briggs  controversy,  we  respectfully  de¬ 
clined  the  communications  of  our  best  friends. 
But,  while  thus  averting  a  coctroversy  that 
might  know  no  bounds,  it  seemed  but  justice  to 
the  accused  Professor,  to  ask  the  opinion  of  an 
outsider,  whose  orthodoxy  no  man  imputes; 
who  has  been  a  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  highest  honor  in  the  Church ;  and  who 
is  now  a  Professor  in  a  Seminary  which  ranks 
with  Princeton  in  what  may  almost  be  called 
hyper  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  com¬ 
bines  all  these  titles  to  a  patient  hearing.  Men 
of  all  sides  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  one  who 
belongs  to  no  party,  as  to  what  is  his  careful 
and  conscientious  judgment  of  “A  History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.” 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  ray  that  he  has 
written  this  full  statement  at  my  earnest  request 
It  has  not  been  to  avoid  any  responsibility,  or 
to  hide  my  opinion  behind  that  of  another,  for 
how  can  I  give  an  opinion  of  a  book  that  I  have 
never  read  f  Driven  as  I  am  from  morning  till 
night,  I  And  but  little  time  to  read  books  with 
the  care  that  one  should  exercise  in  regard  to 


a  book  that  has  provoked  so  much  discussion. 
But  I  knew  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  read  it  care¬ 
fully  from  beginning  to  end,  and  portions  of  it 
many  times,  so  that  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  a  judicial  habit  of  mind,  and  by  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  special  parts  that  are  most 
criticised,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case.  1^ 
his  quotations  can  be  shown  not  to  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean,  if  there  be  some  deadly 
poison  concealed  under  “a  form  of  sound 
words,”  let  it  be  exposed,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  that  is  so  admirably 
exhibited  by  the  Professor  of  McCoimick 
Seminary.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  LATE  DB.  FBEEHAN. 

Not  only  the  community  of  Haverstraw,  New 
York,  but  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends,  were 
greatly  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev. 
Amasa  8.  Freeman,  D.D  ,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  (April  ‘27th).  Dr.  Freeman  had  been 
apparently  in  usual  health  and  no  one  was  pre 
pared  for  his  sudden  departure.  He  had  very 
recently  attended  the  meeting  of  his  Presbytery 
and  bad  read  an  obituary  notice  of  four  of  his 
brethren  who  had  recently  died.  After  paying 
a  kindly  tribute  to  each  he  added,  “When  I  see 
my  brethren  passing  away,  it  makes  me  feel  that 
my  own  end  may  not  be  far  off.”  On  Sabbath, 
April  24th,  he  preached  as  usual  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  communion  to  his  people ;  he  also 
preached  as  usual  in  the  evening  of  this  closing 
Sabbath  of  his  long  ministry,  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  gave  an  address  at  Newburgh,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  Dr. 
W.  K.  Hall’s  pastorate.  On  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  be  was  in  his  study  preparing  a  discourse 
for  an  'installation  service  to  take  place  at 
Nyack,  Friday  evening.  It  was  nearly  completed 
and  was  read  by  his  alternate  to  that  con¬ 
gregation.  Verily,  be  being  dead,  yet  spake 
to  that  people !  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
out  as  usual  for  pastoral  work  among  his  people. 
After  calling  upon  one  of  his  families,  as  be  was 
passing  on  his  way  to  another,  he  fell  in  the 
street.  When  carried  into  a  neighboring  house 
it  was  found  that  life  was  extinct — so  suddenly 
had  his  spirit  taken  its  flight  Thus  from  appar¬ 
ent  health  and  while  in  the  usual  routine  of 
duty,  engaged  in  hie  Master’s  business,  this 
good  man  pa-sed  from  earth  to  heaven,  from 
eervice  to  reward.  “He  walked  with  God  and 
be  was  not,  for  God  took  him,”  active  and 
useful  to  the  very  last  Blessed  is  the  man 
whom  the  Master  when  He  come.h  shall  find  so 
doing. 

Dr.  Freeman  was  born  in  1823,  and  spent  his 
boyhood  in  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sabbath-school  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  of  which  the  late  beloved 
William  E.  Dodge  was  Superintendent,  and  who 
always  took  much  interest  in  Mr.  Freeman  and 
his  work.  He  prepared  for  College  at  the  Corne¬ 
lius  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  John 
Owen,  and  graduated  from  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  class  of  1843.  Three  of  his  class¬ 
mates  were  present  at  the  funeral  services. 

He  took  his  theological  courM  at  Union  Tbeo 
logical  Seminary,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1846. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Haverstraw  and, 
a  little  later  on,  entered  upon  hie  life  work 
there.  Having  organised  bis  congregation  in  a 
carpenter’s  shop,  he  proceeded  to  build  a  church, 
and  on  April  27tb,  1847,  he  having  been  ordained 
by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  celebrated 
their  first  communion  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  building  just  fifty  one  years  before  his  last 
Sabbath  with  bis  people.  It  was  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  first  communion  occasion  that  he 
died. 

To  the  building  up  of  his  church  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  whole  community  be  earnestly 
devoted  himself  and  with  a  measure  of  efficiency 


not  often  equalled.  He  became  in  the  course  of 
years  of  faithful  labor,  the  leading  citizen  of 
the  town,  revered  and  beloved  by  all.  His  sym 
metrical  Christian  character  and  his  gentle  and 
loving  spirit  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
whole  community,  so  that  when  nearly  two  years 
ago  his  pastoral  jubilee  was  celebrated,  it  was 
one  of  the  moat  unique  and  remarkable  occa* 
siona  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  The 
whole  town  was  stirred  with  joy — almost  every 
house  was  gaily  decorated — indeed  there  was 
scarcely  a  building  that  did  not  bear  some  token 
of  sympathy  with  the  occasion.  No  church  or 
ball  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds  which 
thronged  the  town.  Such  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  for  a  good  man  will  never  be  for¬ 
got  en  by  any  who  saw  it. 

The  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Freeman  were 
attended  in  his  church  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last.  Not  only  was  the  edifice  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  but  multitudes  stood  at  the 
doors  and  thronged  the  streets.  The  eervice 
was  in  charge  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  at 
the  head  of  whose  list  in  the  Assembly’s  Minutes, 
sto  >d  the  name  of  Dr.  Freeman.  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
F.  Bonner  presided  and  after  the  organ  volun¬ 
tary,  “Flee  as  a  Bird  to  Yon  Mountain,”  and 
tbs  invocation  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Yeomans,  and  a 
hymn,  the  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  read 
the  ScripturesTand  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  offered  prayer.  Brief  tributes 
of  appreciation  and  affection  then  followed  by  the 
following  clergymen  :  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury  of 
New  York,  who  had  known  Dr.  Freeman  from 
boyhood  and  been  a  life-long  friend ;  Dr.  Wilson 
Pbraner,  who  had  known  him  for  about  sixty 
years,  and  who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  been 
his  neighbor  just  across  the  river,  and  in  close 
touch  with  him  in  his  joys  and  sorrows ;  Rev. 
Drs.  Birch  and  George  H.  Wallace  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Vandervoort  of 
Hackensack,  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  of  Tarry  town.  Dr. 
Hall  of  Newburgh,  Rev.  L.  C.  Rodenback  and 
Dr.  Beattie  of  Middletown— these  all  paid  their 
heart-felt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
friend  and  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Bonner  closed 
the  exercises  with  prayer  and  the  ber  ediction 
was  pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Gilmore. 

The  addresses  given  on  this  occasion  were  rot 
BO  much  eulogies  of  Dr.  Freeman  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  warm  personal  affection ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  and  strong  expressions, 
no  one  in  that  vast  audience  fult  that  there  was 
any  exaggeration.  The  simple  truth  spoken  in 
love  was  all  that  the  occasion  required.  Dr. 
Freeman’s  character  and  life  work  are  his  beet 
eulogy.  Seldom  has  one  fallen  among  us  whose 
character  was  more  symmetrical,  whose  spirit 
was  more  loving,  or  whose  faith  and  work  were 
more  earnest  and  effective  for  good.  Long  will 
our  brother  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  lovable  of 
men.  But  especially  by  the  church  which  he 
served,  and  in  the  community  where  he  dwelt,  will 
the  memory  of  his  great  worth  linger  as  a 
benediction.  While  there  was  a  deep  feeling 
of  sorrow  and  loss  pervading  all  these  services, 
the  thought  of  a  life  well  spent,  rendered  the 
occasion  more  a  triumph  of  Christian  faith  and 
the  celebration  of  a  blessed  victory,  than  a  mere 
occasion  of  mourning.  Even  the  manner  of  his 
death  was  referred  to  as  blessed,  passing  as  in 
a  moment  from  his  work  here  to  the  presence  of 
hie  Saviour  and  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed. 
He  was  ready  for  his  departure.  He  had  fought 
a  good  fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith ;  there  was 
laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

There  was  the  ripeness  of  age  in  this  now 
transferred  life,  but  nothing  of  its  decrepitude. 
Hie  people  jealously  maintain  that  their  pastor 
never  preached  better  than  during  the  last  years 
of  his  ministry.  And,  as  intimated,  this  re¬ 
markable  occasion  was  far  from  a  funereal  one. 
It  was  a  time  of  genuine  sorrow,  and  yet  a  scene 
of  hardly  suppressed  exultation  and  triumph! 
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There  bad  been  no  directiona  given,  but  it  ao 
fell  ont^that  there  waa  not  an  emblem  of  mourn¬ 
ing  in  all  that  beautifully  arrayed,  embowered 
Central  Church ;  nor  for  that  matter  in  all  the 
town — if  we  except  one  mere  bit  of  crape  on  the 
banner  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Even  at  the  manae  door  white  ribbona  were 
festooned  and  pendant,  and  upon  many  other 
residences  the  tokens  were  as  if  a  festival  were 
under  way  or  about  to  begin  1 
The  casket  was  taken  to  the  church  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  services,  and  the  pure 
face  it  contained,  made  visible  just  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  amid  embowering  ferns  and  flowers. 
A  continuous  silent  throng  passed  in  and  out 
and,  it.is  safe  to  say,  that  not  a  merely  curious 
individual  was  in  it.  All  had  known  and  loved 
him,  and  were  there  for  that  good  reason.  And 
later,  when  the  long  procession  wound  up  to 
the  cemetery  which  crowns  a  beautiful  and  not 
distant  eminence,  every  bell  in  Haverstraw  tolled 
out  its  most  mournful  note,  and  farewell  to  this 
great  pastor ^of^one  flock,  but  friend  of  them  all. 
There'are  no  sects  in  Heaven,  and  there  were 
none  in  Haverstraw  all  that  April  day  lung ! 


TEMPERING  THE  HARSHNESS  OF  WAR. 

Away  with  Seizins  of  Merchant  Ships  I 

If  war  must  come,  let  it  at  least  be  kept,  as 
far  as  possible,  within  certain  bounds,  that 
shall  limit  the  range  of  misery  which  it  creates. 
The  6rst  of  all  restrictions  is  that  it  be  confined 
to  armies  and  navies.  Of  course  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  the  bombardment  of  a  city,  peace¬ 
ful  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  eufifer  with  the 
military  force  that  is  organixed  for  defence.  In 
that  case  the  suffering  may  be  as  inevitable  as 
that  from  an  earthquake  or  a  volcano.  But  to 
infiict  pain,  merely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
torture  he  can  produce,  is  the  work  of  a  savage, 
as  the  Indian  tomahawks  alike  men,  women  and 
children.  In  this  he  is  little  above  the  tiger 
that  springs  upon  his  prey.  Directly  opposed  to 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  brave,  generous  soldier, 
who,  while  exposing  his  own  life,  does  all  he 
can  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  especially  of 
non-combatants,  and  most  of  all,  of  helpless 
women  and  children. 

Thus  opposed  to  any  needless  injury,  even  to 
a  foe,  we  do  not  read  with  any  pride  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  day  to  day  of  the  capture  of  merchant 
vessels  that  were  on  the  high  seas,  not  to  make 
war  but  in  their  lawful  occupations.  To  be 
sure,  that  is  the  old  custom,  but  it  is  a  bad 
custom,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a 
movement  in  Ckingrees  to  have  it  stopped.  It  is 
a  special  satisfaction  to  have  it  introduced  by 
a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Qillett,  who  represents 
Western  Massachusetts,  and  is  the  inheritor  of 
the  beet  blood  of  New  England  on  the  side  of 
both  father  and  mother.  The  correspondent  of 
The  Springfield  ^Republican,  writes  from  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

Mr.  Gillett  is  receiving  many  letters  and  clip¬ 
pings' from  the  press  about  his  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  merchant  ships  exempt  from  capture,  many 
of  which  show  great  ignorance  of  his  purpose 
and  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  this  subject.  He  was  led 
to  introduce  bis  resolution  by  his  study  of  our 
diplomatic  history  in  connection  with  maritime 
war.  He  says : 

“Ever  since  the  Revolution  there  has  been  an 
endeavor  by  our  presidents  to  make  the  practice 
of  war  on  the  sea  correspond  to  that  on  the  land. 
To  take  private  property  on  land  as  booty  has 
long  been  abandoned  as  barbarous  by  all  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  but  it  has  still  survived  upon  the 
sea  despite  the  continued  efforts  of  the  United 
States  against  it  President  John  Adams,  in 
the  last  century,  endeavored  to  make  the  nations 
agree  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  their 
refusal  nearly  involved  us  in  war  with  both 
France  and  England."  Ater  the  war  of  1812,  our 
president  endeavored  [tofprovide^  by  treaty  with 


European  nations  that  all  private  property  on 
the  sea  should  be  exempt,  just  as  on  land,  but 
failed  to  accomplish  it.  Again  in  1856,  when 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  abolishing  privateering 
and  accepting  the  principle  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  except  tipain,  the  United  States  refused 
its  assent  on  the  explicit  ground  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough,  and  that  what  we  wished  was 
that  all  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be 
exempt,  just  as  on  the  land,  which  is  precisely 
what  my  resolution  mecns.  At  the  outbreak  of 
our  Civil  war  President  Lincoln  again  asserted 
the  position  of  the  United  States,  and  its  desire 
that  all  private  property  on  the  high  seas  should 
be  exempt  from  capture.  We  also  have  two 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  which  are  exactly 
the  same  as  my  resolution ;  one  with  Prussia, 
negotiated  by  Franklin  in  1785,  and  another 
with  Italy,  in  1871. 

“Thus  the  whole  diplomatic  history  of  the 
United  States  shows  our  constant  endeavor  to 
establish  this  principle,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  now,  when  we  have  commenced  a  war,  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  show  our  sin¬ 
cerity,  even  if  we  do  thereby  forfeit  a  few  prizes. 
For  we  certainly  can  well  afford  such  a  small 
sacrifice  in  order  to  prove  that  we  have  been 
disinterested  in  our  persistent  efforts  to  modify 
the  harshness  of  maritime  war  and  make  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  war  on  land.  This  certainly  is  a 
war  in  which  we  can  afford  it,  if  ever,  opposed 
as  we  aie  by  a  weak,  bankrupt,  third-rate  power; 
and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  magnanimity 
on  our  part  to  stand  by  our  principles  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  growth  in  the  face  of  such  an  adversary. 
We  commenced  this  war  in  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  while  in  waging  it  we  should  be  relent¬ 
less  against  the  war  power  of  our  enemy,  we 
shall  still  further  prove  our  unselfishness  if  we 
declaie  that  we  will  not  confiscate  the  property 
of  individuals  on  the  sea  any  more  than  on  the 
land.” 


President  Patton  of  Princeton,  explains  that 
his  refusal  to  go  as  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly 
this  pear,  has  no  concection  whatever  with  the 
Princeton  Inn  incident.  He  says:  “I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  Assembly  for  several 
years,  owing  to  a  pressure  of  other  work,  and  it 
would  be  particularly  inconvenient  for  me  to 
go  this  year.”  The  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
usually  continue  until  about  June  1st,  the 
month  of  our  Col  ege  commencements.  But 
there  is  an  interval  of  days— aenerally  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  between  the  rising  of  the 
Assembly  and  these  annual  College  events,  so 
that  they  could  hardly  be  better  timed. 


The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  closed  his  pastorate 
over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peekskill 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  April,  preaching  both 
morning  and  evening  with  some  reference  to 
this  event,  which  interrupts  a  most  happy  and 
fruitful  relation  which  has  conitnued  for  twenty 
two' years!  Despite  the  stormy  evening  the 
church  was  filled  above  and  below,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  outside  Mr.  Smith’s  usual  congregation 
was  something  of  a  surprise  to  him — indeed,  has 
been  such  ever  since  the  report  of  his  coming 
charge  of  residence  got  abroad.  The  Peekskill 
pastor  is  called  to  the  city  of  Denver,  where  he 
has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Westminster  Uni¬ 
versity,  an  institution  that  is  doubtless  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  wealth  and  growth  of  its  environ¬ 
ment  in  years  to  come;  and  nothing  of  larger 
promise  on  the  material  side,  could  well  be  asked 
for  it  In  bis  closing  discourse  the  retiring  pas¬ 
tor  glanced  at  the  statistics  of  the  First  Church 
during  his  period  of  swvice,  showing  a  healthy 
growth  in  all  depiartments.  And  personally  he 
will  carry  with  him  the  warm  regard  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  that  community.  As  most  of  our 
readers  know,  be  is  a  worthy  non  of  the  venerable 
and  beloved  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore.  | 


UNDER  THE  ELMS-A  LIFE  OF 
USEFULNESS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  battle  let  us  not 
forget  those  who  have  spent  their  days  in  quiet 
services  to  their  fellowmen,  and  have  left  a 
memorial  of  their  usefulness  in  the  beauty  they 
have  given  alike  to  the  outer  and  the  inner 
world.  Such  an  one  passed  away  last  week 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop, 
a  son  of  good  old  Connecticut — a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
was  for  ten  years  a  pastor  in  Massachusetts. 
Then  as  he  looked  about  him  he  saw  how  much 
of  life  depended  on  its  material  surroundings. 
Wesley  said,  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,’’ 
a  truth  which  may  be  carried  farther :  the  homes 
of  a  people  are  the  best  indication  of  the  life 
and  the  happiness  and  the  virtue  that  are  nursed 
within.  Full  of  this  elevating  influence,  he 
became  an  apostle  of  Education  and  of  Village 
Improvement— two  things  which  go  together, 
and  make  the  charm  of  our  New  England  homes. 
Year  after  year  be  went  from  town  to  town, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  cleanliness  and  of 
beauty,  as  ministers  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  and  making  him  better  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  No  tribute  to  him  has  been  more  dis¬ 
criminating  and  more  just  than  that  of  The 
Evening  Post,  a  part  of  which  we  quote: 

The  “village  improvement  society’’  was  the 
machinery  through  which  Dr.  Northrop  worked- 
This  was  an  organization  of  the  more  public 
spirited  people  in  any  town  to  look  alter  the  side' 
walks,  see  that  good  street  crossings  were  main¬ 
tained.  have  trees  set  out  in  a  proper  manner, 
encourage  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
make  attractive  lawns,  establish  drinking-foun¬ 
tains,  abolish  the  old  carelessness  about  the 
disposition  of  refuse  and  rubbish— in  short,  by 
a  score  of  methods,  transform  what  had  always 
been  a  sordid-looking  village  into  a  place  which 
became  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  solace  to  the 
mind. 

The  pioneer  society  of  Stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  long  ago  made  that  town  famous, 
was  Dr.  Northrop’s  model,  and  for  many  jears 
he  lectured  and  wrote  to  introduce  the  same 
methods  elsewhere,  with  an  enthusiasm,  a  power 
and  a  success  in  making  converts,  which  age 
could  not  abate  until  near  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  He  visited  over  forty  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  aided  in  organizing  hundreds 
of  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  natural  ougtrowth  of  this  village  improve¬ 
ment  work  waa  the  man’s  devotion  to  tree  plant¬ 
ing  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  the  mere  adorn¬ 
ment  of  a  street  or  a  lawn.  While  Secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Elducation  he  waa 
commissioned,  in  1877,  to  visit  Europe  and 
examine  the  schools  of  forestry  and  forest  planta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  industrial  schools,  and 
report  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and  people 
of  his  State,  with  an  especial  view  to  encourag¬ 
ing  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  trees.  This  led  to  his  bf  coming  the 
earnest  advocae  of  tree-planting,  and  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  “Arbor  Day’’  as  an  annual  occasion  for 
such  planting  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system.  Almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
now  keeps  “Arbor  Day.’’ 

This  varied  work  in  the  education  of  public 
taste,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system,  was  carri^  on  for  a  period 
longer  than  the  life-time  of  a  generation.  It 
made  Dr.  Northrop  a  great  civilizing  force.  He 
leaves  this  world  a  distinctly  more  beautiful, 
more  ’agreeable,  and  more  elevating  world  to 
live  in  than  he  found  it.  He  set  in  motion 
forces  which  will  continue  the  work  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  he  began,  and  his  influence  will  live 
long  after  him. 

Young  men  who  have  ambition  to  serve  their 
generation  complain,  with  too  much  reason,  that 
a  public  life,  in  the  conventional  sente  of  the 
term,  is  impossible  in  an  age  when  political 
office  is  too  often  to  be  secured  only  at  a  sacrifice 
which  honor  does  nut  permit.  But  the  quiet 
and  modest  career  of  Eh.  Northrop  is  moof  that 
a  man  may  accomplish  vast  good  for  the  nation 
without  ever  holding  a  political  office.  Hare 
was  a  life  of  over  eisbty  years  which  waa  full 
of  public  service.  Tne  next  century  will  offer 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  public  service  to 
men  who  may  be  denied  political  office. 
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THE  EVANGELIHT. 


THE  HEATEN8  IN  HAT. 

Ttie  •Dcienta  und  to  call  the  heavrae  ‘^flrma- 
mentttm,"  which  word  ranippean  in  oar  firat 
chapter  of  Qeneoia  aa  “firmament**  To  them 
it  waa  something  firm,  established,  fixed.  Tet 
what  might  give  rise  to  monotony  in  even  so 
glorious  a  spectacle  aa  the  heavens  is  relieved 
by  three  things:  first  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis ;  second,  the  majestic  procession  of  the 
constellations  throughout  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
in  its  cwbit  about  the  sun ;  and  third,  the  varia¬ 
tions  and  combinations  among  the  planets  and 
the  moon,  ciueed  by  their  individual  movements, 
and  affected  more  or  lees  by  the  movement  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  Hence  each  month  and  even 
each  night  there  is  fresh  interest  in  gaxing  into 
the  sky. 

Mercury  has  baen  giving  a  great  exhibition 
during  some  ten  days  of  April ;  those  who  have 
failed  to  recognize  him  have  missed  a  great 
opportunity;  night  after  night  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discovering  him  shining  in  the  Western 
sky  just  after  sunset.  But  he  has  already 
rushed  back  for  another  bath  in  the  san*a  rays, 
and  the  first  day  of  May  he  has  his  inferior 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  passing  that  luminary 
on  the  side  toward  the  earth.  Were  he  to  pass 
directly  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  we 
should  have  a  transit  of  Mercury,  like  those  of 
May,  1891,  anJ  November,  1894;  Mercury  would 
then  be  seen  like  a  dark  spot  travelling  across 
the  face  of  the  sun;  but  it  will  still  bs  some 
time  before  we  shall  be  favored  with  another 
transit  of  Mercury ;  and  there  is  not  a  person 
living  who  will  be  here  when  the  next  transit 
of  Venus  takes  place.  Mercury  will  now  have 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  very  early  morning, 
before  sunrise.  On  the  18th  he  has  his  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  old  moon ;  and  on  the  28th  he  has 
his  greatest  elongation  West ;  for  several  days 
before  and  after  the  latter  date,  he  can  be  made 
out  in  the  early  Bastem  sky  after  dawn  has 
commenced.  He  will  probably  be  the  last  visi¬ 
ble  star  befwe  sunrise,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
readily  identified. 

We  shall  have  to  send  some  one  out  to  hunt  up 
Venus.  Venus  passed  the  sun  the  15th  day  of 
February,  and  we  thought  her  beautiful  orb 
would  have  been  seen  long  before  this ;  but  she 
is  still  missing.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  1,300  miles  a  minute, 
or  more  than  half  a  million  milee  a  day,  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  more  than  40,000,000  miles  past  the  snn*s 
fiery  disc  would  bring  Venus  into  full  view  in 
the  evening  sky.  It  is  probable  that  her  appar¬ 
ent  tardiness  is  due,  however,  to  her  present  im¬ 
mense  distance  from  the  earth.  At  her  nearest 
point  to  this  globe,  Venus  is  25,000,000  milee 
distant;  but  when  she  passed  the  sun  on  the 
15th  of  February,  she  was  on  the  sun's  further 
side;  and  her  distance  from  the  sun  must  be 
added  to  our  distance  from  the  sun  to  get  her 
distance  from  the  earth  at  that  time.  Thisgivos 
us  nsariy  160,000,000  of  miles,  more  gix 

times  her  shortest  distance;  hence  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  that  traveling  at  that  distance  she 
appears  to  move  very  slowly.  But  we  are  now 
looking  for  her  appearance  any  night.  On  the 
22d,  Venus  will  have  her  conjunction  with  the 
moon,  a  beautiful  spectacle.  On  the  28th, 
Venus  will  be  at  perihelion,  her  nearest  approach 
to  the  sun,  which,  however  is  not  at  all  apparent 
to  the  eye. 

Jupiter  still  holds  undisputed  sway  over  the 
evening  sky;  he  cannot  be  mistaken  as  he  glows 
in  the  South ;  and  his  glory  is  enhanced  by  a 
two- inch  glass  revealing  four  moons,  and  his 
glowing  disc  with  its  mysterious  belt.  In  the 
month  of  May,  Jupiter  will  have  two  conjunc¬ 
tions  with  the  moon,  the  2d  and  the  30th.  The 
inoon*s  circuit  is  made  once  in  about  four 
weeks,  and  these  two  dates  are  just  four  weeks 
apart  It  is  the  moon*s  passing  a  planet  which 


constitutes  the  conjunction  between  the  two 
bodies.  There  are  rare  ocsaaions  when  the  moon 
passes  directly  over  Jupiter  and  conceas  him 
from  view  for  a  few  minutes ;  this  is  called  an 
occultation  of  Jupiter.  Were  the  bodies  properly 
adjusted'we  might  look  for  two  oscultations  dar¬ 
ing  this  month  of  May.  As  many  as  three  occul- 
tationa  at  successive  conjunctions  have  been 
known  to  occur  before  the  paths  of  the  two 
luminaries  have  diverged  sufficiently  to  enable 
Jupiter  to  shine  on  unobacured. 

We  may  soon  hope  to  see  Saturn’s  rings  with 
out  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  see  them ; 
Saturn  will  now  rise  at  about  ten  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  His  conjunction  with  the  moon  will  be 
witnessed  on  the  7th.  Saturn’s  opposition  to 
the  sun  occurs  oa  the  29th ;  when  the  sun  sets 
Saturn  will  rise;  when  Saturn  sets,  the  sun  will 
rise.  The  rings  are  now  favorable  for  observa¬ 
tion  with  a  glass  of  moderate  p  >wer.  Uranus 
has  his  conjunction  with  the  moon  the  6tb,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  sun  the  22d ;  whence  it  is 
obvious  that  Saturn  and  Uranus  will  be  found 
in  the  seme  quarter  of  the  sky;  Uranus  is  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  is  not  a  conspicuous 
star.  Neptune  and  Venus  are  in  conjunction 
the  18th,  and  Neptune  and  the  moon  the  21st. 
But  Neptune  is  invisible.  Mars  is  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  moon  the  16th,  rising  at  about  2 
in  the  morning. 

There  are  several  constellations  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  observed  in  the  month  of  May.  The  first 
one  to  be  mentioned  ie  Virgo,  “The  Virgin.** 
This  is  the  sixth  sign  and  seventh  constellation 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth’s  path  apparently 
running  through  it,  or,  viewed  otherwise,  the 
sun's  path  apparently  doing  the  same.  The 
sun  is  in  this  constellation  in  the  month  of 
September.  This  is  a  large  constellation,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Jupiter  is  spending  nearly 
the  entire  year;  it  can  easily  be  located  by 
Jupiter’s  bright  disc.  Spies  is  the  brightest 
star  near  Jupiter  at  present,  and  is  found  in 
the  ear  of  corn  held  in  the  virgin’s  left  hand. 
A  telescope  reveals  a  remarkable  nebulous  region 
in  this  constellation,  about  two  and  one-half 
degrees  square,  well  worth  examination. 

Ursa  Major,  or  “The  Great  Bear,’’  is  a  most 
conspicuous  constellation,  so  near  the  north  pole 
that  it  may  be  seen  throughout  the  year  in  this 
latitude,  and  yet  culminating  at  the  meridian 
now.  Such  is  its  size  and  character  that  it  has 
always  been  so  (^ject  of  interest  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Even  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  this  coun¬ 
try  wen  calling  it  by  the  same  name,  though  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  bear.  The  “big 
dipper’’  is  what  many  people  call  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  it;  that  name  is  certainly  appropriate, 
for  the  reeemblance  may  be  readily  pointed  out 
to  a  child.  There  are  seven  bright  stars  in  the 
dipper ;  thoee  two  in  what  may  be  called  the 
front  of  the  cup  oonstituting  “the  pointers,’’ 
since  a  line  drawn  through  them  and  twenty- 
eight  and  three- fourth  degreee  farther  leads  very 
directly  to  the  north  star.  It  was  by  this  rule 
that  fugitive  slaves  were  enabled  to  make  their 
way  from  the  South  to  the  land  of  fresdom  be¬ 
fore  the  emancipation.  Eighty-seven  stars  are 
readily  Seen  in  this  entire  constellation.  It  con- 
tans  a  number  of  double  stars  and  interesting 
nebulae,  requring  the  use  of  the  telescope. 
Miser  is  a  brilliant  double  star  in  the  middle 
of  the  tail  of  the  bear. 

Coma  Berenices,  or  “Berenice’s  Hair, ’’  should 
also  be  located,  directly  north  of  the  Virgin, 
for,  while  there  are  no  stars  of  great  magnitude 
in  the  constellation,  the  whole  constitutes  a 
beautiful  cluster:  it  is  quite  extinguished, 
however,  when  the  moon  passes  near,  as  it  will 
the  third  and  fourth  of  May.  Between  this 
objest  and  the  Virgin  the  telescope  will  bring 
to  view  a  globular  cluster  of  stars,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  nebula,  both  deserving  admiration. 

Just  north  and  a  little  to  the  East,  we  tind 
Canes  Venatici,  or  “the  Greyhounds,’’  held  in 


check  by  the  strong  hand  of  Bootes  as  they 
struggle  to  pursue  the  great  bear.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  this  group  is  that 
splendid  cluster  of  hundreds  of  stars,  a  small 
universe  in  itself,  between  the  Southern  dog 
and  Bootee’  knee.  Directly  South  of  the  Virgin 
is  Corvus,  “the  Crow,’’  indicated  by  four  stars 
which  form  an  irregular  square. 

Fkkdkkick  Campbell. 

A  LITBBART  SUNDAY  SCHOOI.. 

The  little  leafiets  that  were  distributed  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Madison  Square  Church 
last  Sunday  morning  show  that  there  is  room 
even  in  our  oldest  and  most  prosperous  churches 
for  effective  re  organization  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Various  causes  had  contributed  to  re¬ 
duce  this  school  so  that  at  the  opening  session 
last  October,  only  sixteen  responded  to  the  call, 
but  owing  to  the  active  interest  and  enthusia-m 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  the  new 
Superintendtnt,  and  hie  efficient  corps  of  assist¬ 
ants  and  teachers,  the  school  now  has  130  mem¬ 
bers  with  an  average  attendance  of  95,  During 
the  winter,  eleven  of  its  membe's  have  united 
with  the  church  upon  confession  of  their  faith 
and  four  by  letter.  Over  1250  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  for  misiionary  and  benevolent  purposes, 
and  the  growth  of  interest  in  all  the  classes, 
especially  in  the  three  Bible  classes  for  adults 
has  been  most  encouraging.  Not  only  in  the 
Sunday-school,  but  in  many  other  departments 
has  tbe  earnest,  unobtrusive  work  of  the  young 
assistant  pastor  been  felt  in  the  increasd  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  church  and  he  has  won  for  himself 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  congregation,  as 
well  as  proved  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  over 
worked  pastor.  Mr.  Rudd  preaches  in  the  church 
every  Sunday  evening,  and  has  a  happy  way  of 
welcoming  the  strangers  and  the  young  men  that 
happen  in  and  making  them  feel  at  home. 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Gould 
Memorial  Home  in  Rome  was  held  last  Thursday 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloane.  On  account 
of  the  very  unpleasant  weather  the  attendance 
was  not  large;  but  this  did  not  dampen  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  present.  The  Chairman  of  the 
American  Committee,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Barnes, 
presided  and  gave  encouraging  reports  of  the 
work  and  its  prospects.  Thirty  orphan  boys  are 
maiatained  in  the  Home,  which  is  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  Dr. 
Prochet  has  the  special  oversight  Rev.  Drs. 
C.  A.  Stoddard  and  George  Alexander  made 
brief  and  very  interesting  addresses.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Agnew  gave  characieristic  incidents  of  Mrs. 
Gould’s  labors  in  founding  the  Home,  and 
mke  of  the  needs  and  conuitions  of  the  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  which 
show  the  unselfish  spirit  of  American  Chria- 
tianity,  and  well  deserves  suppor  . 

The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance  offero 
a  prize  of  125  for  a  short  paper  on  the  benefit* 
of  the  Sanctified  Sabbath  to  the  Home  and 
Community  at  large.  A  personal  experience 
preferred. 

Manuscripts  will  be  received  until  the  15th  of 
October  next.  They  should  be  sent  with  a 
sealed  envelope,  containing  the  name,  address 
and  text  of  the  author  to  the  Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  Alliance.  Presbyterian  Building,  Room 
711,  1%  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.  Tbe 
prize  winning  paper  must  become  tbe  property 
of  tbe  Sabbath  Alliance. 

No  manuscripts  returned  except  called  for  at 
the  office. 

The  sudden  destruction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  London,  by  fire,  at  noon  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  20th,  has  carried  sorrow  to  many 
hearts  in  that  great  city,  associated  as  it  was 
with  the  memory  of  thzt  great  preacher,  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  Tbe  Tabernacle  was  opened  in  1861. 
Its  cost  was  about  £32,000,  and  that  of  its  site 
£5  000.  It  was  first  projected  in  1856,  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon  preached  far  and  wide  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund.  A  gentleman  who  bad  never 
heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  sent  £5,000  for  tbe  purpose. 
Tbe  tfr-*!  Sunday  services  were  on  March  %tb, 
1861  It  seated  4,880  persons,  but  with  extra 
svats  and  standing  room  7,000  could  be  accom¬ 
modated. 
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Dr.  MeGIFFERT’8  “  APOSTOLIC  AGE.” 

By  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D. 

This  book  has  already  had  wide  attention  and 
severe  criticiam.  Sweeping  condemnation  baa 
been  pasaed  upon  it  Here  are  some  of  the  ar¬ 
raignments  of  the  book.  "It  ia  impoaaible  to  see 
how  be  (the  author)  can  make  good  his  claims  to 
evangelicalism  "The  most  radical  and  destruc¬ 
tive  work  yet  written  in  this  country;"  "If  Dr. 
McQiffert  is  right,  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  revise  the  confession  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
"He  leaves  the  actual  resurrection  of  Christ  in 
doubt."  This  ia  enough  to  show  that  if  the 
critics  are  right,  Dr.  McQiffert  has  parted  com 
pany  with  every  easentAl  doctrine  of  our  evan¬ 
gelical  faith. 

Is  this  probable  f  Think  what  it  involves. 
Either  gross  dishonesty  or  utter  incompetency. 
If,  with  his  ordination  and  inauguration  vows 
upon  him,  he  is,  with  knowledge  and  intent, 
teaching  the  things  charged,  he  is  dishonest. 
But  he  is  a  trusted  and  beloved  colleague  in  a 
Faculty  of  godly  men,  who  would  sooner  think  of 
challenging  their  own  integrity  than  his.  If 
he  is  teaching  these  subversive  doctrines  with 
which  he  is  charged,  without  knowing  that 
they  are  a  challenge  of  everything  fundamental 
to  evangelical  faith,  he  is  culpably  and  crim¬ 
inally  incompetent  But  not  the  wildest  critic 
would  charge  him  with  the  intellectual  imbecil¬ 
ity  involved  in  supposedly  holding  evangelical 
beliefs  while  positively  rejecting  them. 

I  have  read  this  "History  of  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Age,"  with  some  care.  Some 
parts  of  it  1  have  read  again  and  again. 

Clearly  he  has  put  some  things  in  a  way  to 
cause  great  solicitude  and  positive  pain.  I 
think  he  owes  it  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  if  indeed  he  has  been 
widely  and  seriously  misapprehended,  to  quiet 
the  prevalent  grave  apprehension,  by  correcting 
the  false  impression.  Surely  he  does  not  wish 
even  to  seem  to  have  wounded  Christ  in  the 
house  of  hia  friends. 

That  on  many  points  he  has  been  unjuatly 
criticised — and  on  some  strangely  and  cruelly 
misunderstood,  I  do  most  thoroughly  believe. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  discussion.  There  are  points  of 
textual  and  literary  criticism  involved,  about 
which  equally  expert  and  learned  scholars  may 
differ.  Questions  of  authorship  and  sources, 
the  "we"  passages  of  the  Acte,  whether  there 
are  four  Corinthian  Epistles  or  two,  whether 
the  last  chapter  of  Romans  was  not  really  "a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church"— 
upon  these,  and  similar  points  in  controversy, 
both  in  higher  and  lower  criticism,  I  here  pass 
no  judgment.  Some  questions  raised  in  this 
field,  may  have  a  vital  relation  to  evangelical 
truth.  I  would  not  belittle  their  significance. 
They  will  be  settled  by  competent  scholarship. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  when  these 
points  are  adjusted,  we  shall  still  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  Qod,  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Dr.  Me 
Qiffert  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  this  to  be 
his  present  belief.  What  errors  of  statement 
there  are,  he  holds,  "do  not  affect  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  redemption  for  which  divine  revelation 
was  given."  And  I  understand  his  view  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  be  that  it  gave  to  the  writers  of 
^ripture  such  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  Qod  that  they  could  speak  that  mind  and  will 
with  authority  and  infallibly.  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  complete  view  of  inspiration  laid  down 
by  the  Qeneral  Assembly  in  the  Briggs  case— 
for  that  view  sent  us  for  sure  foundation  to  an 
absolutely  inerrant  "original  manuscript," 
which  the  Church  has  never  seen,  and  never 
will  see.  The  most  of  us  will  probably  prefer  to 
believe  that,  as  many  supposed  and  seemingly 
.inexplicable  discrepancies  have  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  light  of  advancing  research,  so  the 
remaining  discrepancies  would  vanish,  if  we 


were  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  Meanwhile, 
the  man  who  can  take  the  Bible  we  now  have, 
and  honestly  say,  "I  believe  these  Scriptures  to 
bs  the  Word  of  Qod,  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,"  is  not  likely  to  be  bent  on 
destroying  the  foundations. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  are 
many  points  made  by  Dr.  McQiffert  upon  which 
I  would  differ  with  him  tn  toto.  They  do  not 
seem  to  me  warranted  by  what  the  author  terms 
"our  sources."  He  carries  the  Son  of  Qod’s, 
voluntarily  bumbling  himself,  in  his  incarna¬ 
tion,  to  an  extent  of  surrender  of  attributes 
hardly  in  keeping  with  such  Scripture  as  we 
have  bearing  on  this  confessedly  mysterious 
doctrine  of  Kenoeis.  His  view  of  election  ia  dis¬ 
tinctly  lower  than  the  historic  Confessional  view 
(p.  44).  Hie  view  of  inspiration,  as  already  in 
dicated,  is  not  the  inerrant  "original  manu¬ 
script"  view.  He  makes,  here  and  there, 
acknowledgment  of  error  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  (pp.  33,  47,  52,  note);  and  cer¬ 
tainly  tends  to  destroy  the  ordinary  Christian 
confidence  in  the  Word  of  Qod,  by  leaving  these 
mistakes  without  an  explanation ;  while  he  no¬ 
where  states  with  clearness  what  he  finds  taught 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  concerning  the  inspire-  j 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  A  very  serious  omisaion. 

But  what  we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know, 
and  what  the  entire  Church  of  Christ  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  know,  is  thin :  Whether  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Qiffert.  in  his  recent  book,  sweeps  the  whole 
circle  of  Apostolic  thought,  and  finds  no  one  of 
all  the  great  evangelical  doctrines !  It  has  been 
so  charged.  Indeed,  it  is  declared  that  the 
Christ  he  finds  in  the  Apostolic  Age  is  essen¬ 
tially  another  Christ  from  the  one  believed  in, 
adored  and  worshipped  by  the  Christian  Church  ? 
If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  in  the  book  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Dr.  Orr  well  says,  "This  is  to  us  the 
central  and  crucial  point  in  the  judgment  to  be 
formed  of  the  book  before  ua — the  estimate  it 
gives  of  Jesus.  Here  we  come  to  foundations. 
Everything  in  our  conception  of  Christianity 
depends  upon  what  we  suppose  Jesus  Himself 
to  be"  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review, 
p.  198). 

This  ia  true.  What,  then,  is  the  view  of 
Christ  given  us  in  the  Apostolic  Age  T  As  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Orr,  it  is  certainly  a  low  view, 
and  altogether  inadequate.  But  this  view  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  utterly  repudiated  by  the  author. 
And  my  belief  is  baaed  upon  what  I  have  found 
in  the  book  itself. 

Before  supporting  this  belief  by  quotation,  let 
two  things  be  premised. 

First,  that  the  book  is  to  be  taken  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  evidence  must  be  all  in.  It  ia 
manifestly  unfair  to  take  some  preliminary  state¬ 
ments  or  aingle  chapters,  and  out  of  these  con¬ 
struct  the  picture  of  Christ  drawn  by  the  author. 
The  total  coloring  is  what  we  want,  not  an 
isolated  study.  What  he  finds  in  the  entire 
New  Testament  Scriptures  about  Christ;  not 
what  he  finds  in  a  detached  section— not  even 
in  the  Synoptic  Qospels.  Jesus  said  in  that 
last  pathetic  talk  with  Hie  disciples  just  before 
His  crucifixion:  "I  have  yet  many  things  to 
nay  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth. "  We  must 
make  room  for  the  Apostolic  writings,  in  our 
estimate  of  Jesus.  Bo  we  must  make  room  for 
what  Dr.  McQiffert  finds  in  these  same  writings, 
in  completing  his  picture  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  thing  to  be  premised  ia  that  in  any 
true  historic  picture  of  Christ,  we  must  take  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  involved  in  Dr.  Orr’a  own  rep¬ 
resentation  of  "the  Jesus  of  the  Qospels,’’  via: 
Christ’s  "growing  into  the  consciousness  of 
His  unique  relation  to  Qod,  and  His  vocation 
to  be  the  world’s  Saviour"  (Presb.  Review  201). 
We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mystery — 
one  person  with  two  natures. 

The  beloved  and  sainted  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 


distinctly  held  the  modem  doctrine  of  Kenosis. 
Christ  certainly  said,  "Of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  of  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only"  (Matt, 
xxiv.  36).  He  prayed  that  the  cop  might  pass 
from  Him,  yet  He  knew  it  was  not  to  pass. 
He  had  come  expressly  to  drink  it.  Distinguish 
as  we  may  between  the  two  natures,  the  person 
that  prayed  was  the  person  that  knew  the  praysr 
would  not  be  answered.  Confessedly  we  are  not 
to  dogmatize  in  the  presence  of  this  great  mys¬ 
tery.  And  in  any  picture  of  Christ  we  must 
leave  room  for  his  "growing  into  the  conscioua- 
neaa  of  His  unique  relation  to  Qod,  and  Hia 
vocation  to  be  the  world’s  Saviour." 

The  question,  for  which  ws  now  ask  an 
answer,  is  not.  What  does  Dr.  McQiffert  think 
of  Christ  7  but  the  question  ia.  What  is  the 
Christ  he  finds  in  the  New  Testament  7  And 
manifestly,  on  this  point  we  want  quotation,  not 
assertion. 

Here  is  the  picture,  as  given  us  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age. 

Christ’s  temptation  in  the  wilderness  "must 
have  been  a  real  temptation, ’’ under  "the  re¬ 
peated  taunt  of  the  devil,  ‘if  thou  be  the  Son 
of  Qod.’’’  And  it  was  connected  "with  Hia 
own  Meesiahahip"  (p.  18).  Jesus  "believed 
Himrelf  to  be  the  Christ"  (p.  28)  He  "con¬ 
nects  eternal  life  with  belief  in  Himself" 
(p.  29).  He  declares  "whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  in  thin  adulter¬ 
ous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  He  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels" 
(p.  29).  He  "stepped  into  the  place  which  had 
for  so  long  been  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  became 
the  centre  of  the  accumulated  hopes  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  centuries"  (p.  82).  Hs  took  unto 
Himself  "power  to  forgive  sins,"  and  He  was 
in  "constant  sxerciss  of  authority  over  demons,  ’  ’ 
and  He  "avowed  lordship  over  the  Sabbath" 
(p.  43).  "Nor  were  they  (the  disciples)  pre¬ 
pared  for  His  bodily  resurrection,  and  for  His 
re-appearance  in  the  same  form  which  He  had 
borne  before  His  execution”  (p.  36).  But  "the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  convince  His  followers  of  their 
absolute  reality"  (p.  37).  ‘  He  re-appeared, 

only  to  leave  them  again  and  ascend  to  heaven" 
(p.  41).  The  author  also  speaks  of  Christ’s 
"heavenly  existence, ’’ of  "His  continued  pres 
ence  with  His  disciples  after  His  death, ’’ of 
"Hia  guidance  of  them  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  and  of  "His  exercise  of  judgment  at 
Hjs  final  advent  upon  the  clouds  of  glory"  (ps. 
43  4). 

All  the  above  are  in  the  early  pages  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Qiffert’sbook.  And  these  are  the  very  points  cited, 
viz :  Christ’s  fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecy. 
Hie  claim  of  power  to  forgive  sin,  Hia  authority 
over  demons.  His  lordship  over  the  Sabhath, 
His  resurrection,  ascension,  heavenly  existence, 
yet  continued  presence  with  His  disciples  on 
earth,  and  His  judgment  in  the  last  great  day 
—I  say,  these  are  the  very  points  cited  in 
every  standard  work  of  theology  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  that  He  was  Qod 
manifest  in  the  fiesh. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  done  with  the  author’s 
findings  of  Christ’s  divinity  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  giving  ua  "the  Christianity  of  Paul,  ’’ 
(p.  127)  the  author  asks.  Why  had  Jesus  the 
Messiah  '^come  down  from  heaven,  assumed 
human  fiesh,  suffered  and  died,  and  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  He  came  7"  "There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  he  answers,  "that  the  risen 
Jesus  appeared  to  him  (Paul),  not  merely  as 
one  who  should  usher  in  tlie  promised  kingdom, 
but  also,  and  especially,  as  one  who  should 
break  the  bondage  of  death  and  give  His  peop  s 
life."  Who  can  do  this  but  Qod  7  It  ia  in  the 
teaching  of  Paul  the  author  finds  a  "controlling 
emphasis"  put  upon  "the  divineness  of  Christ’s 
nature."  "Not  Jesus  the  Messiah,  but  Jssus 
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Cbriat,  the  divine  Saviour  waa  thenceforth  in- 
creMingly,  ae  time  paaeed,  the  object  of  Chrie- 
tian  faith  and  worship"  (p.  150). 

Still  further;  in  considering  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Dr.  McQiffert  says,  "The  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  pre-existence  and  to  the  divine 
character  of  the  Son,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle,  were  due  solely  to  the  writer’s  desire 
to  emphasize  the  superlative  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  new  covenant  of  which  Christ  was  ^e 
Mediator"  (p.  477). 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  the  prologue  of  John’s 
Gospel,  and  ask  what  the  author  finds  here? 
And  lo,  we  learn,  he  finds  what  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  has  found,  "John’s  be'ief  that  Christ 
had  come  from  heaven,  and  that  He  had  returned 
thither  to  be  again  with  Him  from  whom  He 
came  forth,  rested  ultimately  upon  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  Hia  oneness  with  God."  "He  wrote  his 
Gospel  not  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Logos  had 
come  down  to  earth,  but  in  order  to  prove  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  !"  (p.  492). 

But  it  ia  not  only  the  deity  of  Christ  that  has 
such  clear  recognition  in  the  book  under  review. 
Every  other  evangelical  doctrine  takes  its  place 
in  thin  "History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Age." 

Dr.  McGiffert  always  and  everywhere  recog 
nixes  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
never  refers  to  Him  as  an  infiuenceor  an  energy. 
He  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  divine  Spirit  as  one  and  the  same 
Spirit,  (p.  132) ;  just  as  Dr.  Hodge  does  in  his 
commentary  on  Romans  viii.  9.  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  undertook  a  journey  "in  conformity  with 
a  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (p.  137) 
"Pentecost  was  a  day  of  power— a  day  on  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  manifested  Himself  through 
the  disciples  as  a  power  for  the  conversion  of 
others”  (p.  50). 

He  is  charged  with  "leaving  the  actual  resur 
rection  of  Christ  in  doubt"  But  does  be? 
He  constantly  refers  to  Christ’s  resurrection  as 
an  unchallengeable  fact.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
"marking  a  crisis  in  the  thought  of  His  disci¬ 
ples"  (p.  43).  "His  re-appearance  revived  all 
their^old  hopes"  (p.  41).  He  refers  to  the  first 
Corinthian  Epistle  as  "constituting  a  source  of 
the  first  rank,"  and  he  says  Paul’s  "account  of 
the  resurrection"  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  is 
"of  indisputable  trustworthiness"  (p.  38,  note) 
And  be  quotes  Paul  as  pointing  out  "the  firm 
historic  baaia  upon  which  the  belief  in  Chriat’s 
resurrection  is  founded;"  as  reminding  the 
Corinthian  Christians  that  "if  Cbriat  is  not 
raised  they  are  still  in  their  sins;"  and  as 
making  "tiie  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection  abeo- 
lutely  fundamental"  (p.  309).  Surely  this  was 
a  resurrection  that  left  the  Aramathean’s  tomb 
empty  on  Easter  morning.  Dr.  McGiffert  does 
insist  that  it  was  "a  spiritual  body"  that  rose 
from  the  dead,  but  so  does  Paul.  Nothing  but 
a  dead  body  "waa  buried"  in  that  sepulchre. 
A  body  must  come  forth  from  that  sepulchre,  to 
constitute  a  resurrection.  But  what  kind  of  a 
body  ?  Not  the  old  "natural  body"  of  fiesh  and 
blood,  subject  to  death  and  dissolution.  But 
the  new  "spiritual  body,"  freed  from  every 
element  of  decay,  with  death  and  dissolution 
forever  impossible.  This  is  Paul’s  teaching. 
And  Dr.  McGiffert  simply  seeks  to  reproduce 
the  Apostle’s  thought.  He  never  allows  himself 
to  speak  of  Christ’s  resurrection  body  an  a  spirit 
body.  That  ia  a  contradiction.  That  would  be 
a  spirit  clothed  with  spirit.  But  a  "spiritual 
body"  is  another  term — a  Scriptural  term— op¬ 
posed  to  a  natural  body,  not  to  a  material  body. 

Other  great  fundamental  doctrines  also  find 
full  recognition.  "Christ’s  redemptive  work"  is 
represented  "as  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice;  and 
the  result  which  is  accomplished  by  it  as  the 
reconciliation  of  man  and  God"  (p.  145,  note). 
"The  Saviour’s  death"  makes  him  "a  Redeemer 
from  sin"  (p.  150).  "Every  one  needs  salvation. " 
**No  one  is  righteoat  or  can  be  righteous  of  him¬ 


self  ;  and  therefore  no  one  can  escape  the  just 
judgment  of  God."  "No  one  can  become  right¬ 
eous  in  God’s  sight  by  keeping  a  law"  (p.  330). 
"God  haa  revealed  in  Jesus  Chriat  a  righteous 
ness  of  His  own."  "This  righteousness  can  be 
secured  only  by  faith."  (p.  330.)  "Faith  is 
the  human  condition  of  the  inception  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Christian  life."  "Faith  is 
then  the  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  all  suflScient  condition  of  salvation."  (p. 
141).  And  ae  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  author 
is  no  less  complete  in  hie  exhibition  of  its  deep 
spiritual  meaning.  Through  Paul,  "(the  witness 
of  indisputable  trust  worthiness,"  let  us  remem¬ 
ber),  he  seta  forth  the  Supper  both  "as  a  memo¬ 
rial  feast,  in  which  the  death  of  the  Lord,  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  Pauline  theology,  was 
commemorated,"  and  "as  a  communion  feast, 
in  partaking  of  which  believers  become  united 
not  simply  with  each  other,  but  also  with  Christ, 
whose  body  and  blood  are  symbolized  in  the 
bread  and  wine"  (p.  539), 

Now  in  view  of  all  this,  and  much  more  that 
might  be  quoted,  can  it  be  possible -Christian 
Brethren,  jealous  for  Christ  and  His  Gospel — can 
it  be  possible  that  Dr.  McGiffert  has  parted 
company  with  every  essential  doctrine  of  our 
evangelical  faith  1  la  it  "impossible  to  see 
how  he  can  make  good  his  claim  to  evangelical¬ 
ism  I"  What  will  we  do  with  these  repeated, 
abundant,  clear  and  emphatic  recognitions  of 
the  great  truths  that  constitute  the  very  heart 
of  our  Gospel  of  salvation  for  lost  men  7  Settle 
the  critical  questions  as  we  may— and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  competent  critics  in  higher  and  lower 
criticism  will  nettle  many  of  them  as  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert  does  not— ia  the  sweeping  arraignment 
warranted  by  the  facial 

It  may  be  said  that  I  misunderstand  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Giffert,  misinterpret  bis  belief,  luisrepreaent  his 
position.  Well,  that  has  occurred  to  me  as  a 
possibility.  So,  after  reading  some  parts  of  his 
book  over  and  over  again,  and  still  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  on  all  the  great  evangelical 
doctrines  of  our  Church,  he  was  true  to  the  his¬ 
toric  belief  of  Christendom,  and  accepted  with¬ 
out  doubt  or  question  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Trinity,  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Cbriat  from  the  dead.  His  ascen¬ 
sion  to  heaven  and  kindred  doctrines,  1  did  what 
I  would  have  another  do  to  me^in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  I  wrote  to  him  my  belief,  based  upon 
bis  book,  of  his  full  acceptance  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  faith,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  consistently 
confirm  my  conclusion.  1  am  not  at  liberty  to 
make  public  his  letter  in  reply,  but  be  distinctly 
authorized  me  to  say  that  he  neither  denies  nor 
questions  any  of  these  doctrines,  and  that  he  is 
a  thorough -going  evangelical  believer,  standing 
squarely  on  the  platform  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  "and  the  Deity  both  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accepting  unques- 
tioningly  the  Saviour’s  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion." 

When  I  made  this  inquiry  of  Dr.  McGiffert, 
I  had  no  purpose  to  write  this  article.  Hia  reply 
waa  written  with  no  hint  or  suggestion  whatever 
from  me,  that  1  was  intending  a  review  of  his 
book.  But  it  has  aeemed  to  me  due  to  the 
truth,  to  Christian  brotherhood,  to  peace  in 
our  beloved  Zion,  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 

I  that  such  convictions  as  I  have  formed  should  be 
given  utterance,  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
tuey  may  help  stay  rash  judgment,  and  let  a 
wider  public  aee  that  we  are  not  allowing  one 
to  remain  in  our  Presbyterian  fold  who  haa 
swept  clean  away  from  fidelity  to  almost  every 
vital  evangelical  truth.  My  sole  contention  is, 
that  however  much  the  writer  of  "The  Apostolic 
Age,"  may  have  exposed  himself  to  severe  and 
merited  criticism,  he  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  tossed  to  the  winds  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Bon  of  God. 


OFF  FOR  THE  WAR. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  we  have  seen 
men  going  forth  to  war.  In  common  with  other 
cities  of  our  land,  Detroit  had  its  experience  of 
war,  on  Tuesday,  April  26th,  when  659  members 
of  the  State  Militia  left  for  the  camp  at  Island 
Lake,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  front.  The 
sight  was  an  impressive  one,  and  to  the  observer 
who  remembered  1861,  thrilling  in  its  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  ordinary  American  crowd,  good- 
natured,  intelligent,  filled  every  window  and 
occupied  every  point  of  advantage  along  the  line 
of  march.  A  look  over  the  gathered  thousands 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
had  no  recollection  of  the  Civil  War.  Another 
generation  has  grown  up  since  those  momentous 
years,  which  have  left  their  impress  so  deeply  on 
our  national  life.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  veterans,  who  escorted  the  young  men  to 
the  train,  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  older  and  the  newer  time.  Their  tattered 
and  stained  battle  fiags  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  bright  and  fiaunting  banners  borne  by 
the  boys  of  1898.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
"fuse  and  feathers,"  or  military  pomp  about 
the  boys  themselves.  They  were  clad  in  regula¬ 
tion  gray,  with  leggings  and  slouch  hats,  blank¬ 
ets  crossed  on  their  backs,  rifies  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  cartridge  belts  around  their  waists.  It 
was  no  holiday  parade  on  which  they  set  forth. 
The  Cuban  fiags  which  waved  in  the  breeze 
beside  the  stars  and  stripes,  suggested  the  field 
and  the  work  awaiting  them.  And  the  crowd 
showed  by  their  behavior  their  appreciation  of 
the  scene,  so  strange  to  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation.  "I  never  thought  I  should  aee 
this,"  said  many.  It  waa  remarkable  how 
clear  an  understanding  of  the  situation  all 
seemed  to  have.  A  plain  looking  woman  talked 
with  her  companion  about  General  Lee  and 
Captain  Sigsbee,  and  the  Virginius  and  Venezu¬ 
ela  episodes  were  not  unfamiliar  or  unmentioned. 

It  is  this  simple  fact  which  goes  far  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  issue  of  the  confiict.  The  American 
people  are  an  intelligent,  well-read  people.  They 
know  what  they  are  about.  They  are  kept  in^ 
formed  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  know 
the  reason  for  the  action  taken.  How  much  this 
counts  for  effectiveness  in  war,  it  ia  easy  to 
see.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
bayonets  which  overturned  Louis  Napoleon  were 
thinking  bayonets  The  Franco  Prussian  war 
was  a  victory  for  the  achoolmaster,  no  less  than 
for  the  soldier.  So  in  this  Spanish  American 
contest,  the  superior  education  and  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  are  no  lees  remarkable 
than  their  numerical  preponderance.  Even  if 
the  numbers  were  equal,  the  ignorant  and  the 
illiterate  would  have  small  chance  against  the 
educated  and  intelligent.  It  is  "the  man  behind 
the  gun"  that  determines  the  final  result. 
Especially  is  this  true  to  day,  when  war  has 
become  a  mighty  age  of  skill  and  strategy,  when 
the  handling  of  the  great  guna  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  battleships  requires  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  very  highest  order.  Mere  brute 
courage  and  physical  strength  are  not  enough 
in  this  age.  Tbey  will  be  always  useful  in  war, 
but  tbey  no  longer  occupy  the  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  once  did.  The  Spaniard  may  be 
brave  and  patriotic.  But  he  has  been  misgov¬ 
erned  and  kept  in  Ignorance,  and  his  rulers  have 
thus  unfitted  him  for  the  defence  of  hia  own 
home  and  government  Questions  of  popula 
tion  and  equipment  aside,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Spaniard  ia  not  the  equal  of  the  American 
in  intelligence,  and  therefore  in  power. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  observer,  as  the 
Michigan  men  marched  by.  With  cheers  and 
tears,  fiags  and  fiowers,  the  citizen  soldiery  went 
on  their  way.  AndJ^the  scene  in  Detroit  was 
but  one  of  many  similar  scenes  taking  place  all 
over  our  broad  land.  The  same  day  4.D(X)^  men 
marched  from  Chicago  alone,  on  the  same  errand 
The  uprising  of  a  great  people,  which  was  so 
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impreasiTe  a  spectacle  io  1861,  ie  reproduced  and 
repeated,  on  a  larger  scale  to-day.  And  this 
time,  let  us  thank  Qod,  there  is  no  call  to  array 
brother  againet  brother.  The  last  war  was 
fought  to  keep  the  Union  whole,  and  this  war 
proves  how  real  and  lasting  is  the  Union,  thus 
cemented  with  the  nation’s  best  blood.  When 
General  Grant’s  son  and  General  Lee’s  nephew 
march  side  by  side,  under  the^  one  starry  flag, 
then  indeed,  the  bloody  chasm  has  been  closed, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  North  or  a  South,  but 
one  nation.  There  ie  not  in  this  war  the  same 
sense  of  sacrednees  and  duty  which  fllled  the 
hearts  of  thinking  men  in  1861  1865.  There  are 
many  who  think  that  the  conflict  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  that  if  President  McKinley 
could  have  had^his  way,  there  would  have*  been 
none.  But  for  better  or  worse,  the  die  is  cast. 
And  every  lover  of  his  land,  whether  native  or 
adopted  citizen,  will  hope  and  pray  for  the  sue 
cess  of  our  arms,  for  such  a  prompt  and  over 
whelming  victory  as  shall  forever  put  an  end  to 
Spanish  misrule  in  this  hemisphere,  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  troubled  Cuba,  and,  in  God’s 
providential  ordering,  establish  righteousness 
and  justice  in  the  earth. 

William  S.  Jebomb. 

Dbtboit,  April  87,  1896. 


BIBDSET  GRANT  NORTHROP. 

We  write  this  name  with  sincere  regard  for  a 
man  who  had  a  mission  and  who  fulfllled  it 
well.  “Arbor  Day’’  will  carry  his  name  to  the 
children  of  the  coming  generations;  the  man 
who  loved  trees  will  never  be  forgotten. 
“Village  Improvement’’  has  so  vindicated  itself 
as  to  make  its  pioneer  advocate  beloved  and 
honored  all  over  the  land ;  his  picture  hangs  in 
the  committee  rooms  where  plane  and  measures 
for  beautifying  the  homes  of  the  people  are  de¬ 
vised  and  prosecuted,  as  a  stimulus  and  a  bene 
diction.  Forestry  became  his  specialty  and  the 
study  of  it  in  its  largest  relations  was  the  enthu 
siasm  of  his  later  years  The  treeless  countries 
of  Spain  and  Sicily  woke  his  sorrow  and  his 
admonitions.  After  a  century  or  two  more  of 
tree  killing  he  saw  the  extinction  of  the  Ameri 
can  forests  with  all  its  distressful  consequences. 
He  taught  the  children  to  plant  trees  as  the  best 
way  to  prevent  their  fathers  from  killing  them. 
For  this,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  far- 
reaching  reforms.  Dr.  Northrop  will  be  held,  and 
deservedly,  in  sacred  remembrance. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mover  in 
this  great  reform  was  not  a  mere  enthusiast, 
but  a  practical  educator.  His  many  years’ 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Education  Board  of 
Connecticut,  brought  him  into  a  position  to 
know  the  whole  people  and  their  special  needs. 
The  farm-house  and  the  school-house  he  had 
oc3asion  to  study  thoroughly.  What  could  be 
done  with  the  inside  and  outside  of  both,  his 
keen  eye  saw,  and  his  practical  taste  and  good 
sense  enabled  him  to  teach  to  others.  This  was 
a  work  that  nobody  was  able  or  willing  to  do. 
Education  was  his  enthusiasm  and  delight.  The 
skill  that  wrought  changes  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  was  enlisted  in  revolutionizing  the 
externals  as  well.  A  teacher  who  made  her 
school-house  grounds  a  garden  of  beauty  owed 
to  Dr.  Northrop  the  privilege  of  using  this 
enginery  of  civilization;  a  few  years  ago  school 
Boards  would  have  objected.  The  creation  of 
this  public  sentiment  is  a  work  of  time  and 
continuous  toil.  Behind  that  sentiment  now 
the  friends  of  order  and  neatness  in  any  com¬ 
munity  can  correct  the  habits  of  negligent  neigh¬ 
bors. 

We  do  not  need  to  speak  of  the  rare  endow¬ 
ment,  singular  firmness  of  sentiment  and  lofti 
ness  of  ideals  of  our  life  long  friend.  They  are 
well-known.  We  stand  by  his  bier  to-day  to  be 
thankful  that  he  lived  for  over  eighty  years  and 
that  of  all  the  number,  not  one  could  be  spared 
or  counted  lost.  R.  A.  S. 


“ONE  OP  HIS  PROYIDENCES.” 

By  Gilbert  Reid. 

Early  in  1897,  a  cablegram  from  Warsaw,  New 
York,  telling  me  of  my  father's  death,  reached 
Peking.  It  seemed  at  once  my  duty  to  return  to 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  my  aged 
mother.  God  opened  the  way  most  wonderfully. 
Since  my  return,  however,  forsbodings  as  un¬ 
welcome  guests  have  come.  My  mother  was  un¬ 
willing  that  m>  work  should  suffer,  or  be  hin¬ 
dered  on  her  account.  Should  she  then,  in  her 
81st  year,  return  with  me  to  China,  or  must  we 
soon  bid  each  other  good  bye ;  she,  in  her  feeble¬ 
ness  to  remain  here  alone  in  the  old  home  ? 
Why,  if  the  work  in  Peking  needed  me,  should 
the  securing  of  funds,  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  detain  me  so  long  in  the  States  ? 

Now  all  these  questions,  forebodings,  and  anx¬ 
ieties  are  ended.  On  Thursday  morning,  April 
21st,  my  mother  passed  quietly  over  the  river, 
to  join  the  loved  ones  gone  before.  As  my 
father’s  death  opened  doors  for  me  in  China, 
so  it  may  be  His  will  to  open  doors  in  America 
through  the  death  of  Uis  servant  They  are 
entered  into  “the  reet  that  remaineth,’’  and 
we  have  entered  upon  their  “labors  abundant.’’ 

Many  of  my  friends  say,  “Ho«  fortunate  that 
you  could  be  with  your  mother  in  her  last  ill¬ 
ness. ’’  Yes,  it  is.  His  promise  was  fulfilled 
to  her,  “at  evening  time  there  shall  be  light’’ 
The  time  of  her  departure  had  come.  She  had 
fought  the  good  fight,  she  had  finished  the 
course,  she  had  kept  the  faith.  There  are  smiles 
in  our  tears,  because  she  has  found  the  “ful¬ 
ness  of  joy,’’  “the  pleasures  forevermore.’’ 

Her  life  was  one  of  daily,  constant  sacrifice, 
for  her  family,  the  Church,  a  d  Missions.  With 
only  the  income  of  a  clergyman’s  small  salary 
she  yet  so  economized  as  to  send  her  two  sons 
through  College,  and  gave  to  one  of  these  his 
medical  training.  In  a  quiit,  domestic  way, 
she  so  looked  after  the  ways  of  her  household 
that  my  father  could  give  hie  time  entirely  to 
pastoral  work.  She  gave  me  gladly  to  Missions, 
and  never  repented  the  gilt,  though  it  meant 
for  her,  much  of  hardship  and  self  denial.  Let 
me  mention  one  incident.  When,  three  years 
ago,  it  seemed  best  for  me  to  return  to  China 
with  no  guarantee  of  support,  my  father  said  he 
would  continue  to  give  his  accustomed  dues  for 
Missions  through  the  Presbyterian  Board.  My 
mother  said,  “Outside  of  that,  I  will  try  to 
give  Gilbert  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.’’  Two 
weeks  ago,  when  she  heard  of  the  plan  to  send 
me  out  as  a  representative  of  Hamilton  College, 
the  salary  to  be  paid  by  students  and  Alumni, 
she  wrote  me  stating  that  she  would  join  thin 
fund,  and  asking  that  her  name  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  dollars.  So  it  shall  be. 
The  day  before  she  passed  away,  she  asked  why 
no  reference  to  her  offer  was  made  in  my  last 
letter.  My  reply  was,  “Because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Hamilton  College  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  money  without  your  aid.’’  Her  answer 
came,  “But  I  told  you  I  meant  to  help  in  this 
way.’’  Only  ten  days  ago,  she  re- modeled  some 
of  my  Chinese  gowna,  of  plain  cotton  cloth,  into 
two  su  ts  to  be  sent  in  the  box  from  Warsaw  to 
Cuban  sufferers.  This  was  her  last  work.  The 
box  left  Warsaw,  April  21st. 

In  the  home  there  are  evidences  of  the  sternest 
self  denial,  and  moat  rigid  economy,  “for  the 
furtherance  of  His  Gospel,’’  in  all  lands.  She 
has  bequeathed  us  a  noble  legacy.  The  memory 
of  these  things  shall  be  gratefully  used  as  a 
lesson  of  Christ’s  constraining  love  among  my 
Chinese  friends.  Such  devotion  will  move  the 
coldest  of  philosophical  Confucianiats. 

“And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying. 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  yea  saith  the  Spirit,  | 


that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  for  their 
works  follow  with  them.’’ 

Below  are  two  testimonials  to  the  work  of 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  from  two  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Church  who  have  visited  China  and 
speak  from  personal  observation.  One  is  from 
Bishop  Hendrix  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South : 

“I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  after  your  tireless  labors  among  the  Higher 
Classes  in  China.  What  I  saw  and  have  since 
learned  of  your  work  in  Peking  in  seeking  to 
familiarize  the  oflScials  and  literary  classes  with 
the  character  and  claims  of  our  holy  religion, 
impressed  me  as  in  the  interest  of  every  mis¬ 
sionary  in  th3  Empire.  Your  tact,  piety,  good 
sense  and  devotion  to  your  work  has  made  a 
favorable  impression.  It  is  a  work  which  will 
commend  itself  and  its  leader  to  the  thoughtful 
people  of  America  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
this  letter  as  my  hearty  endorsement  of  the  work 
to  all  of  liberal  mind  and  open  purse.’’ 

The  other  is  from  Bishop  Walden  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  North.  The  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Atlantic,  a  few  days  since,  while 
crossing  for  a  years’  absence  in  Europe.  He 
writes:  “I  have  read  with  avidity  the  reports 
of  your  work  including  the  5th.  You  will  re¬ 
member  how  my  own  queries  as  to  the  available 
means  of  reaching  the  Chinese  prepared  me  to 
hear  with  interest  of  your  convictions  and  plans 
when  I  was  in  Peking  in  1895.  Much  to  my 
delight,  I  found  in  possession  of  our  Captain 
four  later  documents  presenting  your  work  up 
to  October  15th,  1897,  and  have  read  them  with 
profound  interest.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the' 
wonder  among  the  missionary  churches  will  be 
that  the  importance  of  reaching  the  Higher 
Classes  was  not  discerned  at  a  much  earlier 
period — and  the  providential  character  of  your 
work  will  be  recognized.  I  trust  and  pray  that 
the  Divine  blessing  is  upon  you  in  your  effort 
to  create  the  property  needful  to  give  such  obvi¬ 
ous  character  to  the  International  Institute  as 
will  insure  the  promised  co-operation  among  the 
high  officials  in  Peking  and  command  the  re 
spect  of  those  who  at  present  manifest  no  favor 
toward  it.’’ 


AUBURN  SKHINABT  NECROI.OOT. 

The  following  is  the  annual  obituary  list  of 
Auburn  Alumni,  presented  at  the  Alumni  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  by  the  necrologist,. 
Rev.  William  S.  Jerome  of  Detroit: 

TaUSTEXS. 

1888  98 — Hon.  George  Candee  Buell,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  died  January  24th,  1898,  set.  75. 

ALUMNI. 

1835— Abishai  Scofield,  died  January  2Sth, 
1898,  set.  92. 

1838— James  Harriman  Carrutb,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  15th,  1896,  set  89. 

1841— Franklin  Shumway  Howe,  died  July 
13th,  1897,  set.  88. 

1844—  John  Niles  Hubbard,  died  October  16tb, 
1897,  set.  82. 

1845—  Richard  Marsh  Sandford,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  18th,  1897,  8st.  85. 

1849— Nathan  Bosworth,  died  November  14th, 
1897,  set  79. 

1860— Sidney  Havens  Barteau,  died  October 
— ,  1897,  set  75. 

William  Allen  Niles,  D.D.,  died  September 
I4tb,  1897,  set.  74. 

1852— Yates  Hickey,  died  November  1st,  189 
set.  74. 

John  Campbell  Moses,  died  March  9th,  18 
et.  73. 

1837— Edwin  Kutsen  Davis,  died  July  7th, 
1897,  set  74. 

1859— Guido  Fridlion  Verbeck,  D.D.,  die- 
March  9th,  1898,  set.  68. 

1878— Eneas  McLean,  died  June  11th,  1897, 
set.  48. 

1879  -Palmer  Stephen  Hulbert,  D.D.,  die 
July  23d,  1897,  set  48. 

1898— John  Finney  Graham,  died  December 
31st,  1897,  set.  30. 
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RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Religion  and  Science,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joaeph 
Roberta,  ia  the  title  of  a  book  that  ia  exciting 
much  intereat  among  the  Welah  people  of  this 
country  and  Walee.  The  author,  Dr.  Roberta,  ia 
the  paator  of  the  Welah  Preabyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City,  fie  ia  well  known  amocg  hia 
countrymen,  both  here  and  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  not  only  aa  an  able  and  popular 
preacher,  but  alao  aa  an  author. 

A  writer  of  note,  who  publiehed  a  volume  on 
the  above  subject,  some  years  ago,  laid  himself 
open  to  the  criticism,  which  was  freely  made, 
that  the  book  could  be  thoughtfully  read  through 
without  discovering  what  the  author  meant  by 
either  religion  or  ecience.  Dr.  Roberts  delivers 
the  reader  from  that  dilemma,  for  he  is  an  exact 
and  conaecutive  thinker,  and  believes  in  deOni 
tion.  His  task,  though,  ie  not  a  light  one. 

We  live  in  the  reign  of  the  epecialist.  To  be 
in  possession  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  in  two 
departments,  to  give  authority  to  one's  words  is 
rare.  Dr.  Roberta  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
theological  learning,  aid  one  has  not  to  rtad  far 
in  his  book,  to  be  convinced,  that  he  has  given 
long  and  deep  thought  to  many  scientiBc  sub 
jects.  In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  the  author 
looks  at  what  are  termed  the  four  miracles  in 
their  relat  on  to  science,  viz.,  the  creation  of 
matter,  of  life,  of  man,  and  the  miracle  of  the 
incarnation.  The  treatment  of  these  great  ques 
tions  is  masterly,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
is,  that  although  the  hypothesis  of  evolution 
may  account  for  the  appearance  of  matter,  and 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  nothing  but  creation,  so 
far,  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  human  personality;  pereonality  c  n 
not  be  evolved  out  of  the  non -personal.  Dr. 
Roberts  does  rot  by  any  means  surrender  the 
theory  of  creation  in  relation  to  matter  and  the 
lower  forma  of  life,  but  bolds  that  whatever 
evolution  has  done,  or  may  yet  do,  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  these,  it  has  proved  a  total  failure 
when  applied  to  the  origin  of  personality.  This 
eeema  to  us  a  fair  deduction.  Darwin  and 
Spencer  have^been  able  to  account  for  pereonality, 
on  their  theory,  only  by  robbing  personality  of 
ita  true  meaning.  The  high  standard  of  man’s 
intellectual  powers,  and  moral  disposition,  con 
etitute  an  obstacle  to  the acceptance'of  tie  bypo 
thesis  of  evolution  difficult  to  remove.  Shuer 
man  says  in  his  last  book:  "Mr.  Spencer  sup¬ 
poses  men  to  have  been  scand  into  moral  obliga 
tion  by  the  baton  of  the  primitive  policeman, 
the  ostracism  of  primitive  society,  and  the  bell 
of  the  primitive  priest.  How  a  society  could 
exist  to  deal  out  these  political,  social,  and 
religious  sanctions,  unless  it  rested  on  a  moral 
basis  he  does  not  explain.  This  is  one  of  the 
attempts  to  derive  morality  from  ideas  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  already  pre  suppose  them.” 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  incarnation, 
the  book  touches  its  high  water  mark  in  our 
judgment.  The  incarnation  in  ita  relation  to 
man  and  nature,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  God 
bead  is  discussed  with  much  ability.  The  doc 
trine  of  the  Kenoeia  is  rejected  as  nothing  more 
than  an  "exegetical  hypothesis.”  The  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  God  man  is  the  man  god. 

The  chapters  on  immortality  are  suggestive 
and  contain  much  food  for  thought.  In  theao 
days,  when  the  disposition  seems  to  be  to  try  to 
ac'ount  for  everything,  on  a  natural  basis,  it  is 
healthtul  to  read  a  book  like  this,  where  the 
supernatural  ia  not  crowded  into  a  corner. 

T.  B.  Thomas. 

Mokbob.  N.  Y. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Anniversaries  will  be 
held  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Rochester, 
New  York.  May  16tb  23d  next,  viz:  Women’s 
Home  Missionary  Society,  May  16th;  Mission 
ary  Union.  May  17tb  and  18th;  Home  Mission 
Society,  May  19th  and  20tb ;  Publication  So¬ 
ciety,  May  21st  and  23d.  Delegates  will  be  at 
their  own  charsea,  the  hotels  conceding  reduced 
rates  The  deficit  of  the  Missionary  Union  is 
871.000,  whereas  the  *ear  was  recently  expressed 
that  it  would  be  8108.000.  The  entering  upon 
ita  new  year  with  even  871,000  of  debt  is  very 
unwelcome  to  the  Union,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
cut  down  the  acale  of  appropriations  to  actual 
income. 


WINAN8’  TENEMENTS. 

For  the  sake  of  friends  in  our  own  and  other 
lands  who  have  shown  a  warm,  practical  interest 
in  the  Baltimore  Settlement,  I  give  here  a  brief 
account  of  the  tenements  where  this  work  is  car 
ried  on : 

Mr.  Robert  Winans  was  a  wealthy  man  who 
owned  extensive  machine  shops  on  Parkin 
street,  in  what  is  called  Southwest  Baltimore. 
The  idea  of  these  tenements  originated  with 
him,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  high  rents 
prevailing  previous  to  the  panic  of  1873,  led 
him  to  realize  the  working  man's  need  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  home.  So  his  machine  shops  were 
removed,  and  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  113  brick  houses,  four  stories  high  were 
erected,  the  intersecting  streets  being  graded. 
Hallways  were  on  each  floor,  and  water  was 
conveyed  to  the  fourth  story,  with  waste  pipes 
to  carry  it  off,  while  bath-houses  and  letter 
boxes  sere  provided  for  every  yard.  There 
were  also  arrangements  in  each  bouse  for  dry¬ 
ing  clothes  for  receiving  garbage,  and  for  ashes, 
with  a  vault  in  the  cellar  for  milk,  butter  and 
eggs,  while  Holland  shades  on  spring  rollers 
— which  were  very  rare  in  those  days— appeared 
at  the  front  windows. 

This  "Winans’  Row,”  as  it  is  called,  attracted 
much  notice,  and  the  early  tenants  were  skilled 
mechanics.  Gradually,  however,  these  were  die 
placed  by  the  unemployed,  the  lazy  and  the 
vicious,  so  that  at  length  it  be'^ame  a  demoral¬ 
ized  community. 

The  late  Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  through  his 
experience  in  the  Charity  Organization  So 
ciety,  had  come  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
city,  and  after  months  of  careful  investigation 
he  bad  fixed  upon  Parkin  street  as  on  the  whole 
the  best  place  for  a  social  settlement.  He  laid 
bis  plans  before  the  church,  and  enlisted  a 
num  er  of  Endeavorers.  In  order  to  become 
thorojghly  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  to 
learn  their  special  needs,  he  resided  for  some 
time  in  one  of  the  tenements.  Evening  classes 
were  started  for  boys  and  girls,  and  also  a  Boys’ 
Club.  Besides  the  workers  from  his  own  con 
gregation,  others  came  from  the  Harlem  Avenue 
Church,  from  the  Woman’s  College,  and  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

After  tbe  founder's  sudden  death,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1893  tbe  work  was  carried  on  faithfully  by 
thoee  who  had  undertaKen  it.  At  length,  how 
ever,  it  was  thought  best  to  form  a  corporation, 
entitled,  Tbe  Lawrence  Memorial  Association 
for  Maintaining  the  Work  begun  by  Eldward  A. 
Lawrence,  D.  D. ,  in  Winans'  Tenements. 

The  tenement  where  Mr.  Lawrence  resided 
214  Parkin  st'eet,  was  rented  and  is  designated 
"The  Lawrence  House.”  This  house  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  work  is  going  on  prosper¬ 
ously. 

As  a  part  of  the  tenements  are  to  be  torn 
down,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  interest  may 
be  felt  by  friends  to  make  possible  tbe  purchase 
of  a  better  bouse  with  larger  accommodations. 

Says  Dr.  Stainer,  ita  President:’  "The  effort 
of  tbe  Lawrerce  Memorial  Association  has  been 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  him  whose  name  it 
bears,  to  elevate  in  every  way  possible  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tbe  people  among  whom  the  work  is 
carried  on ;  to  make  them  better  citizens  and 
better  men  and  women.”  Meta  Lander 

Linden  Home,  Marblehbad. 


The  College  of  Emporia  has  been  greatly  be 
resved  in  the  loss  of  its  President,  the  Rev. 
John  D.  Hewitt,  D.  D.  His  death  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  institution  and  leaves  it  in  a  critical 
condition.  Shortly  before  bis  death.  Dr.  Hewitt 
bad  matured  a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
College  debt  This  debt  is  nearly  820,000.  Of 
this  amount,  about  88,000  is  for  current  expenses 
and  ought  to  be  paid  immediately.  Will  not  tbe 
friends  of  Chrstian  education  come  to  our  help 
in  this  special  emergency  ?  Contributions  sent 
to  Major  Calvin  Hood.  Treasurer,  or  to  Theodore 
Bracken,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at 
Emporia,  Kanaaa,  will  be  gratefully  received 
I  and  acknowledged. 


THE  REASONABLENESS  OF  FAITH. 

A  Sermon  by  Rev.  A.  O.  Beebee,  D.D. 

‘ '  For  he  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invis- 
bte.”— Heb.  11:27. 

‘  While  ire  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  at  things  which  are  not  seen  :  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." — 
2nd.  Cor.  4:  18. 

"For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight." — 2  Cor 
5:  7. 

It  ie  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  these  most  interesting  passages  of 
Scripture  can  be  effected  within  tbe  limits  of  a 
single  discourse.  Nor  were  they  selected  with 
such  a  purpose  in  view.  But,  the  rather,  as 
suggesting  a  theme  which  it  may  be  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  to  consider. 

Tbe  walk  of  faith,  or  tbe  life  of  faith,  is  a 
mystery  to  the  world.  Indeed,  to  many  minds, 
it  is  an  absurdity.  And,  no  wonder.  The 
world,  purblind  as  it  is,  ridicules  the  idea 
that  faith  can  and  does  open  before  tbe  soul 
vistas  which  it  cannot  penetrate,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainties  and  realities  are  to  be,  and  are  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  which  it  cannot 
behold.  Therefore,  that  faith  becomes  to  many 
a  riddle  and  a  mystery  not  merely,  but  a  down¬ 
right  absurdity.  They  cannot  see  the  great  and 
wonderful  things  which  the  believer  does,  and 
so  they  ridicule  bis  faith  and  deny  the  existence 
of  those  realities  which  he  claims  to  see  and  to 
be  cognizant  of  through  his  faith.  But  here  is 
their  mistake,  in  supposing  and  claiming  that 
their  ignorance  proves  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  be¬ 
liever  false.  We  admit  at  once  that  tbe  unbe¬ 
liever  cannot  discover  those  mysteries  which  tbe 
believer  even  discerns  as  yet  only  in  part.  For, 
ppiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned.  Be 
sides  we  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and 
consequently  know  only  in  part.  But  the  world, 
not  hyving  so  much  even  aa  this  glass,  this  tele¬ 
scope  of  faith,  to  aid  their  vision,  discern  only 
those  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal.  Their 
souls  consequently  do  not  rise  to  a  perception  of 
those  divine  realities  which  are  discerned  only 
through  faith. 

We  assert,  therefore,  and  with  little  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  substantiate  tbe  assertion,  that 
tbe  unseen  is  more  substantial,  and,  if  possible, 
more  real  than  is  the  seen.  And  this  is  so,  not 
alone  in  regard  to  spiritual  things,  but  also  in 
regard  to  many  things  which  lie  right  about  us 
and  with  which  we  are  conversant  in  every  day 
Tife. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  book.  This  is  one  of 
those  things  which  are  seen.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  real,  that  is,  a  reality.  Now 
do  we  see  that  book  ?  Practically  we  do,  but 
philosophically,  or  in  fact,  we  do  not.  We  see 
merely  its  image.  Tbe  eye  through  which,  or 
as  in  common  parlance  we  say,  by  which  it  is 
seen,  is  a  camera  obscura,  tbe  lenses  of  which 
form  an  inverted  image  of  tbe  book  on  the 
retina,  which  is  in  tbe  back  part  of  the  eye. 
And  the  impression  which  that  image  makes 
there  is  carried  by  delicate  nerves  up  to  tbe 
brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  mysterious  livi  g 
principle,  or  thing,  which  we  call  mind,  and  :t 
looking  down  upon  that  image,  infers  that  there 
is  a  book.  But  does  the  mind  see  the  book  7 
At  most,  only  ita  image.  As,  if  when 
looking  into  a  mirror  there  is  reflected  to  me 
tbe  image  of  another  person,  I  infer  at  once 
that  there  must  be  some  one  else  in  the  room 
with  me.  But  do  I  see  that  other  person  by 
looking  into  the  mirror  7  Not  at  all.  I  see  only 
his  image.  Indeed,  I  see  not  even  so  much  as 
that,  for  I  see  only  ^tbe  image  of  his  image. 
But  tell  me,  which  is  tbe  more  real,  the  book  and 
that  person,  or  tbe  unseen,  thinking  something 
within,  which  assures  me  that  they  are  7  Take 
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this  unseen,  thinking  principle  out  of  the  body, 
and  though  the  eye  may  remain  just  as  perfect 
in  all  its  parts  as  before,  yet  there  shall  be  no 
sight  there.  That  which  saw  has  departed.  The 
seen  is  temporal,  but  the  unseen  is  eternal. 

Again,  we  listen  to  the  strains  of  sweet,  de 
licious  music.  Now,  we  say  that  it  is  the  ear 
that  hears.  But  does  it  T  The  air,  aet  to  vibrat 
ing  by  certain  instruments,  or  by  the  human 
voice,  strikes  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The 
impressions  there  made— as  with  the  eye— are 
carried  by  delicate  nerves  to  the  brain  again, 
where  is  that  wonderful,  unseen  thing,  the 
mind,  which  is  what  sees  and  hears  and  feels 
for  us,  and  without  which  every  sense  is  dead. 
The  organs  of  sense  may  be  all  there  and  just  as 
perfect  immediately  after  as  before  its  departure, 
but  this,  the  living  principle,  once  gone,  and 
henceforth  no  beauty  attracts,  no  harmony  can 
arouse  and  no  fragrance  delight.  What  is  left 
is  but  a  dead  corpse,  inanimate  dust,  and  fit 
only  to  be  put  under  ground.  The  seen  in  tem¬ 
poral,  but  the  unseen  is  eternal. 

Again,  we  take  up  the  printed  page  and  what 
do  we  see  f  Why,  here  are  certain  black  marks 
which  form  letters,  syllables  and  words.  On 
reading  a  sentence  a  thought  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  Now  do  we  see  the  thought  ?  No,  it  is 
invisible.  All  that  we  see  are  certain  black 
marks  that  have  been  stamped  on  the  paper, 
and  which  at  most,  are  but  the  vehicle  upon 
which,  or  through  which,  the  thought  is  con¬ 
veyed.  Now  tell  me,  which  is  the  more  real,  these 
marks— the  vehicle — or  the  thought  which  they 
have  conveyed  to  the  mind  ?  They  may  be 
blotted  out,  but  the  thought  shall  live  forever. 
“The  seen  is  temporal,  but  the  unseen  in  eter¬ 
nal." 

Take  another  illustration. 

For  example,  I  trace  with  a  crayon  on  paper, 
or  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard,  a  right  angled 
triangle,  or  some  other  geometrical  figure.  Now 
those  lines  are  not  the  figure.  They  at  most 
only  serve  to  make  it  visible.  It  was,  though 
unseen,  from  eternity.  The  crayon  mark  or  line 
of  chalk  is  nothing  but  dust  which  can  be  easily 
wiped  out,  but  the  figure  is  there  still,  an  un¬ 
alterable,  eternal  principle  of  mathematics.  Now 
which  is  the  more  real  of  the  two,  the  line  of 
chalk,  or  the  figure  which  is  made  visible? 
Again  we  say,  the  seen  is  temporal,  but  the  un¬ 
seen  is  eternal.  Which  is  the  more  real,  the  apple 
which  falls  from  its  parent  stem,  or  the’invisible 
force  which  brings  it  down  and  holds  it  to  the 
earth  ? 

The  mathematician  lives,  seeing  invisible 
anglee  and  figures  all  the  while.  He  believes  in 
the  principles  of  mathematics;  and  this  belief, 
begetting  effort  and  thought,  lifts  him  at  length 
into  the  realm  of  the  unseen,  until  hie  soul 
roams  and  revels  amid  realities  which,  though 
eternal,  are  just  as  hidden  from  the  common 
mind  as  if  they  were  not — as  if  they  had  no  ex¬ 
istence.  In  this  respect  the  mathematician 
resembles  him  of  whom  the  text  speaks,  who  en¬ 
dured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  The 
mathematician  lives  and  labors  seeing  many  in¬ 
visible  things — things  which  can  be  seen  only 
by  the  eye  pf^the  mind.  But  Moses  lived  and 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  dwells  in  light  un¬ 
approachable  and  whose  “glory  it  is  to  conceal 
a  thing." 

Now  the  inquiry  arises  right  here.  Why  cannot 
every  Christian  live  in  thin  respect  just  as  the 
mathematician  does,  and  as  Moses  did,  in  sight 
of  unseen  realities,  and  as  seeing  Him  even  who 
is  invisible  7  Well,  I  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  he  may  not.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  this  is  for  the  Christian  to  do  just  as  Moses 
did,  and  as  the  mathematician  does,  and  I  see 
not  why  the  unseen  cannot  be  revealed  to  him, 
as  to  them.  There  is  a  key  by  which  this 
Arcana  may  be  entered  and  rifled  of  many  of 
its  mysteries.  And  that  key  is  faith,  coupled 
with  earnest  effort  and  prayer.  The  mathema 


tician  has  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  mathematics.  And  yet,  this,  his  faith,  does 
not  of  itself  open  up  to  his  mind  the  deep  things 
of  his  science.  But  it  does  awaken  in  him  an 
earnest  desire  to  know  them ;  and  impels  him 
to  prolonged,  untiring  and  faithful  effort  and 
study  to  discover  them.  Thus,  one  by  one,  as 
he  labors  up  to  their  comprehension,  do  they 
come  under  his  view,  until,  at  length,  the  invisi¬ 
ble  is  discovered;  and  the  unseen,  becoming 
a  living  reality,  lies  spread  out  before  him. 
This,  the  result  of  his  faith,  is  also  the  fruit, 
or  work  of  his  faith.  Well,  just  so  of  the  Chris 
tian.  He  believes  in  Qod.  He  must  needs  do 
so  much  as  this  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  at  all. 
Well,  then,  let  him  not  stop  here  and  with  only 
this  measure  of  knowledge,  but  let  him  go  on  to 
know  the  Lord.  It  is  not  enough  for  my  happi 
ness  and  peace  simply  to  know  that  Ood  is ;  but 
I  must  know  Him,  and  those  invisible  things 
which  pertain  to  His  character  and  His  govern¬ 
ment,  before  these — happiness  and  peace — can 
become  an  assurance  to  me.  And  I  must  so  live 
that  if  called  to  endure,  I  shall,  like  Moses,  en 
dure  as  teeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  or  I  shal^ 
have  neither  wisdom  to  live  nor  strength  to  en¬ 
dure.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  my  preeent  sin¬ 
ful  condition  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
Qod  is,  affords  me  no  peace  of  itself  alone.  For 
with  this  knowledge  comes  also  the  sense  of  ac¬ 
countability.  But  this  fills  me  with  fear  and 
alarm,  for  I  am  a  sinner.  Evidently,  then,  be¬ 
fore  I  can  have  peace  I  must  have  a  fuller  and 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  Ood.  I  must  obey 
the  injunction  to  acquaint  myself  with  Him 
would  I  have  peace.  As  said  the  venerable  Dr. 
Muller  of  Bristol,  England,  “When  I  became 
acquainted  with  God  I" 

And  may  not  just  this  be  the  weakness  of 
many  real  Christians  even,  that  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  certainly  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  Qod  f  They,  in  their  regeneration,  were, 
so  to  apeak,  introduced  to  Qod ;  but  they  have 
failed  to  follow  or  to  know  and  apprehend  him 
of  whom  they  have  been  apprehended.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  but  weak,  irresolute,  vacillat¬ 
ing  Christians,  and  when  called  to  endure  they 
have  no  hidden,  unseen  sources  of  strength,  and 
so  are  easily  overcome.  They  endure  not  as  see¬ 
ing  Him  who  is  invisible-  The  seen  very  nearly 
bounds  their  horizon  and  too  much  engrosses 
their  attention.  Such  may,  indeed,  in  Qod's 
works  read  these  invisible  things,  even  His  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  Godhead ;  but  not  having  entered 
as  yet  into  the  mysteries,  as  well  as  the  riches, 
of  his  grace,  they  do  not  apprehend  that  that 
same  power  which  is  thus  displayed  in  his  works 
may  be  theirs,  and  is  pledged  for  their  salvation. 
Hence  they  have  neither  joy  nor  victory  in  their 
trials,  but  are  overcome  by  them.  For  they  en¬ 
dure  not  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  Divine 
and  eternal  realities  weigh  not  on  their  souls. 
For,  not  seen,  not  spprehended  as  yet,  these  are 
not  realities  to  them  as  yet.  Walking  leas  by 
faith  than  by  sight,  unseen  things  are  to  them 
in  the  dim  distance,  mere  phantoms  and  shadows, 
which  frighten  and  alarm,  rather  than  comfort 
and  console.  But  it  may  be  asked,  bow  can 
these  unseen  things  be  brought  nigh  no  as  to  be 
seen  by  us  ?  A  very  important  inquiry.  The 
Apostle  gives  answer  when  he  nays,  “For  we 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  night"  Faith  is  to  the 
soul  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body.  It  brings  dis¬ 
tant  things  near,  and  reveals  what  without  it 
is  both  unseen  and  unknown,  and  will  forever 
remain  thus  to  us.  But  it  may  still  be  asked, 
how  is  it  that  faith  does  all  this  f  Well,  let  us 
turn  back  to  an  illustration  already  employed, 
viz. :  ^at  of  the  mathematician,  and  nee  if  this 
will  not  shed  some  light  on  the  subject.  As 
stated,  he  has  faith  in  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  mathematics;  he  believes  them 
true.  This  is  bis  faith.  True,  this  belief  of 
bis  does  not  of  itself  open  up  to  his  mind  the 
mysteries  of  his  science.  But  he  believes  those 
mysteries  are  there,  wrapt  up  in  his  science,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  all  rest  are  true.  And  having  this 


faith,  he  studies  over  and  begins  to  apply  theso 
principles  farther  and  farther,  and  more  and 
more,  until  at  length  those  aforetime  hidden 
things  unfold  themselves  to  his  view  and  become 
living  realities  to  his  mind.  Well,  just  so  of 
the  deep  things  of  Qod.  Many  of  these  are  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  both  His  works  and  His  Word. 
But  they  are  not  fully  apprehended  by  us.  they 
are  not  realities  to  our  souls  as  yet.  And  our 
faith  even  does  not  lift  the  vail  entirely  at  once. 

But  we  believe  that  Qod  is.  We  stand  on  this 
truth.  We  now  begin,  perchance,  to  study  His 
works.  Here  we  become  impressed  with  God’s 
might  and  power.  But  in  this  study  of  His 
works,  we  discover  also  evident  design,  and  by 
this  are  impreesed  with  a  cense  of  His  wisdom. 
We  also  find  here  intimation,  at  least,  of  His 
compassion  and  mercy  in  providing  remedies 
against  disease,  and  in  certain  recurerative 

owers  in  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  hing- 

oms.  For  example,  1  cut  myself— nature  heals 
the  wound.  Again,  I  mar  a  plant,  or  break  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  Soon,  by  a  power  inherent  irr 
them,  the  plant  has  righted  itself  sgain,  and  ths 
tree  has  covered  the  break  that  was  made. 
These  are  but  intimations,  however.  But  now, 
I  open  that  other  Book  of  Qod,  His  Divins 
Revelation  to  Men,  and  here,  what  nature  only 
intimated,  I  find  fullv  revealed  and  explicitly 
declared.  My  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Word 
impels  me  on  to  deeper  and  still  deeper  investi¬ 
gation  into  his  truth  until  I  find  not  merely  that 
Qod  is  but  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  who 
diligently  eeek  Him. 

And  now,  too,  my  own  personal  experience 
comes  in  to  confirm  this  testimony  concerning 
Him  and  to  strengthen  my  faith.  Thun  while 
the  truth  becomes  more  and  more  real,  and — 
opening  up  before  the  mind— beckons  on  and  on, 
and  an  increasing  faith  inspiies,  and  the  Holy- 
Spirit  illumines,  I  preen  on  to  know  Him,  whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal.  Thus  does  the  Christian 
acquaint  himself  with  Qod,  and.  by  so  doing, 
finds  peace.  And  thus.  too.  are  the  bidden 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  faith  revealed  to  the 
soul,  until,  at  length,  the  Christian  eball  live 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible— that  is.  He  who 
is  the  Unseen  Jehovah  shall  become  both  a  liv¬ 
ing  reality  to  the  soul,  and  an  ever  preeent  help. 
How  beautiful,  (is  it  not  7)  to  see  toe  Christian 
thus  walking  by  faith  and  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  an  unseen,  yet  ever  preeent  and  ever  helpful 
Qod  !  What  more  beautiful  but  what  more  de¬ 
sirable,  or  more  safe  for  us  I 

What  a  different  phase  does  it  put  on  the- 
piety  and  character  of  a  man  to  have  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  unseen  things.  Then  in  he  fitted  both 
to  labor  and  to  endure  for  Christ.  And  then, 
too,  bow  does  an  apprehension  of  unaeen  things 
-which  comes  to  the  soul  only  through  faith — 
give  a  meaning  to  all  our  religious  observances 
and  worship.  There  in  no  significauce  whatever 
in  any  act  of  worship,  or  religious  devotion  on 
our  part,  except  as  we  realise  that  God  is,  snd 
that,  in  some  way.  He  is  affected  or,  at  least, 
is  interested  in  our  behalf  and  in  our  services. 
For  example ;  I  go  into  my  closet  to  pray.  Now, 
unless  I  can  realise  in  some  measure  that  Qod 
is ;  unless  He  in  a  veritable  reality  to  my  sou) 
I  cannot  pray.  Nor  unless  my  faith  not  onlv 
makes  Him  a  reality  to  my  soul,  but  sbal) 
also  enable  me  to  see  Him  at  hand  waiting 
to  be  gracious,  and— as  it  were— bending  over 
me  in  love,  only  anxious  to  learn  the  dMire  of 
my  heart  that  He  might  fill  me  with  Himself, 
my  prayer  in  but  a  form,  there  is  no  unction  in 
it.  But  when  faith  brings  Qod  near  and  sees 
Him  ready  to  bless,  then  prayer  means  some¬ 
thing-then  it  is  the  helpless  child  communing 
with  a  kind  and  loving  father,  and  prayer  be¬ 
comes  both  a  privilege  and  a  delight  But  not 
otherwise.  Just  so,  too,  of  all  worship,  public 
as  well  as  private.  It  is  the  realization  of  Qod 
near  to  accept  our  praise,  to  hear  our  prayers^ 
and  to  bless  our  souls  through  His  truth  that 
makes  our  public  worship  either  a  joy,  or  of 
any  special  value  to  us. 

Everything,  then,  depends  on  our  walking  by 
faith.  For,  without  faith  it  in  impoMibie  t» 
pleaee  God  not  only,  but  without  this  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  have  any  spiritual  life  in  the 
soul.  And,  more  than  this,  unless  our  faith 
grasps  unseen  things  no  an  to  make  them  reali¬ 
ties  to  us,  we  are  still  walking  by  night,  and— 
feeding  the  soul  on  that  which  in  seen- aie  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  bitter  disappointment 
and  lamentation  at  the  last  For  the  seen  ia 
temporal,  but  the  unseen  in  eternal.  How  happy 
then  the  condition  of  him  who  can  nay  with  th 
poet: 

••  I  cannot  feel  Thee  touch  my  hand 
With  proMure  light  and  mild. 

To  oheoK  me,  aa  my  mother  did. 

When  I  was  but  a  child— 

But  I  can  feel  Thee  In  my  thoughts 
Fighting  with  eln  for  me : 

And  when  my  heart  loves.  Gtod  I  know 
The  sweetness  Is  from  Thee.” 
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Napolbom  III.  AifD  His  Cocbt.  Bt  Imbert  de 
SaiDt-Amaod.  Being  Volume  II  of  a  Series 
on  The  Second  French  Empire..  With 
Illuatrationa  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
81.50. 

This  volume  covers  the  years  1853  1856,  “when 
Louis  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory.” 

A  previous  one,  “Louis  Napoleon  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Montijo,”  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  and  had  stimulated  historical  students 
and  general  readers  to  new  interest  in  this 
brilliant  period  of  the  later  French  history. 
M.  de  Saint- Amend  writes  as  an  observer;  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  famous  Drouyn  de  Lbuys,  and  he 
witnessed  the  stirring  scenes  which  be  describes 
and  saw  their  signihcance  from  the  inside  of 
things.  He  writes  with  ease,  grace  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  there  is  no  apparent  purpose  to  over¬ 
praise  or  to  underestimate,  but  rather  to  give 
events  their  true  place,  position,  sequence  and 
meaning.  He  delights  in  the  spirited  panorama 
which  he  unrolls  for  inspection  and  talks  so  well 
about^it  that  we  like  him  and  enjoy  his  story. 
But  that  was  to  be  expected.  He  is  no  stranger, 
no  novice.  His  “Famous  Women  of  the  French 
Court,”  four  volumes  on  the  old  times,  three  on 
Marie  Antoinette,  three  on  the  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine  and  four  on  th  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
are  sketches  better  for  use  than  many  histories 
of  greater  size  and  pretension;  they  are  “short 
books  on  great  subjecta,”  and  show  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  intelligence,  combination,  investigation 
end  truthfulness.  “Forgotten  diaries,  hitherto 
unearthed  letters,  extracts  from  public  proceed¬ 
ings,  ’  ’  enrich  these  pages. 

The  monographs  on  Napoleon  III.  are  needed. 
Hugo  has  hitherto  had  the  floor.  His  “Story 
of  a  Great  Crime”  is  on  almost  all  book-shelves; 
it  has  assumed  to  be  a  classic.  The  fiascos  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  the  terrible  tragedy 
ending  at  Sedan,  all  have  cast  their  sinister 
lights  on  the  splendid  interval^between  them, 
during  which  Ixiuis  Napoleon  had  bis  only 
chance  to  appear  in  a  true  light  and  leave  any 
real  record  on  the  page  of  true  French  history. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  when  his  opportunity  came, 
housed  it;  his  showing  is  much  better  than 
most  outside  or  hostile  writers  seem  willing  or 
able  to  concede.  The  real  strength  of  the  third 
Napoleon  has  been  very  much  obscured  or 
ignored.  Hie  weakness  we  know,  and  it  was 
within  a  certain  narrow  range,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  hie  birth,  imprisonment,  suffering  and 
defeat  Why  should  not  the  son  of  Queen  Hor- 
tense  be  a  dreamer,  a  visionary  if  you  will,  under 
such  conditions  T  And  when  at  last  his  dream 
was  even  more  than  fulfilled,  do  we  not  wonder 
more  at  the  power  of  the  man  that  could  wait 
for  it  than  at  the  fulfilment  itself  f  Nay,  he 
was  not  the  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  the 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  strong  partizans, 
which  he  is  so  commonly  and  so  fiippantly 
charged  with  being;  for  the  history  of  France 
alone  is  enough  to  show  the  shallownees'of  such 
a  judgment  of  its  chief  representative  from 
“  1848  to  1870.  ”  It  has  been  well  said  that  be 
had  what  his  uncle,  the  First  Napoleon  lacked. 
We  may  add  that  he  was  a  greater  Statesman 
than  has  come  to  the  front  in  Prance,  since  the 
Revolution  did  away  with  Statesmen  and  put 
politicians— opportunists — in  their  place.  Badly 
as  he  led  France,  he  had  truer  ideas  of  what 
she  needed  than  any  one  of  his  detractors  showed 
himself  to  possess,  when  be  had  a  chance  to 
exploit  his  own.  And  much  as  we  love  the 
French  Republic,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
France  realised  how  much  she  lost  when  her 
Emperor  was  made  captive  by  the  “terrible 
Teuton ;”  she  does  not  seem  to  realize  it  now. 
The  future  has  yet  disclosures  in  store. 

There  is  also  need  of  this  simple  story  to  show 
the  Crimean  war  in  its  true  light  That  page 


of  European  history  it  is  the  interest  of  too 
many  to  blot  and  disfigure.  If  the  Czar  of 
Russia  had  made  the  French  minister  hie  confi¬ 
dant  instead  of  the  Englishman,  the  history  of 
the  last  forty  years  would  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent  “The  sick  man”  lives  I  What  a  joy  he 
must  be  to  bis  saviors  1  What  a  lovely  valetudi¬ 
narian  he  makes  on  the  ehores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
sitting  by  the  gates  of  the  Elast !  And  England 
did  not  take  the  Malakoff ;  she  glorified  herself 
only  at  Balaclava  which  Tennyson  has  told  to 
the  latest  ages.  Cyprus  is  her  trophy  and  Crete 
is  still  in  hospital,  waited  on  by  “the  great 
powers,”  while  Armenia  shrieks  to  deafened 
ears! 

This  little  book  also  helps  us  to  know  Louis 
Napoleon  as  a  man.  Victoria  was  younger  then 
than  she  is  now;  but  we  "should  discredit  her 
too  much  if  we  say  that  her  judgment  of  her 
imperial  guest  was  only  a  woman’s  fancy  for  an 
interesting  stranger.  The  fact  that  she  has 
written  of  him  at  all  in  significant;  when  we 
find  her  penetrating  into  the  reasons  for  her 
liking,  we  begin  to  respect  her  judgment  and 
think  better  of  Napoleon.  The  tragedy  of 
December,  1851,  has  cast  a  doubt  on  the  human¬ 
ity  no  leas  than  the  stateamanehip  which  suffered 
it  The  final  tragedy  of  the  great  defeat  has 
made  it  easy  to  say,  “The  Eupire  was  a  sham 
and  the  Emperor  shallow!”  But  how  French¬ 
men  can  disown  their  country  in  that  manner 
through  prejudice  we  cannot  see,  unless  it  be 
>  that  they  blame  Napoleon  for  the  Nemesis  of 
“Jena;”  unless  they  claim  that  not  the  German 
strength  but  the  Emperor’s  weakness  gave  France 
to  the  destroyer.  No,  history  tells  ^  different 
story ;  and  let  all  allowances  be  made  for  his 
infirmities  as  a  man,  yet  it  will  by  and  bye  write 
him  among  the  patriots  of  France,  a  man  whom 
the  greatest  Queen  could  receive  with  respect 
and  dismiss  with  sincere  affection ! 

Paris.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest 

Alfred  Vizitelly.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

New  York :  Two  Volumes.  82. 

This  book  of  Zola’s,  is  the  last  of  his  “tale 
of  three  cities,  ”  through  which  the  young  priest, 
Pierre  Froment,  plays  his  predestined  part  and 
comes  to  his  end  as  the  husband  of  “Marie,” 
the  ward  and  intended  wife  of  hie  brother,  and 
as  a  workman  in  the  “bicycle  shop”  of  bis 
nephew.  For  this  purpoce  he  was  created  and 
whoever  followed  him  to  “Lourdes”  knew  that 
his  destiny  was  to  deny  the  'aith.  The  journey 
to  “Rome”  is  a  variation  of  the  experimental 
experience,  but  with  no  freedom  from  the  bonds 
of  doubt  and  no  possible  escape  from  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  and  conclusion.  The  return  to 
“Paris”  is  the  final  stage  of  the  doomed  souls’ 
progress  and  as  if  the  city  as  it  is,  did  rot  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  excuses  and  occasions  for  the 
young  priest’s  final  leap  into  the  abyss  of  despair 
and  renunciation,  the  terrible  state  of  the  society 
which  hie  inexorable  master  creates  from  abund¬ 
ant  materials,  like  a  horrid  moral  cess  pool  into 
which  he  is  mercilessly  flung,  insures  his  demcr- 
alization  and  brings  the  experiment  to  its  end. 

If  a  man  sets  out  to  find  in  this  world  excuse 
or  ground  for  denying  his  religious  instincts 
and  denouncing  the  Christian  Church,  he  need 
not  be  so  long  about  it,  nor  search  so  far.  Nor 
need  he  dig  into  the  slime  of  badness  in  men 
or  things,  for  the  old  word  is  true  and  even 
the  righteousness  of  men  “is  as  filthy  rags. ” 
To  fulfil  a  desire  to  deny  the  faith  in  which  one 
in  born,  to  achieve  a  design  to  undermine  and 
destroy  it,  in  just  as  simple  and  short  a  process 
as  to  kill  oneself  or  to  commit  an  outrageous 
crime.  The  folly,  the  wickedness  of  it  is  just  as 
great.  True  to  his  peculiar  delight  in  revolting 
details,  Zola  slays  the  soul  of  this  young  priest 
like  a  savage  with  all  refinement  of  cultivated 
cruelty,  with  flourish  of  knife  and  playing  of 
sensibility;  gloating  over  his  task  and  laughing 
into  the  agonized  face  of  his' victim,  with  hide¬ 
ous  grimacss  at  the  pitying  spectators.  It  is  a 


devil’s  orgie,  carried  out  in  demoniac  jest  with 
yells  and  shrieks  of  frenzied  exultation.  Yet 
Zola  pretends  to  be  a  philcaopher  and  a  social 
reformer  I  If  this  is  his  “scholarly  calm,”  what 
is  it  better  than  a  mad  rush  into  the  revel  of 
NibiliEm  and  universal  destruction  ? 

In  the  picture  of  “Guillaume,”  with  his  new 
explosive  laid  under  the  church  which  be  waits 
to  let  off  when  the  vast  crowd  has  filled  the 
edifice,  Zola  has  unconsciously  drawn  his  own 
portrait.  That  is  precisely  his  spiritual  atti¬ 
tude.  The  aim  and  end  of  his  book  is  as 
blindly,  recklessly  ruinous  to  the  helpless 
masses.  If  you  take  away  charity  what  did  you 
put  in  its  place T  “Justice?”  Ah,  that  is  the 
thing  of  which  they  are  most  afraid.  The  dreams 
of  Eldward  Bellamy  are  a  thousand  times  to  be 
preferred,  because  though  futile,  they  are  at 
least  humane.  The  “equality”  of  Bellamy  is  a 
gentle  fiction;  but  the  “justice”  of  Zola  is  a 
demon  of  greed,  bloodshed  and  riot  such  as 
Paris  has  too  often  found  abroad  in  her  fairest 
streets.  If  the  angel  of  “charity”  come  from 
heaven  can  do  us  no  good,  what  will  the  devil  of 
“justice”  born  lof  men’s  selfishness  avail. Is**' 
to  ^elp  wen''te'*daivour"one”Mother 
Bo  much^for^^e  tneorv  ana  spmt  tk 
famous  “trilogy.”  The  translator,  Mr.  Ernest 
Alfred  Vizitelly,  in  his  preface,  enters  his  pro¬ 
test  against  Zola’s  “insularity,”  which  makes 
him  think  Paris  is  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  nowhere.  The  point  is  well  taken,  but 
the  criticism  may  be  carried  further  on  the  same 
Ipe.  We  quote  Mr.  Vizitelly  because  this  is 
his  right.  “For  it  is  certain  that  Catholicism, 

I  may  say,  Christianity,  is  fast  crumbling  in 
F’rance.  ”  “The  French  masses  regard  Catholi¬ 
cism,  or  Christianity,  which  ever  one  pleases,  as 
a  religion  of  death— a  religion  which,  taking  its 
stand  on  the  text,  ‘There  shall  always  be  poor 
among  you,’  (this  is  a  sad  misreading,)  con¬ 
demns  them  to  toil  and  moil  in  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress,  their  whole  life  long,  with  no  other  con¬ 
solation  than  the  promise  of  happiness  in 
heaven.  ’  ’ 

No  doubt  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
view  of  France  as  Paris  represents  it,  but  there 
is  another  side  to  be  heard  from.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Zola,  who  is  just  now  having  a 
taste  of  French  justice,  and  merits  our  deepest 
sympathy,  knows  the  “other  side”  even  of 
Paris.  His  vogue  and  his  tastes  take  him  out 
of  the  way  of  what,  if  he  did  know  it,  might 
modify  hie  sweeping  judgment.  Yet  granting 
all  that  his  translator  assumes,  is  there  no  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  world  that  believes  Ihe  Bible  and 
puts  its  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  Zola  think 
that  the  Reformation  was  a  failure  of  faith  ?  Or 
can  it  be  possible  that  he  fancies  the  “Latin 
race”  to  have  had  no  share  in  the  progress  of 
religion  tince  the  dawn  of  the  new  age?  How 
blind  must  he  be  who  can  eee  no  change  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  sirce  Philip  of  Spain,  or 
Borgia  of  Italy!  Granted  that  the  “policy  of 
Leo  XIII.  has  come  too  late,”  nevertheless  it 
has  come!  That  fact  is  substance;  and  it  proves 
him  wrong  who  denies  life  to  Leo’s  church  ! 

Ambroise  Par£  and  His  Times,  1510  1590.  By 
Stephen  Paget.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1898.  81  50. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  find  ourselves  be- 
I  hind  the  scenes  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  just  at  this  moment  when  the  French 
Protestant  world  on  both  sides  of  the  eea  are 
commemorating  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  Par6  was  an  eminent  surgeon  in  these 
days  when  surgeons  were  only  just  beginning  to 
differentiate  themselves  from  barbers;  he  was 
truly  a  man  of  science  though  his  science  has 
long  ago  become  antiquated.  He  was  a  Protest¬ 
ant  and  yet  beloved  by  the  king  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  as 
well  as  of  the  kings  who  preceded  and  followed 
the  ill  advised  Charles  IX.  He  was  a  genuine 
Puritan,  yet  a  favored  courtier,  a  man  of  keen 
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and  shrewd  humor,  a  beoefactor  of  the  race  by 
hia  acientiflc  diacoveriea,  brave,  outspoken,  as 
full  of  mettle  as  of  sympathy. 

Par6  kept  a  journal  during  the  thirty  yearn  of 
his  military  service  as  well  as  before  and  after. 
A  man  rather  of  action  and  observation  than  of 
culture,  hia  writings  are  shrewd,  quaint  and 
full  of  pith.  Mr.  Paget  has  used  these  writings 
with  great  good  sense  and  a  rare  self  denial— it 
would  have  been  so  delightful  to  interpret  and 
idealize  such  a  man.  Instead,  he  lets  him  reveal 
himself,  interposing  his  own  comment  or  ampli- 
dcation  only  where  this  is  clearly  needed.  Par6 
lived  in  stirring  times,  and  Mr.  Paget’s  book, 
though  possibly  it  might  have  been  shortened 
in  a  little  is  a  charming  and  very  satisfactory 
picture  of  those  times, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery 
OP  Sermons.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Edwin 
■Charles  Dargan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homi¬ 
letics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theoloeical 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1^.  $1.75. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for 
twenty  eight  years,  and  in  all  that  time  its  rep¬ 
utation  has  been  growing.  Teachers  in  all 
denominations  have  united  to  praise  its  rscellen- 
cies  by  putting  it  to  the  test  of  class  room  use. 
The  author  also  used  it  in  hia  own  recitations 
till  the  time  of  his  death  and  saw  it  pass  through 
no  less  than  twenty-two  editions  in  lees  than 
twenty  five  years.  He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
see  it  through  the  press  again  in  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion,  but  his  sudden  death  denied  him  that 
privilege.  His  mantle  has  fallen  upon  an  appre¬ 
ciative  successor,  who  has  completed  the  au¬ 
thor’s  task.  His  object  has  been  to  send  forth 
the  new  twenty-third  edition  with  those  addi¬ 
tions  which  Dr.  Broadus  desired  to  have  incor¬ 
porated,  the  notes  which  he  had  placed  upon  the 
margin  of  his  class-room  copy,  the  suggebtione 
which  had  been  afforded  by  the  practical  tests 
of  instruction  imparted  to  successive  classes, 
those  things  which  have  continued  to  make  the 
bo(  k  a  living  thing. 

The  book  is  tco  well  known  aud  too  highly 
prized  to  make  it  necessary  to  describe  it  in 
-detail.  Its  age  is  its  crown  of  glcry,  because  it 
has  successfully  stood  the  ordeal  of  time.  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  almost  the  length  of  a  generation  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  survive  another, 
and  one  can  only  wish  that  multitudes  of  stu¬ 
dents  yet  to  come  may  derive  the  same  help  and 
inspiration  from  it  which  their  predecessors 
have  done. 

The  Decoration  of  Houses.  By  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons  New  York :  ft. 

The  subject  of  bouse  decoration  is  a  matter 
of  unfailing  interest,  for  although  we  may  not 
be  actively  conscious  of  the  comfort  and  rest  we 
get  from  the  harmonies  of  form  and  color  in  our 
surroundings,  even  the  most  indifferent  feels  a 
vague  serse  of  unrest  when  they  are  harsh  and 
unpleaaing.  So  when  we  go  into  ambitious 
homes  where  money  is  more  abundant  than  taste, 
and  find  the  hideous  and  vulgar  combinations 
that  offend  and  hurt  us,  we  long  to  have  the 
public  eye  and  taste  trained,  and  therefore  are 
grateful  for  a  woik  like  this  which  sets  a  higher 
standard  and  helps  us  to  know  and  choose  the 
best.  We  need  to  be  reminded  that  “originality” 
is  not  the  first  thing  to  be  sought  in  decorative 
art,  that  there  are  “necessary  laws  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,”  that  “decoration  must  harmonize  with 
structural  limitations,”  and  that  “good  decora¬ 
tion  is  only  interior  architecture,”  and  “is 
always  subservient  to  proportion  ” 

Recognizing  that  the  “feeling  for  color  is  more 
general  than  the  feeling  for  form,”  the  authors 
dwell  continually  upon  the  importance  of  form 
and  line  and  have  evidently  chosen  their  beauti¬ 
ful  plates  to  illustrate  this  point  and  enforce 
the  value  of  simplicity. 

It  seems,  however,  a  pity  that  they  did  not  | 


also  give  a  few  examples  of  fine  modem  inte¬ 
riors,  for  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  artistic 
beauty  of  these  apartments,  they  are  only  suited 
to  large  and  formal  entertaining,  and  do  not 
answer  the  needs  of  modern  life  or  our  ideals  of 
home  comfort.  Most  of  us  would  rather  have 
our  homes  less  artistic  and  more  livable.  Por¬ 
tieres  and  heavy  curtains  may  not  be  asstbetic, 
but  if  not  overdone  they  add  very  much  to  the 
cozinees  of  a  room  and  take  up  much  less  space 
than  doors  that  “swing  in”  and  out  aud  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  placing  of  furniture,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  tightly  closed  doors  in  houses 
where  the  air  is  tempered  throughout,  nor  is 
“privacy”  the  chief  thing  to  be  cought  in  the 
general  gathering  rooms  of  a  home. 

When  one  cornea  in  from  the  keen  wintry  air 
to  a  large  hall  with  a  blazing  fire  at  one  end,  it 
gives  an  immediate  sense  of  warmth  and  hospi¬ 
tality  even  though  not  according  to  the  best  con¬ 
sidered  laws  of  architecture  and  decoration.  Nor 
would  it  be  specially  conducive  to  ease  and 
sociability  to  be  ushered  into  a  stately  apart¬ 
ment,  such  as  one  admires  in  the  Grand  Trianon, 
with  no  hangings,  highly  polished  floor,  and 
furniture  set  stiffly  against  the  wall. 

But  aside  from  a  few  such  extreme  views  ere 
is  much  in  this  beautiful  volume  of  helpful 
suggestion,  and  all  those  who  are  about  to 
build  or  re  decorate  and  furnish  should  study 
its  finely  printed  page”. 

The  Potter's  Wheel.  By  Ian  Maclaren.  New 
York :  Dcdd,  Mead  and  Company.  81  25. 

The  question  of  Providence  is  a  very  different 
question  to  us  modern  Westerns  from  what  it 
was  to  the  old  Hebrews,  who  marvellously  found 
in  their  belief  that  Qcd  was  the  Potter  and  men 
the  clay,  an  escape  from  the  imperious  claims  of 
fatalism  on  one  side  of  them  and  Dualism  on  the 
other.  To  them  this  belief  seemed  to  solve  all 
the  riddles  of  life;  to  us  it  only  complicates 
them.  Dr.  Watson  takes  up  the  tangled  prob¬ 
lem  and  applying  to  each  of  its  knots  the  key 
of  God’s  Fatherly  love,  be  makes  all  the  perplex¬ 
ities  of  life  departures,  broken  homes,  losses 
of  goods,  trials  of  faith,  vexatious  children, 
obscurity,  the  world,  sorrow,  persona!  suffering, 
death,  and  many  others,  yield  up  their  secret, 
and  show  how  glad  a  thing  it  is  that  God  is 
supreme  in  the  world,  and  we  plastic  in  bis 
hands  to  be  formed  into  the  likeness  of  his  ideal 
for  us.  And  all  this  as  simply,  sweetly,  per¬ 
suasively  as  one  who  teaches  a  little  child,  yet 
as  strongly  and  masterfully  as  one  who  has  him¬ 
self  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  every  dark 
abyss  and  found  God  in  every  one.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bo  k  to  give  to  the  tempted,  the  tried, 
the  suffering,  the  aged,  the  young. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

That  patriotism  ranks  high  among  the  virtues, 
and  that  love  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  one 
lives  should  be  an  integral  part  of  that  love  of 
country,  is  what  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Goss 
endeavors  to  prove  in  the  twenty-eight  short 
papers  contained  in.  The  Philopolitt;  or  City 
Lover.  “Without  righteousness  the  grandest 
city  will  fall  like  a  wall  without  plaster.  .  .  . 
Not  great  men  but  good  men  :  not  geniuses  but 
saints  and  heroes  are  the  saviours  of  a  city.  ” 
Cincinnati,  the  city  of  his  home,  supplies  the 
text  of  a  good  many  reflections  that  apply 
equally  well  to  other  towns  and  villages.  The 
author  protests  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  of 
wealth  and  of  young  men  also,  to  take  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  government,  the  improvement 
and  the  embellishment  of  their  native*  cities. 
Then  like  the  Jews  in  their  love  for  Jerusalem, 
all  should  feel,  “Thy  saints  take  pleasure  in  thy 
stone  and  her  dust  is  dear  to  them.”  The  book 
is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Business  Club  of  Cincinnati,  to  which  it  is>lso 
dedicated.  Illustrated.  (Robert  Clark  Com 
pany,  Cincinnati.) 

Your  Little  Brother  Jamen,  by  Caroline  H. 


Pemberton,  is  the  story  of  a  little  child  born  in 
a  low  tenement  of  one  of  our  large  cities.  In 
spite  of  adverse  circumstances  he  lives,  and  ia 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  streets  and  Reforma¬ 
tories  so  as  to  be  a  hardened  boy  criminal  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years.  He  is  a  pretty  child ; 
and  when,  to  hia  great  surprise,  a  good  woman 
takes  him  by  the  hand  and  tells  him  he  is  to  go 
to  a  home  in  the  country,  he  believes  it  to  be 
some  dodge  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the 
law.  It  is  some  time  before  he  becomes  quite 
uKd  to  the  ways  of  the  good  people,  who  open 
to  him  their  heart  and  home,  and  he  makes  some 
rather  serious  though  amusing  mistakes.  After 
some  time,  the  childless  couple  take  him  to  be 
their  very  own,  the  past  forgotten  and  be  has  a 
new  start  in  life.  The  story  is  simply  told,  in 
a  way  to  make  us  remember  that  we  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  our  “little  brother.”  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull  of  The  Sunday- 
school  Times.  (George  W.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia. 
75  cents.) 

The  King's  Daughters  and  The  King's  Sons, 
A  Fairy  Tale  of  To-day,  is  the  story  of  a  King’s 
Daughter— Una  Hope  —  written  by  one,  an^ 
treats  of  the  importance  of  environment  in  the 
social  relations  of  life.  The  heroine  sets  out 
with  an  ideal  King’s  Son  in  her  mind,  but  be¬ 
fore  she  finds  him,  passes  through  the  varied  ex¬ 
periences  common  in  the  social  world,  proving 
herself,  however,  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  pure, 
good  man,  and  in  due  time  the  problem  is 
worked  out,  and  be  appears.  A  true  King’s  Son 
burnished  like  gold  in  the  fire  and  well  fitted 
to  be  united  to  this  faithful  King’s  Daughter. 
(Fowler  and  Wells  Company,  New  Yoik. ) 

The  scene  of  the  vacation  story.  Love  and 
Rocks,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  is  laid  on  Menon- 
quit  Island,  where  two  College  graduates  retire 
to  seek  absolute  quiet  and  rest.  So  adroitly 
does  their  landlady  manage,  that  for  a  few  days 
each  one  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  guest  of  ths 
house,  but  an  accident  to  “Mary  Smith,”  while 
exploring  Black  Woods,  brings  “John  Harvard” 
to  the  rescue.  This  leads  to  a  pretty  love  scene, 
and  a  satisfactory  ending.  The  autW  of  “Cap¬ 
tain  January,”  has  in  this  her  last  story,  given 
our  young  men  and  women  another  natural  and 
healthful  sketch  true  to  life.  (Estes  and  Lauri- 
ant  Publishers,  Boston.  50  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  “Character  Sketch  of  George  MOl'er,  ” 
by  William  T.  Stead  in  the  current  Review  of 
Reviews,  gives  an  account  of  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist’s  conversion  that  seems  almost  as  strik¬ 
ing  and  unexpected  as  that  of  St.  Paul.  Muller 
is  described  as  a  “born  thief,”  “grossly  im¬ 
moral  at  fourteen,”  and  “a  jail  bird  at  six¬ 
teen.”  Hie  father  trained  him  for  the  ministry 
so  that  he  might  have  a  comfortable  retreat  in 
his  pareorage  in  his  old  age.  At  twenty  he  was 
one  ol  900  divinity  students  at  Halle,  all  per¬ 
mitted  to  preach,  although  as  he  said  later,  “I 
have  reason  to  believe  rot  nine  of  them  feared 
the  Lord.”  “I  bad  never  heard  the  Goepel 
preached  up  to  the  beginning  of  November, 
1825.  I  bad  never  met  with  a  person  who  told 
me  that  he  meant  b^  the  help  of  God  to  live 
according  to  Holy  Scripture.”  But  he  was  ill  at 
ease  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  simple 
prayer  meeting  at  a  friend’s  bouse  where,  “it 
was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  someth  ng  after 
which  I  had  been  seeking  all  my  life. ”  “I 
obtained  joy  without  any  dr ep  sorrow  of  heart 
and  with  scarcely  any  knowledge.  That  evening 
was  the  turning  point  of  my  life.”  All  the 
vorld  knows  the  r>  suit  of  that  charge  and  of 
the  useful  life  that  followed,  but  there  is  much 
interesting  information  in  this  sketch  as  to  his 
experiencrs  and  faith  and  methods  of  carrying 
on  his  great  work. 

“Confessions  of  a  Heretic,”  is  the  title  of  a 
most  interesting  paper  by  a  French  pastor  which 
was  first  printed  in  Le  Chretien  Francois,  and 
has  been  translated  for  the  May  number  of  the 
Church  Union.  The  author  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  account  of  his 
opinions. 

The  May  number  of  Oodey's  Magazine  ia 
prefaced  by  a  complete  set  of  pictures  of  our 
United  States  ships  which  will  be  most  useful 
for  reference  during  the  coming  months,  when 
any  day  is  likely  to  bring  reports  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  our  naval  vassels  that  will  make  us  wish 
to  know  more  about  them. 
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Tha  Oharchman  would  tuTe  auitability,  and 
right  pecuniary  relatione  between  oongregationa 
and  their  church  edificea.  Thua  an  expensiTe 
church,  with  “all  the  modem  improTementa” 
should  have  either  a  wealthy  congregation,  or  a 
auflScient  endowment  to  fall  back  upon,  if  it 
ia  to  aerre  its  purpose  well,  in  all  time  to  come. 
It  cannot  depend  on  the  xeal  and  resources  of  a 
small  and  poor  constituency  and  if  so  left  may 
become  an  embarrassment  rather  than  a  means 
of  growth.  Our  contemporary  quotes  examples 
of  such  untoward  result,  as  will  be  seen : 

The  right  expenditure  of  money  is  a  task  which 
ia  enough  to  perplex  eren  the  most  honest  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  excellent  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Presbyterian  churches  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  hare  just  adopted  a  resolution  appointing  a 
committee  to  adriee  congregations  who  have  it 
in  mind  to  build  a  church.  The  committee  is 
to  be  made  up  of  business  men,  and  its  duty 
will  be  to  compare  the  plans  of  the  new  church 
with  the  purse  of  the  parish.  It  is  felt  tbst  one 
of  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  Church  is  “the  smbition  to 
erect  costly  church  edifices  and  to  depend  largely 
on  outaide  gifts  for  the  liquidation  of  the  crush¬ 
ing  debt  tbat  in  the  sure  result”  Thun  the 
eneraies  of  the  parish  are  directed  toward  mate¬ 
rial  things;  the  strawberry  festival  becomes  of 
more  interest  to  the  pMple  than  the  prayer¬ 
meeting;  tbe  minister  is  msde  to  measure  his 
success,  not  by  the  good  done  to  tbe  souls  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge,  but  by  the  contents  of  the 
oollsction  plates;  and  tbe  new  church,  when  it 
is  built,  is  commonly  so  much  too  Isrge  for  the 
present  congregation  that  the  empty  pews  depress 
noth  minister  and  people. 

That  tbe  rich  layman  needs  admonition  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  the  poor  parish,  is  made 
plain  by  several  instances  cited  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Church  Militant,  the  organ  of  tbe 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  diocese  of  Massacbu 
setta.  One  of  the  most  besutiful  churches  in 
the  state  is  simply  a  burden  to  the  parish. 
“Placed  conspicuously  on  a  rise  of  land,  of  rich 
stone  without  and  warm  colors  within,  it 
reaches,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  congregation 
of  from  ten  to  forty  1  It  is  the  same  story,  of 
one  man  with  money  satisfying  his  own  con 
science,  and  at  tbe  same  time  his  self-will,  in 
placing  a  rich  church  where  it  will  do  some 
good,  but  where  a  simple  church  with  sn  endow¬ 
ment  would  have  been  worth  far  more  to  the 
community.” 

In  another  village  in  the  same  diocese  there  is 
“a  beautiful  stone  church  and  comfortable  rec¬ 
tory,  both  completely  closed.”  The  factories 
which  made  the  place  are  also  closed.  The  rich 
man  who  built  tne  church  lost  his  fortune  in 
the  changM  and  chances  of  business  life.  The 
Ohurch  Militant  draws  therefrom  several  lessons: 
“First,  that  the  money  put  into  that  church  was 
not  all  wasted.  For  years  it  did  its  work  in 
upbuilding  tbe  character  and  religious  life  of 
the  community.  Second,  if  the  nioney  bad  not 
gone  into  the  church  in  that  village,  it  would 
probably  have  remained  in  tbe  gentleman’s 
pocket,  or  have  evaporated  with  the  rest  of  his 
fortune.  Third,  if  the  giver  had  built  a  simple 
little  church,  and  put  aside  tbe  remainder  of 
the  money  for  an  endowment,  there  would  now 
be  a  minister  settled  in  the  village,  and  doing 
his  work  as  a  missionary  in  tbe  surrounding 
country.” 


Tbe  Christian  Uegister.  now  that  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Sherman,  has  resigned  his  office,  and 
retires  to  private  life,  has  this  to  say  of  his 
long  and  conspicuous  public  career : 

When  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  seventy  five 
years,  it  does  not  follow  of  course  that  his  men 
tal  faculties  will  be  impaired.  But  at  that  age 
lapses  of  the  memory  may  be  pardoned.  Of 
course,  they  unfit  one  few  active  eervice  in  such 
trying  times,  when  the  exigencies  of  diplomacy 
and  war  task  the  energies  of  the  most  alwrt  and 
vigoroua.  Let  us  now  with  one  accord  forget 
the  misfortune  which  deprives  our  government 
of  the  services  of  a  strong,  wise,  and  experienced 
counsellor.  In  many  ways,  for  fifty  years.  Sec 
retary  Sherman  has  served  tbe  republic  with 
undeviating  loyalty  and  devotion.  In  civil  life 
he  has  shown  tbe  (qualities  which  made  his 
brother  a  greater  warrior  and  a  successful  leader 
of  men.  In  public  life  however,  the  firm  will, 
tbe  positive  opinion,  and  the  unchangeable  reeo 


lution  which  brings  glory  to  the  soldier  excite 
opposition  and  bring  reproach  upon  tbe  civilian. 
Sectary  Sherman  has  from  the  beginning  been 
honest,  patriotic,  unbribable,  and  consistent  in 
his  political  action.  Such  a  man  will  have 
strong  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  But  with  bis 
illustrious  brother  he  will  take  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 


Tbe  Oentral  Presbyterian,  our  extremely  well 
edited  Richmond  contemporary,  haa  these  para¬ 
graphs,  which  are  seasonable,  and  have  the  fur 
ther  merit  of  being  quite  apart  from  tbe  alarms 
with  which  our  atmosphere  is  charged : 


A  paper  in  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May 
gives  a  charming  and  surprising  account  of  the 
birds  which  tbe  writer,  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey, 
saw  lately  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  around 
Pulaski  City,  in  Southwestern  Virginis.  In  a 
few  days  stroling  sbont,  be  saw  birds  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  species,  and  knew  them  by  their  colors 
and  by  iheir  songs.  There  were  not  only 
wrens  and  robins  and  swallows,  chickadees  and 
kildeers,  which  other  people  might  see  and  bear, 
but  be  tells  of  the  lark  sparrow,  the  blue  golden 
winged  warbler,  tbe  white  throated  sparrow, 
the  bronxed  grackle  and  gorgeous  Baltimore 
oriole.  Yet  we  strolled  about  these  same  fields 
and  did  not  nee  or  hear  any  of  these  birds. 
How  valuable  ia  knowledge  I  How  interesting 
and  beautiful  tbe  world  in  when  one  knows 
anything  about  it  I 

The  Bible  bird  about  which  some  memorable 
things  are  said,  is  tbe  sparrow.  He  ia  in  that 
land  to-day,  often  “alone  upon  the  bouse  top,” 
and  still  the  name  careless,  uppy  bird— twitter¬ 
ing,  glancing  and  in  all  his  trivial  life,  the 
object  of  Gm’s  care.  “One  of  them  shall  not 
fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father!”  And 
the  child  of  Qod  is  of  “mure  value  than  many 
sparrows,”  has  an  immortal  spirit,  has  an  end¬ 
less  life,  and  a  boundless  possibility  of  service 
and  happiness  and  glory. 

A  Psalmist  in  exile  remembered  with  a  great 
longing  the  sparrow  tbat  “found  an  house  and 
a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars.”  And 
good  Samuel  Rutherford  too,  in  his  lonely  prison 
house,  recalled  the  little  birds  that  built  their 
nests  in  the  church  at  Anworth.  What  freedom 
they  had  and  happiness,  and  how  secure  their 
habitation  about  &e  altars  of  Qod’s  dwelling 
place!  And  that  brought  to  mind  all  the 
preaching  be  had  done  in  that  lowly  kirk,  and 
filled  him  with  a  great  longing  for  blessing  upon 
that  word  be  was  no  longer  permitted  to  speak. 

“  And  if  one  eoul  from  Anwortb, 

Meet  me  at  Ood’e  right  hand, 

Mj  heaven  will  be  two  heaven*. 

In  Immannere  land.” 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  a  candidate 
for  Moderator  at  Winona,  who  will  exactly  fill 
the  bill— a  Michigander,  formerly,  if  not  now, 
whom  they  all  know  and  admire  throughout  the 
peninsula  Synod : 

In  past  years  moderators  have  been  elected  for 
various  reasons:  because  of  a  distinguished 
theological  professorship ;  or  an  unusually  great 
pastorate ;  or  a  foreign  missionary  experience 
of  commanding  value;  or  an  ecclesiastical,  or 
educational,  or  secretarial  service  to  the  church 
which  compelled  attention  and  almost  demanded 
such  recognition.  Geographical  considerations 
have  always  been  considered,  and  that  justly. 
Doctrinal  emphasis  has  sometimes  been  regarded, 
often  quite  unfairly.  Tbe  terms  Liberal  and 
Conservative  have  been  used  freely  and  even 
recklessly  at  times.  Last  year  the  church  passed 
by  the  claims  of  one  of  its  ablest,  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  most  beloved  sons,  wottiiy  of 
all  honor ;  because  it  desired  to  express  its  per¬ 
fect  sympathy  with  the  great  cause  of  Home 
Missions,  so  worthily  represented  in  tbe  dis¬ 
tinguished  personality  of  a  typical  Home  Mis 
sionarv  pioneer,  a  man  belovM,  respected,  and 
moat  deservedly  honored  by  bis  brethren.  This 
year  many  difficult  questions  will  come  before 
I  he  Assembly  for  settlement  Home  Miesions. 
Temperance,  end  some  important  overtures  will 
especially  face  tbe  Assembly  in  some  trying 
aqiscts.  The  moderator  who  appoints  the  com¬ 
mittees  most  be  a  man  above  suspicion  of  msk- 
ing  bargains  with  sny  faction  or  interest.  He 
most  be  not  so  much  liberal  or  conservative  aa 
loyally  Presbyterian.  Ws  did  not  intend  to 
name  any  one  for  this  honor,  and  so  declared 
last  week;  but  other  pspers  have  begun  tbe 
work  of  nominating  and  proscribing;  so  t^t 
there  is  no  virtue  in  further  restraint.  Borne 
years  ago  there  was  a  pastor  in  Miebigsn  who 


by  his  broad  view  of  the  whole  field,  and  his 
kindly  sympathy  with  his  brethren  in  the  min¬ 
istry  and  tne  eldership,  especially  those  in  the 
smaller  churches,  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him.  No  detail  was  too  small  for  his 
notice.  No  problem  was  too  broad  for  bis  grasp. 
Behind  him  for  ten  years  was  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  church  in  tbe  Synod ;  and  when  he  left  it, 
it  was  only  to  accept  a  call  to  that  church  which 
has  in  its  congregation  a  larger  number  of  his¬ 
tory  making  men  than  any  miurch  in  America. 
There  he  has  made  a  national  reputation.  He  is 
a  ready,  off-hand  speaker,  an  able  parliamen¬ 
tarian,  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  imperturbable 
good  nature.  When  General  Grant  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  Teuton,  who  desired  to  say  in  the  most 
complimentary  way,  that  he  was  born  to  rule, 
thus  addresBM  him:  “Herr  General,  you  was 
made  to  order.  ’  ’  Some  moderators  are  not  only 
born  to  rule,  but  apparently  made  to  order.  We 
hope  to  have  tbe  pleasure  of  voting  for  such  a 
mao  at  Winona  next  montn.  It  is  quite  need¬ 
less  to  mention  bis  name  in  Michigan. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  gives  these  particu¬ 
lars,  along  with  a  good  profile  picture  of  tbe 
Assembly’s  Stated  Clerk : 

Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
was  born  at  Holyhead,  Wales,  January  31st, 
1844,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Roberts,  D.D.,  of 
tbe  Welsh  Presbyterian  Cburcb.  He  graduated 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1863; 
statistician  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1863-65;  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Congress,  1866-72;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  N.  J.,  1873;  pastor  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  1873  77 ;  from  1877  86,  Librarian  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary ;  became  in  1886  Pro- 
feasrr  of  Practical  Theology  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  1889  90  slated  supply 
of  tbe  Serand  Presbyterian  church,  Cincinnati, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Aaeembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  U.  S.  A. ,  since  1884. 
In  1888  was  unanimously  elected  bv  the  London 
Council  aa  American  Secretary  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  tbe  world 
holding  tbe  Presbyterian  Sy^m ;  in  1891  was 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio, 
and  in  1896  was  President  of  the  Sixth  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Dr.  Roberts  also  acted  aa  Treasurer  of  tbe  Cen¬ 
tennial  Fund  in  1888  and  of  the  Anniversary 
Reunion  Fund  in  1896,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
tbe  General  Assembly  for  his  voluntary  and 
arduous  services.  He  prerared  for  the  press  the 
General  Catalogue  of  ninceton  Theological 
Seminary,  1881,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  that  institution,  1886.  He  has  also  published 
many  books,  besides  sermons  and  magazine 
articles. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  the  call  to 
arms  haa  unified  the  nation  : 

We  are  more  than  a  mere  bundle  of  States,  a 
collection  of  cities  and  lownsbips;  we  are  a 
people,  with  a  mission  and  message  to  mankind  ; 
a  nation,  with  memories  and  traditions  tbat 
arouse  us  to  fresh  endeavor;  a  republic,  whose 
flag  stands  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  for 
humanity’s  liberation  from  injustice  and  auffer- 
iog. 

After  long  silence  and  patient  forbearance,  we 
follow  our  peerless  banner  in  conflict  with 
Spain,  across  whose  history  has  ever  floated 
funeral  cr^pe.  While  tbat  country  can  point 
to  illustrious  explorers,  s:ientists,  rulers,  and 
soldiers  at  epochs  when  it  proudly  lorded  it  over 
the  world,  old  ard  new,  the  ages  will  never 
forget  the  part  Spain  played  in  forging  fetters 
for  mankind.  Tne  smoke  and  fire  of  the  In- 

Juiaition,  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  Moor  and  the 
ew,  the  tragedy  of  the  Netherlands,  these  are 
Spain’s  contribution  to  human  progress.  No 
wonder  its  decline  as  a  Power  has  bieen  more 
rapid  than  the  story  of  its  rise  and  splendor. 

There  can  be  but  one  result  when  our  young 
republic  of  freedom  engages  in  conflict  with  a 
kingdom  of  despotism.  Cuba  will  be  liberated 
and  enabled  to  follow  its  own  destiny,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  its  people,  and  the  New  World 
will  be  cleansed  from  the  touch  and  tread  of 
tbe  Spaniard.  America  may  owe  its  discovery 
to  Spanish  enterprise,  but  Spain  has  to  blame 
itse.f  tor  the  gnulual  loss,  one  by  one,  of  its 
American  possessions,  until  now  tbe  fairest  is 
to  be  wrested  from  its  grasp  and  made  a  free 
nation. 

God  guide  aright  our  republic  and  its  fearlees 
President,  so  that  righteousness  and  justice  pre¬ 
vail,  and  foes  who  Imperil  freedom  be  forever 
silenced. 


M«7  5,  1896. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Bibl*  Stndj  Union. 

Great  Men  of  Israel. 

8UXDAT.  KAY  15  IMS. 

XX.— DAVID  THE  CHOSEN  OP  GOD. 

1  Samuel  xvi.  1-zviii.  16. 

The  epic  beauty  of  the  atory  of  David  and  the 
epic  quality  of  David’s  character  are  very  strik¬ 
ing.  The  epic  poems  of  no  other  people,  how¬ 
ever  noble  in  conception  or  utterance,  however 
perfect  in  their  revelation  of  human  nature, 
surpass,  or  even  equal  in  artless  sublimity  of 
conception  and  execution  the  chaptere  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  lie  between  thefi  fteenth  of  First 
Samuel  and  the  second  of  First  Kings. 

Into  the  secluded  life  of  the  shepherd  boy  of 
the  Bethlehem  bills  comes  first  the  visit  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.),  and  the  anoint¬ 
ing  to  some  vague,  unguessed  at  career.  It  is 
very  certain  that  neither  David  nor  his  parents, 
still  less  his  brothers,  understood  the  significance 
of  that  prophetic  act ;  although  none  of  them 
would  have  been  particularly  shocked  or  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  told  t^t  the  then  king,  Saul,  was 
not  to  be  the  founder  of  a  dnyaaty.  Our  next 
lesson  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  for  pursuing 
this  thought ;  here  we  have  only  to  observe  that 
nothing  in  the  narrative  gives  us  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  one,  except  the 
prophet  Samuel,  was.  so  to  speak,  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Qod  with  respect  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
kingdom ;  nor  probably  did  any  one  but  Samuel 
perceive  the  necessity  that  in  a  nation  who  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history  (Exod.  xix.  5  8), 
had  freely  elected  Qod  to  be  their  ruler,  and 
who  again  and  again  in  their  history  ratified 
this  election  (Exod.  xxiv.  3;  Joah.  xxiv.  24, 
etc. ),  the  ruler  who  repref  ented  Jehovah  to  the 
people,  whether  judge  or  king,  must  be  a  man 
after  God’s  own  heart— that  is,  one  who  recog¬ 
nised  Qod  as  the  true  Ruler  of  Israel,  and  him¬ 
self  ss  merely  bis  delegate. 

There  is  much  in  this  sixteenth  chapter  of  1 
Samuel  which  would  reward  study,  such  sa  the 
evidence  (vas.  2,  5),  that  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
was  by  no  means  at  this  time  confined  to  one 
sanctuary  (see  Deut.  xii.  11-18;  Lev.  xvii.  2-4); 
and  also,  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  traced  evil  as  well  as  good  directly  to  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  (vs.  14) ;  with  other  points. 
But  these  have  no  bearing  upon  the  life  or 
the  character  of  David,  with  which  alone  our 
lesson  has  to  do. 

The  first  section  of  Ibis  sixteenth  chapter  (ves. 
1-13)  pictures  to  us  David  as  a  beautiful  youth. 
.The  next  chapter  gives  the  same  picture  of  him, 
a  delightful  picture,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of 
every  Bible  reader  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
name  of  David.  This  picture  finds  its  place  in 
all  volumes  of  Bible  story  written  for  children, 
in  all  our  Sunday  school  lessons,  and  in  all  art. 
Another  picture  of  him  is,  however,  given  in 
the  sacred  volume;  it  is  placed  side  by  side 
with  this  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  turn  away  from  one  to  gaze  exclusively 
upon  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  reverence  for 
the  Word  of  God  impels  us  to  study  both  with 
equal  carefulness.  The  second  section  of  chap¬ 
ter  sixteenth  (vss.  14  25)  shows  David  as  “a 
mighty  man  of  valor  and  a  man  of  war  and  pru¬ 
dent  in  speech,”  a  deccription  which  so  far  is 
very  different  from  our  ides  of  the  young  shep¬ 
herd  boy,  though  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that 
he  was  "cunning  in  playing  and  a  comely  per¬ 
son”  harmonizes  with  it  perfectly.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  many  very  ingenious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  two  contradic¬ 
tory  deacriptions.  One  is  that  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  present  order  of  chapters  and 
verses;  that  paragraphs  have  been  misplaced. 


and  that  xvi.  14-23  originally  followed  qbapter 
xvii.  This  explanation,  however,  is  highly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  IS  true  that  so  long  a  time 
might  have  elapsed  between  the  killing  of  Goliath 
and  the  description  in  xvi.  14  25  as  to  permit 
David  to  grow  from  the  youth  of  xvii.  33,  to 
the  man  of  valor  of  xvi.  18 ;  but  then  we  are 
confronted  with  the  diflBculty  that  Saul  appear 
to  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  this  msn 
of  valor,  whereas,  we  sre  told  (xviii.  2)  tha^ 
after  the  death  of  Goliath,  Saul  immediately 
took  David  into  his  service. 

Another  method  of  explaining  the  difficulty  is 
an  assertion  rather  than  an  explanation.  It  is 
said  that  the  two  descriptions  are  not  essen¬ 
tially  different,  that  a  youth  may  very  properly 
be  spoken  of  as  a  man,  and  that  a  boy  who,  in 
guarding  hie  trust,  bad  killed  a  lion  and  a  bear> 
well  deserves  the  appellation  "man  of  valor.” 
This  is  so  just,  that  although  the  natural  im¬ 
pression  gained  from  the  two  descriptions  is  not 
identical,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  believe  that 
the  difference  was  in  our  own  apprehension  and 
not  in  the  accounts,  did  not  greater  difficulties 
remain,  namely,  that  David,  the  king’s  armor 
bearer  (xvi.  21),  was  not  in  camp  with  the 
king  (xvii.  17  22),  and  that  be  is  utterly  un¬ 
known,  not  only  to  Saul,  but  also  to  bis  entire 
court  (vss  55  58),  when  be  offfrs  to  go  out 
against  Goliath,  a  thing  certainly  not  possible 
if  by  bis  playing  he  had  actually  been  the 
means  of  Saul’s  recovery  from  insanity. 

A  third  explanation,  adopted  by  the  editors  of 
this  series  of  lessons,  is  that  certain  portions  of 
the  account  (xvii.  12  31,  5.5-58),  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Septuagint  nor  followed  by  Jose¬ 
phus,  are  a  late  addition.  But  the  omission  of 
these  verses  does  not,  (as  the  note  in  our  Quar¬ 
terly  asserts)  "make  the  remainder  self  consist¬ 
ent.”  There  still  remains  the  fact  that  David  is  in 
one  account  a  youth  (xvii.  33),  unaccustomed  to 
armor  (vs.  39),  whereas  in  the  other  be  is  a  man 
(xvi.  18),  and  Saul’s  armor  bearer  (vs.  21), 
familiar,  therefore,  with  the  very  armor  which 
Saul  urges  him  to  use.  The  youthful  mind,  not 
committed  to  any  theory,  inatinctively  refuses 
all  attempts  to  "reconcile”  the  statements  of 
the  Bible,  eapecally  by  explaining  them  away, 
or  emasculating  their  meaning,  and  it  sesms 
wiser  for  teachers  to  make  no  such  attempt,  but 
frankly  recognizing  the  facts  as  they  stand,  either 
refer  the  pupils  to  a  period  of  larger  knowledge, 
or  simply  and  reverently  inquire,  not  how  the 
accounts  may  be  reconciled,  but  what  we  are  to 
learn  from  the  fact  that  they  exist. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  David.  We  have 
reached  the  time  in  the  national  history  when  the 
Philistines,  having  recovered  from  a  crushing 
defeat  by  Saul  and  Jonathan  (chapters  xiii., 
xiv. ),  had  at  last  again  become  aggressive,  col¬ 
lected  an  army  and  entered  the  bill  country  of 
Judah  by  way  of  the  Vale  of  Elah,  now  known 
ss  the  Wady  es-Sunt.  It  is  one  of  four  valleys 
which  lead  up  from  the  maritime  plain  to  the 
highlands,  south  of  it  being  the  vale  of  Zepba- 
thek  running  down  from  Hebron  to  the  coast, 
north  of  it  the  Vale  of  Sorek,  up  which 
the  captured  ark  was  drawn  when  it  was  sent 
back  to  Israel  by  the  lords  of  the  Philistines; 
and  still  farther  north,  the  Vale  of  Ajslon,  the 
scene  of  Joshua’s  great  victory,  and  now  the 
line  of  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
We  need  to  take  into  account  that  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  is  on  an  average  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  tea,  and  that  the  major  part  of 
the  ascent  is  exceedingly  abrupt,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  these  valleys  in 
the  military  history  of  Israel. 

From  the  villages  of  the  Maritime  plain  that 
lies  broad  and  level  below  the  Shepbelah,  or  foot¬ 
hills,  the  Philistine  companies  no  doubt  now 
assembled  at  Gath,  the  famous  stronghold 
Blancbegarde  of  the  Ciusaders,  (now  Tell  es- 
Safiyeh),  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Vale 
of  Elah,  on  a  height  twelve  miles  east  from 


Aahdod  near  the  sea.  Here  being  joined  by 
their  giant  champion,  Goliath,  they  followed 
up  the  stream  for  about  six  miles  across  the 
Shephala,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  upper 
valley,  a  narrow,  steep,  and  very  difficult  ravine. 
Six  miles  farther  up,  at  Shocoh.  the  valley 
opens ;  three  mountain  torrents  come  from  north¬ 
east,  east,  and  south,  uniting  in  the  little  plain 
which  at  its  widest  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad.  On  the  hills  above  this  little  plain  to 
the  south,  the  Philistines  encamped.  They 
could  not  well  go  farther,  for  the  forces  of 
Saul,  pouring  down  from  their  heights,  had  en¬ 
camped  on  the  steep  hills  opposite.  Both  armies 
had  very  strong  positions ;  between  them  lay  an 
admirable  battle  ground,  but  neither  was  will¬ 
ing  to  noake  the  first  advance,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  cross  the  plain  and  at  least  two  mountain 
torrents  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Thin  explains 
the  long  inaction  and  the  challenge  of  Goliath 
to  settle  the  question  of  supremacy  by  single 
combat. 

The  largest  of  the  three  streams  comes  down 
from  the  high  lands  smong  which  Bethlehem 
stands  perched  on  its  hill,  and  it  was  down  its 
ravine  that  the  young  David  came  bearing  his 
gifts  fur  bis  three  brothers  and  the  captain  of 
their  regiment.  How  far  the  infiuence  of  a  god¬ 
less  king  htd  extended,  how  sadly  the  nation 
suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of  Samuel  from 
public  life,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  forty 
days  the  Philistine’s  taunting  challenge  had 
been  beard  by  Israel,  and  in  their  straits  it  had 
occurred  to  none  of  them  to  inquire  of  the  Lord 
or  seek  His  counsel  in  any  public  way.  The 
first  word  of  confidence  in  divine  aid  was  uttered 
by  the  young  shepherd  David  (xvii.  26,  37,  45). 

The  result  of  the  champion’s  death  was  deci¬ 
sive.  The  Philistines,  filled  with  terror  and 
dismay,  fied  without  striking  a  blow  and  were 
pursu^  down  the  steep  ravine  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  frontier 
fortress  Gath,  perched  high  on  its  cliff  at  the 
entrance  to  the  valley;  others  fied  even  to 
Ekron,  far  across  the  broad  plain.  Their  camp, 
rich  in  spoil  and  weapons,  was  left  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  All  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  simple 
faith  of  an  unknown  shepherd  lad. 

The  turn  that  this  event  gave  to  the  fortunes 
of  David  is  not  only  truly  epical,  but  thor¬ 
oughly  of  the  Elast,  where  mutations  of  fortune 
sre  lees  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  king’s  son,  a  friendship  celebrated 
in  all  history  as  passing  the  love  of  women — the 
command  of  the  king’s  armies,  and  finally  the 
love  of  the  king’s  daughter,  and  marriage  with 
her  as  the  reward  of  deeds  of  prowess — these 
were  the  direct  results  of  David’s  victory  over 
Goliath.  The  secretly  growing  jealousy  of  the 
king,  as  David  came  more  and  more  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  already  begins  to  show 
itself  in  the  passage  that  we  study  to-day,  but 
it  properly  belongs  to  our  next  lesson.  Thus 
far  in  his  history  David  is  still  God’s  champion 
and  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  as  on  the 
day  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
the  shepherd  boy  laid  low  the  champion  of  the 
Philistines. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Watohpclnksb. 

Matt  xxiv.  42-51. 

Golden  Text.— Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know 
not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come. — Matt  xxiv. 
42. 

Jesus  bad  been  te’ling  His  disciples  about  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  now  He  bade  His 
disciples  watch,  for  they  knew  not  at  what  tim» 
this  or  any  other  great  crisis  might  come :  they 
should  be  always  ready.  The  parable  of  the 
good  man  of  the  bouse  and  the  thief  was  a  very 
simple  and  clear  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
being  always  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ— 
not  that  His  coming  would  be  a  calamity,  like 
he  coming  of  a  thief,  but  that  like  his,  it 
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wmld  be  unexpected.  The  parable  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  ahoald  be  fonnd  “ao  doing”  (that  ia, 
watching),  carries  the  thought  a  little  farther; 
it  is  the  man  who  in  always  alert,  ready  for  his 
Master’s  call,  who  on  the  Master’s  arrival  will 
be  put  in  charge  of  his  goods  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  household.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  servant  who  lives  only  for  his  own  pleasure 
<as  too  many  even  of  professing  Christians  do), 
persuading  himself  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
ia  far  off  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  to 
mend  and  do  better — this  man  is  in  danger  of 
being  overtaken  in  hie  sin  and  cast  out  from 
the  presence  of  his  Lord. 
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Oar  Bodies. 

May  9.  Daniel's  purpose.  Dan.  1 : 8-ia 

10.  Be  ye  separate..'  2  Cor.  6 : 14-18. 

11.  “  Shall  be  In  yon.”  John  14 :  lS-17, 

13.  "And  I  In  him.”  John  6: 40-66. 

13.  Filled  with  the  Spirit.  Eph.5:ll-31. 

14.  Thronsh  faith.  Eph.  3: 144C1. 

15.  Topic— Our  bodies  Ood's  temples.  1 

Cor.  3 : 16-33.  (A  temperance  topic). 

The  Temple  was  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
Hebrew.  With  a  heroism  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed,  they  struggled  to  preservej^it 
from  desecration  and  destruction.  To  these 
ends  no  sacridce  of  men  or  means  was  too  costly. 
Their  intense  national  pride  was  subordinate  to 
their  religious  fervor.  The  fact  that  it  was 
God 's  Temple  outweighed  all  else.  There  Qod 
had  His  earthly  habitation.  In]  its  Holy  of 
Holies,  Qod  met  His  chosen  people  in  the  person 
of  their  High  Priest.  To  pollute  it  was  to  in¬ 
voke  God’s  wrath.  Christ  having  cleansed  the 
Temple  said,  "Make  not  my  Father’s  house  a 
house  of  merchandise.”  But  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  this  righteous  act  called  forth,  Christ 
turned  attention  from  Holy  Place,  to  Holier  Per¬ 
son.  "Destroy  this  temple  and  in  threeMays  I 
will  raise  it  up.”  Thousands  of  Jews  would 
have  stoned  God’s  Son,  who  would  have  died 
for  His  temple.  Paul  transfers  the  imagery  of 
the  temple  to  the  human  body.  "Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  a  temple  of  Qod,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  f  If  any  man  deetroyeth 
the  temple  of  Qod,  him  shall  Qod  destroy;  for 
the  temple  of  Qod  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are.”  "Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye 
have  from  Qod  T  and  ye  are  not  your  own :  for 
ye  were  bought  with  a  price :  glorify  God  there¬ 
fore  in  your  body.”  To  defile  or  destroy  our 
bodies  is  a  sin  against  Qod,  whose  dwelling 
place  they  are.  Polluting  Cathedral  altars,  a 
gross  act  of  impiety,  is  less  heinous  in  God’s 
sight  than  polluting  human  bodies.  The  former 
outrages  society,  the  latter  is  so  frequent  that 
it  neither  shocks  nor  surprises  us.  With  God, 
bodies  are  holier  than  buildinga 
There  is  a  very  rich  mine  of  suggestion  in 
the  fact  that  "wholeness,”  "holinees, ”  and 
"health”  are  etymologically  very  close  of  kin. 
They  are  traced  back  to  the  same  root.  Health 
stands  for  soundness  of  body,  holinees  for  purity 
of  body  and  soul,  whilst  wholeness  is  large 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  include  both  soul 
and  body  at  their  beet.  It  in  a  great  gain  to 
perceive  that  health  and  holinees  are  allies.  It 
ia  easier  to  be  holy  when  healthy  than  when  ill. 
It  in  easier  to  retain  health  where  holinest  ia 
maintained.  Health  and  holinets  co-operating 
secure  u>holene»$.  In  Daniel  we  have  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  a  whole  man.  Defilement  of 
body  always  means  defilement  of  heart.  For 
hia  loyalty  Qod  gave  him  beauty  of  countenance 
as  well  as  keenness  of  mind.  He  in  one  of  those 
rare  men  whose  heroism  is  matched  by  his  wis¬ 
dom.  Glorious  principles  succeed  best  when 
they  are  backed  by  wise  plans.  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  right  ends  come  right  means  for  their 


achievement  Daniel’s  health  and  holiness  co¬ 
operated  to  make  him  counsellor  to  four  re¬ 
nowned  kings. 

"I  am  certain,”  said  Horace  Mann,  "I  would 
have  performed  twice  the  labor,  both  better  and 
with  greater  ease  to  myself,  had  I  known  as 
much  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life  at  twenty- 
one  as  I  do  now.  In  College  I  was  taught  all 
about  the  motions  of  the  planets  as  carefully  as 
though  they  would  ^have  been  in  danger  of 
gtetting  off  the  track  if  I  had  not  known  how 
to  trace  their  orbits;  about  my  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
healthful  functiona  of  my  own  body,  I  was  left 
in  profound  ignorance.  I  ought  to  have  begun 
at  home,  and  taken  the  stars  when  it  should 
have  become  their  turn.  I  broke  down  at  tbe 
beginning  of  my  second  College  year,  and  have 
never  had  a  well  day  since.  Whatever  labor  I 
have  since  been  able  to  do,  I  have  done  it  all 
on  credit  instead  of  capital.”  "The  time  will 
come,”  said  Frances  Willard,  "when  it  will  be 
told  aa  a  relic  of  our  primitive  barbarism  that 
children  were  taught;  the  list  of  prepositions 
and  the  names  of  rivers  in  Thibet,  but  were 
not  taught  the  wonderful  laws  on  which  the  r 
own  bodily  happiness  is  based,  and  tbe  humani¬ 
ties  by  which  they  could  live  in  peace  and  good 
will  with  those  about  them.”  Mechanically 
speaking,  what  wonderful  structures  these  bodies 
of  ours  are.  Three  times  a  day,  at  least,  tbe 
hunger  signal  warns  us  to^  supply  the  furnace 
with  fuel.  Weariness  sends  the  engine  to  tbe 
round  house  from  seven  to  eight  hours  of  every 
twenty  four,  where  with  fires  banked,  sleep  re¬ 
pairs  and  refreshes.  Now  the  eye  is  a  telercope 
sweeping  the  heavens  for  moons  and  suns.  Then 
it  is  a  microscope  scrutinising  germ  life.  What 
marvellous  adjustments !  The  hand  which  caressed 
little  "Tad”  Lincoln  signed  also  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation.  Tbe  head  which  thrills  with 
conceptions  of  palaces,  paintings,  or  music,  may 
also  throb  from  indigestion.  Pains  are  God’s 
danger  signals  to  keep  cur  engines  on  health’s 
track.  To  still  them  with  opiates  and  continue 
in  the  same  old  course  is  to  insure  wreck.  What 
perilous  times  bodies  have.  ^Tbe  ascetic  starves 
and  scourges  them.  The  gourmand  surfeits 
appetite,  the  debauchee  .  sates  passion.  The 
honest  toiler  with  band  or  brain  pushes  on  till 
tired  nature  breaks  down.*  Remembering  reck 
less,  thoughtless  living  on  the  one  band,  and 
heredity  on  tbe  other,  one  marvels  at  the  splen¬ 
did  health  of  the  multitude. 

No  physiology,  however  profound  or  accurate, 
can  do  so  much  for  health  and  holiness  as 
Christian  Theology.  However  marvellous  the 
revelations  of  tbe  former,  those  of  the  latter 
are  still  more  glorious.  No  matter  bow  match¬ 
less  the  structure,  we  must  never  forget  its 
author  and  purpose.  ^^Men’s.  hands  constructed 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  which  Qod  met  his  people 
in  olden  times.  Qod  alone  created  our  bodies, 
tbe  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  he  meets  his  people 
to  day,  and  in  which  hie  Spirit  dwells.  Though 
these  bodies  crumble  to  duet  in  tbe  grave,  they 
are  to  rise  again  "like  unto  his  glorious  body,” 
so  that  "aa  we  have  borne  the  image  of  tbe 
earthy  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.”  They  are  therefore,  divine  in  origin. 
Rightly  used,  they  are  also  divine  in  present 
purpose  and  service.  They  are  divine,  too,  in 
eternal  destiny.  Qod  created  them.  He  dwells 
in  them.  He  raises  them  from  the  dead  and 
glorifies  them.  God’s  Spirit  is  tbe  Jewel  of 
which  they  are  the  setting.  It  is  because  of 
these  sublime  truths  and  their  profound  signifi 
cance  that  Christ,  who  said  so  little  about  gen¬ 
eration  placed  such  tremendous  emphasis  upon 
re  generation.  It  is  the  re  born  man  who  keeps 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  He  controls 
anger,  curbs  jealousy,  restrains  passions,  and 
subdues  lusts.  His  kinship  with  God  on  earth 
and  hia  heritage  with  him  in  heaven  inspire 
and  sustain  him  as  nothing  else  could  do.  If 


phsyical  birth  has  blessed  you  with  stalwart 
body  and  alert  mind,  receive  them  as  gifts  from 
Qod,  not  creations  by  yourself.  However  this 
may  be,  yonr  second  birth  gives  you  Qod  as 
Father,  Christ  as  elder  Brother,  and  you  become 
joint  heir  with  him. 

In  “A  Man’s  Value  to  Society,”  by  Hillis, 
there  are  gems  of  thought  on  this  point.  "Man 
is  seen  to  be  a  double  creature.  Tbe  spirit 
man  rides  the  man  of  fiesh  acd  is  often  thrown 
thereby  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  soldier 
rides  his  horse,  but  is  himself  other  than  hie 
beast.  Man  usee  an  animal  at  the  bottom,  but 
man  is  what  he  is  at  the  top.  The  passions 
down  stairs  must  be  subordinated  to  tbe  people 
up-stairs.  The  mind  loves  truth,  and  the  body 
tempts  man  to  break  the  truth.  The  soul  loves 
honor,  and  passion  tempts  it  to  defiect  its  path¬ 
way.  Man  goes  forth  in  the  morning  with  all 
the  springs  of  generosity  open ;  but  before 
night  selfisbnesB  has  dammed  up  the  hidden 
springs.  As  there  is  a  lice  along  the  tropics 
where  two  zones  meet  and  breed  perpetual  storm, 
so  there  is  a  middle  line  in  man  where  the  ani¬ 
mal  man  meets  the  spiritual  man,  and  there  is 
perpetual  storm.  There  the  clouds  never  pass 
away,  and  the  thunder  never  dies  out  of  the 
horizon  of  time.” 


THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARI¬ 
TIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

In  tbe  all  absorbing  national  interests  there  is 
danger  that  the  public  will  forget  or  overlook 
other^important  matters  and  have  cause  to  regret 
la'er  many  lost  opportunities.  We  must  not 
think  because  we  are  at  war  with  Spain  to  free 
tbe  Cubans,  that  we  are  released  from  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  home.  We  still  have  the  poor 
with  us,  tbe  sick  and  the  suffering,  and  the 
problems  involved  in  the  care  of  them  are  just 
aa  difficult  and  perplexing  as  ever. 

The  National  Conference  of  Cbarit’es  and 
Correction  is  to  hold  its  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Conference  in  this  city,  between  the  18th  and 
the  25th  of  May.  It  would  be  difficult  to  com¬ 
pute  the  good  done  by  these  conferences  in  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  The  organization  has 
1,200  members,  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
give  their  beit  thought  and  judgment  to  tbe 
perplexing  questions  of  modern  social  life  and 
represent  the  broad  field  of  charity,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  and  in 
Mexico.  The  subjects  of  Charity  Organization, 
Dependent  Children,  Insanity,  Juvenile  Refor¬ 
mation,  Prison  Reformation,  Hospitals,  Munici¬ 
pal  and  County  Charities  and  College  Settle¬ 
ments.  are  the  chief  subjects  of  consideration 
and  they  are  freely  discussed  by  those  of  wides 
practical  experience,  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 
all  who  have  interest  in  matters  of  practical  phi¬ 
lanthropy  should  attend. 

Conferences  will  be  held  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  tbe  afternoons  left  free  for  the 
practical  study  cf  the  institutions  and  various 
phases  of  work  in  the  city.  The  first  session 
will  be  opened  on  Wednesday  evening.  May 
18tb,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  by  the  President,  Hon. 
William  R.  Stewart  of  New  York.  The  address 
of  welcome  will  be  by  Hon  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  there  will  also  be  addresses  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  and  guests.  The  General 
Sessions  will  be  held  from  the  19th  to  the  25th 
at  Association  Hall,  except  on  Sunday,  the  22d, 
when  at  eight  o’clock  in  tbe  evening  there  will 
be  a  Conference  Sermon  at  Grace  Church. 

New  members  are  welcomed  at  any  time  on 
the  payment  of  tbe  annual  fee  of  12.50,  which 
entitles  them  to  reduced  fares  and  hotel  rates, 
to  the  published  Proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
and  tbe  National  Bulletin  for  one  year.  All 
requests  for  general  information,  for  membership 
blanks,  or  programs  should  be  sent  to  Walter  S. 
Ufford,  Local  Secretary,  Room  215,  United  Char¬ 
ities  Building,  105  East  Twenty  second  street. 
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FOWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  RAKINO  ROWOtR  00..  NEW  YORK. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Qlad  notes  of  praise  were  sounded  at  the 
monthly  missionary  meeting,  to  which  was 
added  one  of  peculiar  joy  because  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  our  financial  year  has  ended  without  a 
debt  and  with  a  small  surplus. 

The  topic  for  May,  “Woman's  Work,’’  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Weston  in  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  founded  on  “Hints  and  Helps’’  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly. 
The  number  of  schools  were  given  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight,  teachers  two  hundred 
and  seventy  seven,  and  our  Societies’  aid  in 
the  support  of  about  twenty-four  schools  among 
the  Freedmen.  Mrs.  Boyd  presented  a  historical 
paper  on  the  administration  of  the  Woman’s 
Board. 

The  first  call  for  schools  came  from  the  West. 
Synodical  Home  Missionaries,  especially  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  made  the  call  urgent.  In  1872 
the  plea  was  presented  before  the  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Urged  and  encouraged  .to  action,  and  with  the 
approval  of  General  Assembly,  in  1878  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions. 
Mrs.  Green,  a  woman  of  marked  ability  and 
devotion  to  the  cause,  was  elected  President, 
and  Mrs.  Haines,  who  for  years  was  the  soul  of 
the  work,  was  appointed  Secretary.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  pictures  of  these  noble  women, 
which  adorn  the  Assembly  Room.  The  first 
regular  meeting  was  held  at  23  Centre  street, 
and,  for  a  time,  meetings  were  continued  in  a 
small  room  there. 

Beautiful  testimony  was  given  to  the  ability 
and  devotion  of  our  absent  President,  Mrs. 
James,  who  seemed  especially  raised  up  for  the 


My  Minisfer’s  Medicine. 

Tbouaaikds  of  people  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  becanse 
their  pastors  recommend  it.  Such  high  recommendations 
are  won  only  hy  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  people  real¬ 
ise  In  restored  health  that  its  praise  Is  fully  warranted 

Scrofula  Cured. 

”  Our  eldest  child  had  scrofula  ever  since  he  was  two 
years  old.  His  face  became  a  mass  of  sores.  I  was 
advised  by  an  old  physician  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  we  did  so.  The  child  is  now  strong  and  healthy  and 
his  skin  Is  clear.”  Rev.  R.  A.  Oamp,  Valley,  Iowa. 

Hood’s  ®®Tarma 

Is  America’s  Oreatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1 ;  six  for  $5.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’a 

H  173 1  lo  care  Liver  Ills;  easylto  take, 

nOOCI  S  Kills  easy  to  operate.  25cents. 


prosecution  of  the  work  when  it  fell  from  other 
hands;  all  her  personal  possessions,  culture, 
time,  social  influence,  being  made  subservient 
to  this  cause. 

Much  was  said  in  commendation  of  our  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  of  the  Editorial  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  of  our  Treasurer, 
and  of  Mr.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of  the 
school  work,  each  seeming  especially  adapted  for 
their  peculiar  responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Boyd  in  closing,  gave  as  a  seed  thought, 
the  suggestion  that,  to  our  daily  noon-day  prajer 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
this  land  we  should  hereafter,  (as  an  act  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  our  Saviour, )  add  an  offering  in 
aid  of  the  cauce. 

General  Morgan,  Secretary  of  the '  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society,  followed  with  an 
admirable  address,  outlining  the  peculiar  func¬ 
tions  of  the  missionary  teacher  among  the 
negroes  of  the  South, 

1.  The  great  purpose  of  the  missionary  teacher 
is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  religious 
truth,  to  teach  them  that  Christ  is  The  Truth. 
It  is  a  marvelous  fact  that  these  heathen  brought 
to  our  shores  from  Africa,  should  have  such 
strong  religious  Eentiment.  This  was  given 
them  both  before  and  since  the  war.  In  our 
schools  we  look  for  a  special  revival  every  year; 
our  object  being  the  conversion  of  the  pupils. 

2.  An  important  aim  of  the  teacher  is  the  up¬ 
lifting  and  purifying  of  the  form  of  piety  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  Degrees.  Coming  from  cabin 
homes,  with  crude  notions,  their  ideas  of  religion 
are  chiefly  emotional,  in  which  hysterical  excite¬ 
ment  ^nd  the  seeing  of  visions  enters  largely. 
These  errors  must  be  corrected  by*meane  of 
proper  instruction  before  public  sentiment  is 
changed. 

3.  So-called  secular  teaching  is  used  as  an  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  religious  truth.  Geome¬ 
try,  philosophy,  pcetry,  history  are  to  be  made 
subEervient  to  the  illustration  of  religion,  all 
pointing  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  central  figure  of 
history,  and  to  the  one  great  truth  underlying 
all  teaching,  that  God’may  be  glorified  in  daily 
and  political  life;  that  even  war  can  be  in  the 
interests  of  humanity— to_free  the  suffering  and 
oppressed. 

Mr.  McAfee  was  welcomed,  having  just  re- 
turced  from  Alaska.  “Not  from  the  Klondike,’’ 
he  said,  “but  1  have  some  Klondike  gold.” 
Mr.  McAfee  saw  at  Skagway  the  great'rush  of 
Klondikcrs.  “There  were  men  and  their  wives; 
Christian  men  and  women  seeming  to  feel  that 
this  was  their  last  opportunity.  Fome  excellent 
Christian  workers  having  met  wtib  reverses  were 
here  seeking  to  provide  a  support  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  is  a  mushroom  town.  A  young  mis¬ 
sionary  was  found  here  from  the  Canadian  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Dyea  is  four  miles  from 
Skagway,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  Here  is  an 
opening  for  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Haines 
Mission  at  Cbilcat  is  four  miles  below  Skagway. 
This  work  ,  has  been  very  prosperous— greatly 
blessed. 

“There  are  only  two  communal  houses  remain¬ 
ing,  the  peop'e'are  rapidly  changing  their  mode 
of  living  and  are  establishing  Christian  homes. 
The  natives  catch  fish  and  Chinamen,  (who  are 
expeits  in  that  department,)  can  them.  Mr. 
Warne,  our  missionary  at  Chilcat,  prefers,  and 
orders  hie  fish  from  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Governor  of  Alaska  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr. 
Warne's  activity,  saying,  'He  is  always  at 
work.  ’  On  Sunday  evening,  seventy  five  attended 
the  service.  As  soon  as  the  mission  service  was 
ended,  the  meeting  was  put  into  the  bands  of 
the  natives.  There  were  successive  prayers — 
twelve  in  all ;  six  native  women  prayed  and  five 
men.  Mr.  Warne  said  that  if  he  should  allow 
it,  the  meeting  would  be  continued  until  twelve 
o’clock.  The  Indians  say,  'We  have  not  enjoyed 
religion  as  long  as  you  hare  and  we  must  make 
up  for  the  lose  in  the  length  of  our  meetinga  ’ 
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“At  Juneau  the  work  was  found  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Since  Mr.  Jones  tocrii  charge 
of  the  Mission,  seventy- two  adult  natives  have 
been  baptized  and  sixty-one  children ;  there  have 
also  been  twenty  eight  Christian  marriages. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  father  and  director  of  the  people. 
They  come  to  him  from  Douglas  Island  in  row 
boats,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  A  Christian 
woman  was  in  trouble  because  of  a  family  quar¬ 
rel  and  came  to  Mr.  Jones  to  settle  it  The 
husband  of  a  married  sister  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,  resulting  in  the  amputation  of  his  foot. 
The  wife  insisted  that  her  husband's  brother 
should  marry  and  support  her  and  so  a  quarrel 
arose.  The  missionary  succeeded  in  making 
peace;  he  rightly  presented  duty,  and  every- 
thingquieteddown.  Whiskey  is  smuggled  through 
in  barrels  of  sugar,  and  an  accident  in  front  of 
the  log  church  revealed  that  a  keg  of  lager  beer 
had  been  concealed  in  a  crate  of  cabbages. 
Sitka  was  found  to  be  doing  well  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mr.  Kelly.” 

The  Tuesday  morning  prajer  meeting  of  April 
26th  was  led  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  read  for 
our  encouragement  in  these  troublous  times, 
the  first  chapter  of  Joshua.  Prayer  was  offered 
for  our  country,  our  President,  our  command¬ 
ers,  our  soldiers  and  sailors;  also  for  a  little 
praying  l»nd  of  pupils  in  the  Asheville  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute  which  has  proved  a 
blessing,  that  it  may  be  enlarged  and  multi¬ 
plied.  Mrs.  Pierson  requested  that  our  over¬ 
burdened  teachers  might  be  remembered,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  were  working  at  an  altitude  of 
seven  thousand  feet  in  New  Mexico,  where  one 
trained  nurse,  understanding  her  own  condi¬ 
tion,  had  asked  for  rest  because  her  pulse  was 
running  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten. 

H.  E.  B. 


Stats  of  Ohio,  City  of  Tolsdo, 

Lucas  County.  ("• 

Frank  J.  Crsnby  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 


partner  of  the.flrm  of  F.  J.  CHaNSY  ft  Co.,  doing  bnsineas 
In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  Arm  will  pav  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
dollars  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  In  my  presence, 
this  Ath  day  of  December,  A.D,  1HK6. 


IssAul  A.  W,  GLEASON, 

*  -V-  >  Notary  PiMte. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and  aoU  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  ft  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 
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The  Hone:— “Good  morning.  How  wm  your 
oatmeni  to-day?” 

The  Man:— Thanks,  I  don’t  eat oauany  more. 
I  leave  them  for  horses  and  eat  only 


It  is  the  best  cereal  food  known,  bemuse  it  is 
most  no  irishing,  containing  all  the  mineral 
—  phosphates  and  gluten  of 

the  whole  wheat  kernel 
and  does  not  irritate  the 
stomach. 

Besides,  yon  can  make 
delicious  desserts  and 
fancy  dishes  from 
WHBATLBT, 

a  very  valuable  feature 
to  the  perplexed  cook. 

If  your  grocer  does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  naine 
and  your  order,  we  will 
see  tMt  you  are  supplied. 
Tbt  gcauloe  mmte  only  by 

FRHiiniiiaisco.,  i(iciiDi)ii,ii.r. 

Booklet  FREE  for  the  asking. 


Children’s  Department 


“IF  YOU  liOVE  ME,  LEAN  HARD  ” 
Child  of  my  loro  I  lean  hard. 

And  let  me  feel  the  preeanre  of  thy  care. 

I  know  thy  harden,  for  I  fashioned  It— 

Polaed  It  my  own  hand,  and  made  Ite  weight 
Precleely  that  which  I  saw  best  for  thee. 

And  when  I  placed  it  on  thy  shrinking  form 
I  said,  “  I  shaU  be  near,  and  while  thoa  leanest 
On  me  this  burden  shall  be  mine,  not  thine." 

So  shall  I  keep  within  my  circling  arms 
The  child  of  my  own  love ;  here  lay  it  down. 

Nor  few  to  weary  Him  who  made,  upholds. 

And  guides  the  univerM. 

Tet  closer  oome : 

Thou  art  not  near  enough.  Thy  care,  thyself. 

Lay  both  on  me,  that  I  may  feel  my  child 
Reposing  on  my  heart. 

Thou  loTest  me? 

I  doubt  it  not ;  then,  loving  me,  lean  hard. 

_ ^  Y.  Tribune. 

GOOD  MORNING. 

“  Good  morning  to  the  friendly  clouds 
That  bring  refreshing  rain. 

Which  patters  out  *  Good  morning,  dears,' 
Against  the  window  pane. 

Good  morning  to  the  glad  new  day 
Whate'er  the  skies  let  fall; 

If  storm  at  sunshine,  it  is  sent 
A  loving  gift  to  all."  —  Selected. 


CAUTION 

Spoons  and  forks  not  our  make  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold  as  genuine  “Rogers.”  Our 
trade-mark  is  *'1847  Rogers  Bros.” 
**1847”  guarantees  the  original  "Silver 
plate  that  wears,”  for  over  f.fty  years 
the  standard  of  quality.  Look  out  for 
imitations.  There  are  other  “Rogers,” 
but  there  is  only  one  "1847.” 

Made  only  by 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
aoS  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York:  147  State  St.,  Chicago. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


For  Town  and  Country 

We  have  in  stock  the  largest  and  choicest 
ooUeotion  of  High-Grade  Goods  ever  o^red 
in  the  United  States  for  ftimishlng  oountiy 
houses.  It  includes  a  ftiU  line  of 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Our  standard  for  the  paat  quarter  century. 

Crockery, 

China  and  Qlass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  &  Camphor  Wood  Trunks, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  and  Stable 
Furniture,  Silver-plated  Ware, 

Willow  Ware,  Water  Coolers, 
Ice-Cream  Freezers, 

Hammocks. 

Gkxxls  oareftilly  packed  and  delivered 
free  at  station  within  100  miles  of  New 
York. 

Ordere  by  mmH  receive  prempt 
and  careful  «Mei»Gon. 


180  and  132  West  42d  St., 

Botweon  Broadway  aad  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Cutler’s  oi^SoDI^  Pocket  Inhaler 

CATARRH 


S  aUARANTBBO  TO  CURB 
AS  Draie^y.  $1.00. 


5MITH  A  CO.,  Baflele,  N.  Y.,  Preyrietere. 


THE  NEWS  THAT  WENT  THE  ROUNDS  OF 
THE  CHINA  CLOSET. 

"I’ve  beard  some  newB,’’  said  the  little  cut 
glass  milk  pitcher.  She  did  not  apeak  until  she 
heard  the  maid  fasten  the  glass  doors  and  walk 
away.  Somehow  she  felt  assured  that  the  maid 
would  have  fallen  in  a  faint  if  she  had  heard 
a  milk  pitcher  speak.  And  she  was  considerate 
of  the  maid's  feelings,  because  she  had  always 
handled  her  so  gently. 

Before  any  of  her  compatriots  on  the  shelves 
could  cry  out,  "O,  what  is  it!"  the  little  milk 
pitcher  told  the  news  right  out.  "We’re  going 
to  move  again.  ’’ 

"Going  to  move  again  I  O,  dear  me.  It’e 
only  a  year  since  wo  moved  last,  and  I  got  the 
jam  here  in  my  side  which  disSgured  me  so 
that  the  lady  of  the  house  always  turns  my 
bruised  place  toward  her  at  the  table  so  folks 
won’t  see  it,’’  said  the  sugar  bowl. 

"O,  what  misery  this  moving  busineee  is! 
groaned  the  china  tea  pot,  away  back  in  one 
comer  of  the  shelf.  "It  was  moving  that  broke 
my  noee  so  I  am  never  seen  among  folks  any 
more.  It  is  only  because  I  am  an  heir-loom 
that  the  mistress  permits  me  to  stay  here  at  all. 

I  used  to  belong  to  her  grandmother.  1  tell  you 
in  her  grandmother’s  day  things  in  china 
closets  didn’t  have  to  move  about  in  rattling 
vane.  I  lived  in  the  china  closet  off  the  sitting 
room,  years  and  years  and  years.  The  old  lady 
didn’t  believe  in  moving  as  these  young  folks 
do  now  a  days.  I  never  bad  a  nick  in  me  until 
she  died,  and  I  was  taken  away  by  the  lady 
here.  I’ve  made  three  movee  under  her  rule 
on  the  third  move  my  nose  was  broken -until 
then  I  was  always  brought  into  sight  and  my 
beauties  pointed  out  to  visitors  while  my  inter 
eeting  life  story  was  told.’’ 

"You  needn’t  groan  so,  if  you  have  broken 
your  nose,  you  never  had  to  be  disgraced  by 
being  sold  at  auction,’’  spoke  up  the  eoup 
tureen.  "I  wee  sold  at  auction  once.  A  horrid 
man  held  me  up  and  pounding  me  on  both  my 
sidee,  to  show  that  I  was  sound,  he  yelled  at 
the  top  of  hie  voice,  ‘How  much  for  this  T 
What  do  you  hid  f  What  do  you  bid  ?’  I  tell 
you  it  was  humiliating.’’ 

"Hear,  hear  thoee  old  cronies  talk,’’  said  the 
new  young  tea  cups  and  saucers  to  each  other. 
"Moving  isn’t  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
Who  wsnts  to  be  kept  in  s  china  closet  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  big  house,  year  in  and  year  out, 
never  see  anything  of  what  ia  going  on  in  the 
world.’’  The  young  tea  cups  and  saucera  were 
sure  they  would  like  to  get  out  and  see  some 
thing  new.  Then  the  dinner  platee,  the  soup 
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plates,  the  tea  plates,  the  pie  plates,  and  the 
little  butter  platee,  kept  up  a  lively  conversation 
on  the  evils  of  the  moving  van. 

"We  used  to  be  piled  in  dozens,’’  said  a  din¬ 
ner  plate,  "not  a  crack  or  bruise  in  us,  and  now 
we  are  not  only  chipped  here  and  there,  but 
nearly  half  of  our  companions  have  been  broken 
into  bits  and  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  ash  barrel.  ’  ’ 

The  other  plates  had  similar  tragedies  to  re¬ 
late,  and  the  talk  was  kept  up  until  morning. 
The  water  pitcher  dreaded  the  packing  in  the 
barrel  more  than  the  jostling  of  the  van.  "The 
hay  is  jammed  down  our  throats  with  such  a 
pressure,  it  is  really  stifling,’’  it  moaned. 

The  controversies  of  the  china  closet  was  kept 
up  most  of  the  night.  So  much  fretting  and 
worrying  might  have  made  them  less  vigorous 
for  the  coming  change  that  was  in  store  for 
them,  but  they  did  not  realise  that. 

After  the  china  community  bad  been  packed 
in  the  barrel  and  put  in  the  van,  there  was  such 
a  rumbling  over  the  pavements  that  they  began 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  being  packed  in  tight. 
Had  they  not  been,  they  would  have  been  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  cripples  when  they  reached  their  desti¬ 
nation.  The  man  who  unnailed  the  barrel  and 
took  out  the  china  was  very  pleasant.  They 
never  heard  a  word  of  scolding  or  felt  a  thrill 
of  rudeness  through  their  frames,  when  he  set 
them  down  on  the  table.  Grandmother’s  china 
tea  pot  was  glad  that  her  descendant  bad  such 
a  gentle,  patient  man  for  her  husband.  She 
had  heard  what  sudden,  unpleasant  characteria- 
tics  some  men  will  show  when  it  is  house  clean¬ 
ing  time,  or  moving  time,  and  she  was  aston¬ 
ished. 

The  children  were  jumping  up  and  down  and 
performing  all  manner  of  antics  of  joy  about 
the  room.  Not  until  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
her  maid  bad  put  the  china  up  in  the  new  glass 
china  closet  did  the  members  of  the  different 
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GLADBBOOK 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Fourth  of  July. 

“Mother,"  cried  Fred,  the  next  day,  “may 
we  go  to  Longdale  this  evening  for  our  tire- 
works  T" 

“You  may  go  this  afternoon  if  Aunt  Catharine 
has  no  objections  " 

“Good  grief  I  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the 
Foprth  of  July  has  come  again?"  interrupted 
Miss  Brooke,  glancing  over  her  glaesee  at  her 
young  relatives  seated  on  the  veranda  steps. 
“We  had  noise  enough  to  deafen  one  last  year, 
even  with  no  youngsters  to  tire  off  their  what- 
you  may  call- ’me!" 

“We  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a  celebra¬ 
tion,"  put  in  Fred. 

“Yes,  ]es!  1  suppose  so!  Where’s  your 
money,  coming  from  ?’’ 

“We  have  it  all  ready.  We’ve  been  saving,  all 
except  Blanche  and  her  father  sent  her  her 
allowance  earlier  this  week  so  that  she  cou!d 
use  it  for  the  Fourth,  and  added  a  lot  to  it 
besides!  May  we  go  T" 

“Yes,  child,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned! 
carriage  will  you  take  ?  Who  are  going  ?' 

“Oh.  all  five  of  us,  and  the  coachman  makes 
six!  We’ll  need  the  big  one!" 

“All  right!  Have  it  so!  Only  don’t  get  into 
any  trouble  on  the  way !’’ 

So  the  question  was  settled.  Aunt  Catharine 
was  in  a  particularly  good  temper,  owing  to 
the  success  of  the  “Missionary  Tea"  the  day 
previous.  So  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  clear 
afternoon,  the  big  carriage  rolled  heavily  out 
of  the  Oladbrook  gate,  and  bowled  away  over  the 
smooth  road  toward  the  village.  James  was 
in  front  with  Totty,  both  wearing  expansive 
smiles;  ins'de  were  the  other  four  children, 
bright  and  merry,  with  their  money  jingling 
gaily  in  various  purses  and  pockets.  All  the 
way  to  Longdale  they  told  one  another  what 
they  meant  to  huy ;  and  judging  from  their  re¬ 
ports,  there  was  danger  that  the  old  house  would 
be  blown  from  its  foundations  long  before  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  was  past. 

Store  after  store  was  visited  by  the  laughing 
crowd,  and  at  last  they  turned  the  horses’  heads 
homeward,  with  much  additional  weight  in  the 
carriage. 

That  evening  was  a  time  of  whispering  and 
plotting.  The  girls  ran  to  Fred  with  the  news 
that  Harry,  the  other  man, ‘had  just  come  from 
Longdale  with  a  huge  package  of  “stuff, ’’ and 
that  they  bad  seen  rocket  handles  bv  the  dozen 
peeping  from  one  extremity. 

“There!"  said  Fred.  “I  said  so  from  the 
beginning!  Didn’t  I  know  Aunt  Catharine 
would  send  for  fireworks  just  as  well  as  we? 
Katy  down  stairs  says  they  have  them  here 
every  Fourth  1  And  Aunt’s  just  trying  to  sur¬ 
prise  us.  ’’ 

This  was  but  one  bit  of  the  secret  conversa¬ 
tions  that  took  place  throughout  the  evening, 
boding  endless  mysteries  for  the  morrow. 

“Wake  me  up  at  five  o’clock  sure, ’’  whispered 
Totty  to  Fred,  who  simply  said  nothing  in  reply, 
but  looked  very  wise.  He  had  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  that  line  before  this! 

“What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning  on 
the  Fourth  ?’’  asked  Mildred  of  her  room  mate, 
when  they  were  snugly  tucked  into  bed  in  their 
cozy  chamber. 

“Oh,  any  time!"  May  answered.  “They  let 
us  rise  just  as  soon  as  we  like  on  the  Fourth! 
Fred  gets  us  up,  I  can  tell  you  I  You  feel 
almost  like  tilling  your  ears  with  cotton  when 
he  starts  his  crackers !’’ 

With  a  little  thrill  of  anticipation,  Mildred 
settled  further  down  among  the  snug  nest  of 
sheets  and  pillows,  and  although  she  had  de 
dared  she  never  could  go  to  sleep,  was  soon  in 
sound  slumber. 
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sets  know  the  cause.  They  had  moved  from  the 
city  into  the  country.  Through  the  china 
closet  glass'doors  they  could  look  right  out  of 
the  window  and  see  the  green  grass  and  the 
trees  coming  into  leaf,  and  the  early  spring 
flowers  blooming  by  the  side  of  the  garden 
walk.  No  wonder  the  children  were  happy.  No 
wonder  the  man  was  so  pleasant,  helping  his 
wife  get  things  to  rights.  The  broken  nose  tea 
pot  was  tempted  to  try  some  steps  of  the  Minuet 
on  the  shelf,  in  its  delight,  for  it  was  in  just 
such  a  place  as  this  that  she  had  lived  and  hon¬ 
ored  the  grandmother’s  table  and  china  closet  in 
her  young  days. 

After  the  new  home  had  been  put  to  rights, 
everybody  went  about  with  smiling  faces.  The 
children  did  not  tease  their  mother,  or  keep 
saying,  “What  shall  I  do  now  ?’’ 

The  father  and  mother  always  met  each  other 
with  kisses  and  pleasant  words  of  welcome, 
when  the  train  came  in  at  night.  The  father 
threw  back  kisses  to  his  family  as  they  stood  on 
the  porch  watching  him  on  bis  way  to  the  train 
in  the  morning.  There  seemed  to  be  so  much 
more  of  love  making  in  the  country  home  than 
there  had  been  in  the  top  floor  of  the  apartment 
bouse  in  the  city,  and  the  heads  of  that  family 
wondered  why  they  had  not  moved  in  the  coun¬ 
try  before. 

The  little  cut  glass  pitcher,  whose  ears  seemed 
to  be  always  hearing  the  important  decisions  of 
the  family,  sent  the  news  flying  through  the 
new  china  closet,  that  the  family  had  come  to 
stay,  for  they  were  “sick  and  tired"  of  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  in  the  city.  All  in¬ 
mates  of  the  closet  were  glad  of  this  and  settled 
down  to  a  state  of  speechless  quietude. 

Busan  Teall  Perry. 
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~  Some  Tigoroua  prods  and  pinches  awoke  her. 
She  Bat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  May 
stood  near  by  in  her  white  night  dress,  looking 
in  the  dim  light  like  a  small  ghost. 

„  “What’s  the  matter  T’’  Milly  asked. 

“You  said  you  wanted  to  hear  the  bells,” 
said  May  softly.  “Don’t  rub  all  the  lids  off 
your  eyes  I  Listen  !’  ’ 

She  raised  a  warning  hand.  Milly  stopped  her 
rubbing  and  hearkened.  Through  the  silence  of 
the  night  she  could  distinguish  the  chime  of 
the  distant  village  bells,  school  and  church, 
rung  hy  patriotic  hands  that  seemed  to  be  tire¬ 
less.  Again  and  again  the  notes  pealed  out. 
May  and  Mildred,  after  listening  for  a  while,  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  sound,  and  fell  asleep 
once  more  with  the  glad  noise  echoing  in  their 
weary  ears. 

“Get  up,  Milly,  get  up!”  was  the  next  thing 
Mildred  heard.  This  time  she  was  fully  roused, 
and  jumped  from  her  cot  in  a  moment.  Blanche, 
who  had  called  her,  was  in  the  chamber,  peering 
out  of  the  window,  and  May  was  just  bounding 
from  her  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

“What  is  it  ?”  ask^  May. 

“It’s  Fred,  in  the  yard,”  cried  Blanche, 
pointing  to  an  indistinct  mass  below  the  win¬ 
dow.  “He’s  shooting  the  first  cracker  I” 

May  and  Milly  hastened  to  her  side  and  gazed 
steadily  out.  At  that  instant  there  was  a  bright 
flaah  «nd  a  tremendous  report.  Mildred  put.her 
fingers  tightly  into  her  ears,  as  she  discerned 
Master  Frederic  striving  to  ignite  another  of  the 
noisy  creations. 

Another  fiash — another  report  I  Fred  chanced 
to  look  up,  saw  their  eager  faces  at  the  window, 
and  beckoned  for  them  to  join  the  fun. 

“Hurry  upl”  cried  he. 

They  needed  no  second  urging,  but  dressed 
themselves  just  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  In  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  room  this  was  rather  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  was  finally  accomplished, 
and  the  girls  hastened  down -stairs  for  their  j 
fire  crackers.  Fred,  who  had  made  the  great 
noise  simply  to  arouse  the  household,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  on  the  veranda ;  on  their  arrival 
the  real  sport  began.  It  was  but  four  o’clock, 
and  the  morning  mists  had  not  yet  cleared  away ; 
the  dew  lay  so  thickly  upon  the  grass  that  the 
chance  crackers  that  fell  there  spluttered  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  went  off  with  a  fizz  instead  of  a 
loud,  sharp  crack  I 

This  morning,  to  Fred’s  great  amazement, 
Totty  did  not  have  to  be  awakened  by  super 
human  exertions.  The  extraordinary  noise  ac 
complished  this  difficult  task  without  any 
trouble,  for  Fred 'a  fire  crackers  were  enormous 
in  sise  and  their  reports  were  to  the  crash  of 
the  girl’s  crackers  as  thunder  is  to — ,  I  intended 
to  say  a  mosquito’s  hum,  but  there  are  some 
who  might  consider  these  comparatives  too  sim 
ilar  I  At  any  rate  Totty  appeared  at  half  past 
four,  and  added  her  efforts  to  those  of  the  oth 
era,  with  such  good  results  that  Aunt  Mabel 
and  Aunt  Catharine  were  brought  from  their 
rooms  two  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and  the 
breakast  took  place  as  soon  as  heart  could 
desire  I 

Ihronghout  the  day  the  noise  continued,  and 
nearly  all  the  many  purchases  were  fired  off 
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before  night  This  had  not  been  done  without 
some  mishaps.  In  endeavoring  to  ignite  a  queer 
triangular  arrangement.  Fred  succeeded  in  burn 
ing  one  finger  very  severely ;  and  Blanche  bad 
several  marks  of  her  prowess.  May  and  Mildred 
escaped,  but  a  bit  of  fire  in  some  shape  or  other 
had  burned  many  holea  in  Totty’s  pretty  skirt 
and  caused  much  woe  to  the  child. 

Uncle  Tom  came  home  just  after  dinner,  and 
to  the  children’s  delight— and  bis  good  sisters’ 
dismay —brought  with  him  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  combustibles,  which  were  to  fur¬ 
ther  show  forth  the  glories  of  the  day.  He  car 
ried  another  large  package,  too,  but  this  wae 
displayed  only  to  Fred,  and  then  safely  hidden 
from  prying  eyes. 

In  the  late  afternoon  they  had  ice  cream  and 
cakes;  and  as  soon  as  evening  drew  on,  the 
Roman  candles,  the  sky-rockets,  the  snakes,  the 
pin  wheels,  and  other  weird  and  wonderful  ob¬ 
jects  were  brought  forth,  and  set  off  in  rapid 
succession,  making  a  display  of  which  Qlad- 
brook  might  well  be  proud. 

“Thank  goodoesa,  it's  almost  over  now!” 
devoutly  exclaimed  Mias  Brooke  to  her  sister, 
during  s  momentary  lull  in  the  illuminations. 
“Their  things  must  be  pretty  nearly  used  up  by 
this  time  I  I  bought  a  big  supply  of  fire-worka 
in  Longdale,  but  I  declare  I  didn’t  know  Tom 
was  going  ot  buy  out  the  city  stores  as  well  I’’ 

Aunt  Mabel  glanced  at  her  brother  who  was 
operating  upon  a  cannon,  which,  though  very 
amall  and  insignificant  as  to  size,  could  yet 
produce  a  fairly  deafening  report. 

'  “Tom  is  as  excited  as  the  children,  very 
nearly,”  she  said,  with  an  eager  look  that 
showed  her  own  feelings  only  too  well.  “But 
that’s  his  last  charge  I  think!” 

“Gracious!  What  a  noise!”  cried  poor  Aunt 
Catharine.  “Tom.  do  atop  I  Yes,  it  is  the 
last  I  'For  all  small  mercies-’  ” 


“Well,  Cathy,  are  you  enjoying  the  fun 
asked  Uncle  Tom,  innocently,  as  he  seated  him¬ 
self  beside  her  chair.  “We’ve  made  quite  a 
noise,  I  fear  I” 

“I  agree  with  you !”  assured  Mies  Brooke, 
grimly.  “But,  as  Mabel  says,  the  Fourth  comes 
only  once  a  year  I  Let  them  have  their  sport  t 
Well,  what’s  the  matter  now  T” 

This  final  question  was  prompted  by  her 
catching  eight  of  all  five  of  the  children  racing 
excitedly  toward  the  veranda. 

“We’ll  have  to  wait  and  seel”  observed  Uncle 
Tom  in  a  mild  tone,  winking  profusely  to  Aunt 
Mabel  the  while.  “Looks  like  an  invasion  of 
the  Gotha  and  Vandals  I” 

“Aunt  Catharine, ’’  Fred  said,  as  he  climbed 
upon  the  porch.  “Will  you  permit  Uncle  Tom 
to  take  your  arm,  and  lead  you  to  the  festive 
scene  awaiting  you  f”  And  he  made  a  low  bow, 
and  offered  his  arm  to  hia  mother.  That  lady, 
who  seemed  not  in  the  least  surprised,  marched 
briskly  off  over  the  green  lawn,  followed  by  the 
four  girls  in  pairs;  and  Uncle  Tom,  with  the 
thoroughly  astonished  Miss  Brooke,  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

“Where  are  you  taking  me  T”  the  latter  lady 
asked  of  her  laughing  escort. 

“Ask  me  no  questions!’’  retorted  he. 

The  procession  wound  about  the  house,  and 
finily  paused  before  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
higher  sheds  in  the  rear,  where  a  large  number 
of  Japanese  lanterns,  in  full  light,  betokened 
a  gala  occasion. 

“You  will  aacend  to  the  aeat  of  honor.  Miss 
Brooke  I”  was  Uncle  Tom’s  grave  observation 
SB  they  reached  the  decorated  out  house. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Miss  Catharine.  “Oh, 
to  be  sure  I  It’s  my  birthday  I” 

This  announcement  was  bailed  with  a  glasfu) 
shout,  and  Mias  Brooke,  unresisting  and  smil- 
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Whooping:  Cou| 
Cold* ;  also  for 


ing,  was  led  forward  to  a  large  flower  arrayed 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  shed,  into  which  she 
was  compelled  to  sink,  lost  in  wonder. 

Z  The  entire  shed  was  lined  with  leaves  and 
blossoms,  with  rockets  and  fire-crackers  fastened 
suggestively  here  and  there  by  wa^  of  variety ; 
the  floor  was  also  strewn  with  pretty  flowers ; 
and  in  front  of  the  chair  was  placed  a  small 
t  hie,  covered  with  snowy  cloth.  A  large 
placard,  with  the  letters  Fifty  Years  Old  worked 
in  glaring  purple  upon  it,  was  hung  opposite  the 
chair.  Aunt  Catharine  gazed  steadily  .at  it, 
smiled,  and  then  wiped  her  eyes. 

“Sure  enough,”  said  she,  “I’m  fifty  years  old 
to  day !  Twenty  years  more,  and  I’ll  be  living 
on  borrowed  time !  How  the  years  do  fly  past, 
I  declare !  Mabel  and  Tom,  do  come  and  stand 
by  me  here  I  I  feel  like  a  goose  I” 

‘  Fred  made  one  of  his  charming  speeches,  after 
which  Aunt  Catharine  ejaculated,  “Bless  the 
boy!”  and  again  wiped  her  eyes.  Then  she 
sat  bolt  upright  in  astonishment,  with  her 
brother  and  sister  on  either  side  of  the  big  chair, 
and  watched  the  five  children  as  they  marched  in 
one  by  one,  and  laid  small  gifts  upon  the  small 
table  in  front  There  were  two  devotional  vol¬ 
umes  in  white  and  silver,  a  dainty  glass  ink¬ 
stand,  a  wee  gold  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  cut 
glass  vase.  Fred  then  ran  in  with  a  card,  upon 
which  in  large  black  letters  was  inscribed  the 
sentence.  With  Best  Wishes  for  Many  More 
i  Happy  Birthdays,  and  placed  it  upright  at  the 

back  of  the  table,  that  the  receiver  of  these 
gifts  might  see  and  rejoice-^  Again  Miss  Brooke 
wiped  her  eyes. 

But  the  parade  was  not  ended  yet.  Dally 
^  Orthe  entered  with  a  fancy  basket  of  magnifi¬ 

cent  roses,  fifty  in  number,  and  laid  this  upon 
the  floor  beside  the  table. 

“From  the  servants,”  whispered  Uncle  Tom 
^  to  his  much-affected  sister, 

i  To  crown  all,  Fred  and  Blanche  bore  in  a 

j  beautiful  bronze  lamp,  with  the  rosiest  of 

I  round,  glass  shades,  and  settled  it  firmly  upon 

the  centre  of  the  small  table,  crying,  “From  all 
the  family.  Aunty!” 

Then  he  bestowed  a  rousing  kiss  upon  Miss 
Brooke's  flushed  cheek.  This  was  a  signal  to 
I  the  others,  who  all  sprang  up  for  like  caresses, 

even  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Mabel  adding  their 
quota.  When  this  ceremony  was  ended.  Aunt 
Catharine  started  to  speak  her  thanks.  But 
she  was  rudely  interrupted. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Blindness  Prevented 

THE  ABSORPTION  TREATMENT  A  SUCCESS 

In  treating  all  forme  of  diseased  eyes  without  KNIFE  OR  RISK. 

Over  75,000  treatments  given  at  our  institution  in  *07.  Representative  people  from  all  parts  of  United 
States  and  Canada  endorse  this  institution. 

NOT  WAIT  TO  BE  BLIND.” 

Thoiuandt  Havt  Everything  to  Gain  and  Nothing  to  Lost. 

Pamphlet  Mo.  5  Free,  describing  home  treatment  and  Institution,  the  largest  and  most  successful  In  America. 

THE  BEMIS  EYE  SANITARIUM,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


OPIUM 


and  WhislMv  HaMts 
Onrad.  Writs 
B.  M.  Woolkw,  M.D. 

Atijuita,  CNt. 


No  Saver  or  more  Evvicacious  Remedt  can  be  had 
tor  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat,  than  “Brown's 
Broneliial  troches.'' 


QUEKB  SALT. 

In  Lapland  they  have  no  salt,  and  the  bark 
of  the  fir  tree  is  used  as  a  substitute.  The  Laps 
peal  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  care¬ 
fully  remove  the  epidermis,  and  then  divide 
the  inner  bark  into  quite  a  number  of  very  thin 
layers.  During  the  brief,  but  extremely  hot, 
Lapland  summer  the  layers  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  thoroughly  dried ;  then  they  are  torn 
into  narrow  strips  and  placed  in  boxes  made  of 
fresh  bark  takjn  from  other  trees.  Deep  holes 
are  then  dug  in  the  sand,  and  the  bark  and 
bjxes  are  buried  in  them,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  fur  about  three  days. 

The  second  day  fires  ars  made  over  the  places 
where  the  boxes  are  buried,  and  kept  burning 
briskly  for  several  hours.  The  heat  psnetrates 
deep  into  the  sand,  turns  the  fir  bark  a  red 
color,  and  gives  it  a  pleasing  taste  and  odor. 
Finally  thelmxes  are  uneirthed.  The  fir  strips 
are  pounded  or  ground  into  a  coarse  powder, 
and  the  Laps  use  it  just  as  we  do  salt,  only  much 
more  sparingly,  because  it  is  so  troublesome  to 
prepare — Philadelphia  Times. 

BUILDING  A  HOUSE  FOR  MOTHEB. 

A  boy  was  once  telling  his  mother  what  a 
wonderful  house  he  expected  to  build  for  her 
when  he  was  a  man;  bjt  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  she  aekt.<d  him  to  fix  up  the  wires  for  her 
morning  glory  vines,  for  the  third  time. 


For  Over'lndnlgence 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  preserves  and  renews  the  vitality,  strengthens 
the  nerves,  and  stimulates  the  stomach  to  healthy 
action. 


Its  ttddressitsf  mdsertUors  pettroniming  ttr  Jsmr- 
tsml,  Mndlg  motsUon  The  Wyssngslist. 


LIBERTY  TREES. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  New  England  ances¬ 
tors  to  plant  trees  in  the  early  settlement  of  our 
country,  and  dedicate  them  to  liberty.  Many  of 
these  “Liberty  Trees”  consecrated  by  our  fore 
fathers  are  still  standing.  “Old  Liberty  Elm” 
in  Boston  was  planted  by  a  schoolmaster  .  long 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  independence  of  the  Colonies. 
Around  that  tree,  before  the  Revolution,  tha 
citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  used  to  gather 
and  listen  to  the  advocates  of  our  country’s  free¬ 
dom.  Around  it  during  the  war,  they  met  to 
offer  up  thanks  and  supplications  to  Almighty 
Qod  for  the  success  of  the  patriot  armies,  and 
after  the  terrible  struggle  ended,  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  Resemble  there  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  shadow  of  that  old  tree,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  liberty  and  independenco  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  stood  till  within  a  few  years,  a  striking 
monument  of  the^patriotism  of  the  people  of 
Boston ;  and  when  at  last  it  fell,  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  sadness  spread  over  the  entire  State. 


A  QUEER  WAY~OF  COUNTING. 

A  few  days  since  a  little  boy  was  studying 
about  Quiana.  I  asked  'him  .if  he  had  ever 
heard  how  the  Indians  of  Quiana  count  No, 
that  had  not  been  told  in  his  geog  aphy.  Per¬ 
haps  other  girls  and  boys  would  be  as  interested 
to  hear  ab^ut  this  system  of  numeration  as  my 
young  friend.  “  The  Indians  in  Quiana,  ”  says 
a  traveller,  “count  by  the  hand  and  its  four 
fingers.  Thus,  when  they  reach  five,  instead 
of  saying  so,  they  call  it  a  “hand.”  Six  is, 
therefore  a  “hand  and  first  finger.”  Ten  is 
“two  bands,”  but  twenty,  instead  of  being 
“four  hands,”  is  a  “man.”  Forty  is  “two 
men,”  and  thus  they  go  on  by  twenties.  Forty- 
six  is  expressed  as  “two  men,  hand,  and  first 
finger.  ’ ' 

A  NATURAL  BRIDGE  IN  UTAH. 

The  greatest  known  natural  bridge  in  the 
world  has  just  been  discovered  in  Utah,  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  little  town  of  Moab,  in 
Qrand  County.  The  Utah  bridge,  while  about 
the  same  height  as  the  one  in  Virginia— 200 
feet — is  wider  and  has  a  thickness  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  while  the  same  ^luoesurement  on  the 
Virginia  arch  is  fjrty  feet  Then  the  span  of 
the  Utah  bridge,  from  abutment  to  abutment 
is  250  feet,  while  that  of  the  Virginia  structure 
measures  only  ninety-three  feet. — Boston  Herald. 


STANDING  BYfTHE  FLAG. 

Our  young  people  who  are  so  true  and  loyal 
to  the  flag  of  our  ‘country  and  are  determined  to 
stand  by  it  forever,  should  bear  in  mind  what 
a  patriot  said:  “Having  learned  to  stand  by 
the  flag,  we  may  also  learn  to  stand  by  what  the 
flag  symbolizes ;  to  stand  up  for  equal  rights, 
universal  freedom,  for  justice  to  all,  fur  a  true 
democracy.” — James  Freeman  Clark. 


Quina-Laroche 
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pitation  of  tb*  Heart,  Inaomnla  and  aU 
conditions  requiring:  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  th*  Hacking  Congh  hi 
Pnlmonarv  case*  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  th*  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable, 
g.  POUQERA  A  OO..  NSW  VORK 
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HOME  TREATMENT 

POB  AU  Treatment  given  bp 

DYSPEPSIA,  INSOMNIA,  oorrespondeno* 

BIUOUSNB88,  Without  Medleaw. 

CONSTIPATION,  PILES,  ^  ^  ^ 

BHEUMATISM,  Ouiee  eSeoted  in  from 

NERVOUS  PROSTRATION.  On*  to  Thru*  Months. 

Descriptive  Uteratui*  tnmlalMd  on  appUoatlon.  Address 
eOOD  HEALTH  CO.,  Box  lift  Had.  Sq.  Statles,  Hew  Terk.Clty 
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THE  HOME  FOB  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

One  of  the  pleeMunt  May  annivenariee  of  our 
charitable  aocietiee  ia  that  of  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the 
Friendleea,  at  29  Eaat  Twenty-ninth  etreet,  and 
30  Elaat  Thirtieth  street,  in  this  city,  which 
occurs  on  Wednesday,  May  11th.  The  morning 
will  be  given  to  the  reading  of  the  year’s  record 
of  work;  and  later,  at  11  A.M.,  an  address  will 
be  given  in  the  Chapel  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Knowles 
of  the  Woman’s  Sabbath  Alliance.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  at  two,  the  183  children  of  the  Home,  will 
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WE  MANUFACTURE  White  Lead 
by  the  "old  Dutch  process,”  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  attempts  to  make  White  Lead  by 
some  of  the  many  quick  or  patent  processes 
— f  although  repeatedly  tried  —  they  have 
shown  that  the  "  old  Dutch  ”  is  still  the  best, 


sing,  rscite,  give  Kindergarten  exercises  and  a 
cooking  exhibition ;  while  i  n  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  where  the  twelve  Industrial  Schools 
are  carried  on,  exhibits  may  be  seen  of  their 
work,  usually  of  much  interest  to  visitors. 

These  Industrial  Schools  of  the  Society  which 
have  enrolled  7,023  scholars  the  past  year,  are 
scattered  through  the  city’s  poorest  tenement 
sections,  and  aim  to  take  in  the  most  neglected 
children  and  those  for  whom  there  is  not  public 
school  accommodation.  Many  of  them  come 
breakfastless  to  school  and  would  fast  at  noon¬ 
time  also,  were  it  not  for  the  luncheon  of  bread 
provided  in  the  school-room,  it  should  be 
added,  that  in  several  of  the  schools  this  winter 
a  nourishing  hot  stew  has  been  provided  for 
those  in  need  of  it  Besides  the  regular  school 
work,  industries  are  taught  in  each  school,  viz : 
cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls,  and  chair- 
caning,  cobbling  and  carpentry  for  the  boys. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  Bands  of 
Mercy,  Temperance  Clubs,  and  Street  Cleaning 
Leagues  and  a  daily  flag  salute  with  talks  on 
patriotism,  so  that  these  7,000  boys  and  sirla 
have  been  trained  for  nobler  men  and  women 
and  more  intelligent  citizens  than  their  parenta 

The  Society  has  now  reached  its  sixty-fourth 
anniversary  and  a  worthy  history  is  behind  it 
It  has  sheltered  in  its  Home  31, 3^  children.  Of 
the  306  within  its  walls  this  year,  eighty  nine 
have  been  dismissed  to  parents  or  friends  and 
flfteen  sent  by  ad<^tion  into  permanent  homes. 
Formn  boys  and  girls  to  the  number  of  191  have 
been  visited  (W  corresponded  with. 

The  Home  has  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
State,  but  this  far  from  covers  its  expenses,  and 
it  earnestly  solicits  gifts  of  m<H)ey,  clothing, 
and  provisions  with  which  to  maintain  its  large 
Home  family  and  carry  on  its  school  work.  All 
interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
anniversary,  and  confer  with  the  managers. 

Mrs  G.  B.  Watts,  Vice-President. 

Mbs.  Charlks  H.  Krox,  Treasurer. 


IN  LOVING  MKMOBY. 

Mrs.  Anna  Penfleld  Munger  on  Sunday,  April 
17th,  entered  upon  the  eternal  Sabbath. 

Her  character,  one  remarkable  for  its  symme 
try.  Her  piety,  sound  and  robust.  Great 
strength  of  affection ;  yet  great  simplicity.  A 
habitual  equipoise  and  serenity,  which  met 
calmly  the  viciasitudea  of  life.  A  winning 
sweetness  felt  by  all.  She  was  a  great  mother. 
Not  only  in  the  home  circle  and  social  gather¬ 
ing;  but  in  constant,  quiet,  valued  activities 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  was  seen  the  warmth 
of  her  generous  nature.  The  poor  can  tell  how 
true  and  tender  a  friend  she  was.  Any  criti¬ 
cism  upon  her  would  have  seemed  incongruous 
and  out  of  place.  With  a  spirit  gentle  as  light, 
she  scattered  deeds  of  kindness,  which  are  like 
seeds  in  the  gardens  of  memwy  to  produce  flow- 

Everyone  knows  the  ,  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth’s  don’t  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Writ*  Macbeth  PUuburyh  Pa 
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and  is  the  "up-to-date”  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  Wlute  Lead. 

yn  By  nBiBB  KmimmimI  Lcbc)  Co/t  Pure  White  LcBd  Tintiiif  Colon, 
any  dosiffcd  shade  U  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giviaf  valu¬ 
able  iafoffMUUioii  and  card  showing  samples  of  colmrs  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pfetore  of  boose  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
iTftr*binati^t  of  shades  forvorded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Ca.,  too  William  Si.,  New  York._ 


ers  of  imperishable  bloom.  Her  career  was  a 
beoedictioQ,  whose  music  edioes  long -sod  can¬ 
not  be  forgotten.  So  conscientiously  had  she 
lived  for  her  Redeemer,  transition  from  the 
life  of  hope  to  the  life  of  heaven  seemed  most 
natural. 

To  her  four  children,  Willis,  Dudley,  Mar¬ 
jorie,  Angeline,  all  of  whom  she  had  seen  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  fellowship  of  tbs  visible  church ; 
and  to  her  husband,  Albert  H.  Munger,  Elsq. , 
she  has  left  a  spiritual  heritage,  precious  and 
blessed. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  honored  and  beloved  members.  But  she 
was  s  daughter  of  the  Great  King.  He  has 
called  her  to  dwell  in  Hia  palaces  forevermore. 
And  the  many  friends  in  whose  hearts  she  was 
enthroned,  will  cherish  her  in  loving  remem¬ 
brance  until  they  see  her  smiling  face  again  in 
the  City  of  God. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  April  ID,  1W8. 


OOMW  TO  HIS  BEST  AND  BBWARD. 

Edward  Henderson,  last  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Homer,  Mich. , 
was  found  dead  in  hie  bed  on  the  morning  of 
April  23d,  having  been  almost  literally  " trans¬ 
lated.”  He  “walked  with  God  and  was  not; 
for  Gcd  took  him.”  He  had  been  alightly  in¬ 
disposed  for  a  d^y  or  two,  but  was  up  and 
dressed  the  day  previoua,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
reading  Dr.  Field’s  articles  in  The  Evangelist 
of  last  week— his  favorite  paper.  No  special 
anxiety  was  felt  and  he  retired  as  usual— went 
to  sleep  on  earth,  awoke  in  hesveo. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  born  in  Ireland,  February 
2d,  1807,  and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  bis  92d  year.  Hia  connection  with  the 
church  here,  dates  from  its  organization,  June 
2d,  1838.  He  served  as  an  elder  of  the  church, 
and  as  deacon  for  many  years,  coming  to  be 
known  by  everybody  as  “Deacon  Henderson.” 
He  was  also  for  some  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Ssbbsth-achool.  He  was  universally  loved  and 
respected  as  an  honest,  conscientious  Christian 
man,  exemplifying  these  qualities  in  his  daily 
life.  His  seat  in  church  was  seldom  vacant 
His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  found  him  in  his 
usual  place  in  the  sanctuary.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
the  late  meeting  of  Lansing  Presbytery,  held 
in  this  pises,  attending  nearly  ail  its  ssasiona 
Mr.  Henderson  served  sixteen  years  as  post¬ 
master  of  Homer,  being  commissioned  under 
President  Lincoln,  and  has  also  held  other  posi¬ 
tions  of  public  trust  He  isaves  s  widow,  some 
ten  years  hia  junior,  one  non  and  two  daughters, 
besides  nsvsral  grandchildren.  Q.  H.  F. 
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MUSIC. 

The  columns  of  our  Mneio  Department  are  open  to 
oontribntione  noon  any  snbject  relating  to  mneio  and 
Its  ImproTement  in  the  devotional  eervlce  In  the  Snnday 
school,  prayer  meetings  and  the  chnrch. 


“ONE  SWEETLY  SOLEMN  THOUGHT.” 

Phoebe  Gary  wrote  this  beautiful  lyric,  which 
will  probably  outlive  all  her  other  poems,  when 
she  was  only  a  girl,  seventeeD  years  of  age.  It 
was  OD  the  Sabbath.  She  had  attended  church 
in  the  morning,  and  on  coming  home  to  a 
friend’s  house,  her  heart  stirred  with  emotion 
by  the  services  in  which  she  had  but  just  taken 
part,  she  retired  to  her  room  and  wrote  this 
hymn.  Metrical  versions  have  been  made  by 
many  compilers,  and  the  poem  is  now  found  in 
nearly  all  the  hymn  books  of  the  English  tongue. 

After  both  she  and  her  hymn  had  become 
famous,  this  friend  wrote  to  her,  inquiring 
about  the  hymn  and  its  story.  In  answering 
her  friend’s  letter  she  says:  “I  enclose  the  hymn 
for  you.  It  was  written  eighteen  years  ago  (1842) 
in  your  own  house.  I  composed  it  in  the  little 
back  third  story  bed -room,  one  Sunday  morning, 
after  coming  from  church;  and  it  makes  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  any  word  I  could  say  has 
done  any  good  in  the  world.” 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell  of  Philadelphia,  relates 
a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  incident  con 
nected  with  the  singing  of  this  hymn.  Dr. 
Conwell  was  traveling  in  China  and  had  occasion 
one  day  to  enter  a  gambling  house  in  a  Chinese 
city.  Among  those  present  were  two  Americans, 
one  a  young  man  and  the  other  older.  They 
were  betting  and  drinking  in  a  terrible  way,  the 
elder  one  giving  utterance  continually  to  the 
foulest  profanity.  Two  games  had  been  finished, 
the  young  man  losing  each  time.  The  third 
game,  with  fresh  bottles  of  liquor,  had  just 
begun,  and  the  young  man  sat  lazily  back  in 
his  chair  while  his  companion  shuffled  the  cards. 
The  man  was  a  long  time  dealing  the  cards,  and 
the  young  man,  looking  carelessly  about  the 
room,  began  to  hum  a  tune  and  finally  to  sing, 
in  a  low  tone  and  quite  unconsciously,  this  hymn  : 

“  One  sweetly  solemn  thonaht 
Comes  to  me  o’er  and  o’er, 

I  am  nearer  home  to-day. 

Than  I  have  ever  been  before.” 

But  while  the  young  man  sang,  his  more 
mature  and  more  depraved  companion  stopped 
dealing  the  cards,  stared  at  the  singer  a  moment, 
and  then,  throwing  the  cards  down,  exclaimed, — 

"Harry,  where  did  you  learn  that  tune?” 

“What  tune  T” 

“Why,  the  one  you  have  been  singing.” 

The  young  man  said  he  did  not  know  what  he 
had  been  singing. 

The  other  repeated  the  words,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  younger  man  said  he  had 
learned  them  in  a  Sunday  school  in  America. 

“Come,”  said  the  elder  gambler,  getting  up; 
“come,  Harry ;  here’s  what  I  have  won  from 
you ;  go  and  use  it  for  some  gojd  purpose.  As 
for  me,  as  Qod  sees  me,  I  have  played  my  last 
game  and  drank  my  last  bottle.  I  have  misled 
you,  Harry,  and  I  am  sorry.  Give  me  your 
hand,  my  boy,  and  say  that  for  old  America’s 
sake,  if  for  no  other,  you  will  quit  this  infernal 
business.  ” 

This  story  gare  the  greatest  happiness  to  Miss 
Cary  when  she  heard  it.  After  her  death.  Dr. 
Conwell  received  a  letter  from  the  older  man 
referred  to  in  the  story,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  become  a  “hard-working  Christian,  ” 
and  that  “Harry”  had  utterly  renounced  gam¬ 
bling  and  kindred  vices. 

Mias  Cary  did  not  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
this  poem  when  it  was  written,  and  was  surprised 
in  later  yean  to  find  that  it  outran  in  popularity 
other  poems  to  whose  composition  she  had  given 
much  mon  thought  and  time.  It  doubtless 
owes  its  universal  succesa  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
bom^out  of  her  own  heart  experience,  and  be 
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cause  of  that  has  touched  the  hsarts  of  readers 
ererywhere. 

PhcBbe  Cary  died  at  the  age  of  forty  seven, 
and  found  at  the  last  that  the  prayer  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  verse  of  her  hymn  was  answered, — 

”  Father  perfect  my  trust 
Let  my  spirit  feel  In  death 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 
On  the  rock  of  living  faith.” 


An  Ideal  Hymn  and  Tune  Book! 

Gborch  Hymns  &  Gospel  Songs 

Compiled  by  Sankey,  >eGraBShsB.  bbA  StebbiBS.  _ 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONB. 

Charlxs  Scribnxr's  Sons,  New  York:  An  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology;  William  Newton  Clark,  D.D.  $2  50. 

- The  Girl  at  Cobhurst;  Frank  R.  Stockton.  $1.60. - 

The  Unquiet  Sex;  Helen  Watterson  Moody.  $1.26. - 

Stories  by  Foreign  Authors— French.  In  two  volumes. 

76  cents  each. - Ars  Et  Vita  and  Other  Stories;  T.  R. 

Snllivan.  $1 .26.  — The  Crook  of  the  Bongh;  M6nle  Mn- 
riel  Dowle.  $1.25. 

Trk  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Gospel 
of  Freedom;  Robert  Herrick.  $1.60. - The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Child;  i.'Uhan  Oppenhelm.  $1.26. - Social 

Evolution;  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Additions.  $1.6‘). 

Harpsr  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Popular  Edition 
of  Dr.  Nansen's  Farthest  North,  in  one  volume.  $3.00. 
- The  Gods  of  Our  Fathers:  A  Study  of  Saxon  Mythol¬ 
ogy;  Herman  I.  Stern.  $1.60. - A  Boy  I  Knew  and 

Four  Dogs;  Laurence  Hntton.  $1  25. 

Houorton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston:  Foun¬ 
der’s  Day  at  Elampton.  An  Address  in  Memory  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Chapman  Armstrong  by  Francis  Greenwood  Pea¬ 
body.  .60  cents. 

ALambon,  Wolffs  and  Company,  Boston:? The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Lowell  Institute;  Harriette  Knight  Smith  JS 

Estes  and  Ladriat.  Boston:  One  Thousand  Men  for 

a  Christmas  Present;  Mary  B.  Sheldon.  60  cents. - 

Hero-Chums;  Will  Allen  Dromgoole.  60  cents. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Bearer;  S.  R.  Crockett  $1.60. 

A.  C.  McCluro  and  Company,  Chicago:  A  World- 
Pllgrimage;  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.  Edited  by  Ma^y 
Eleanor  Barrows.  $2  00. —  Barrows  Lectures,  1896-07: 
Christianity  the  World-Religion;  John  Henry  Barrows, 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore:  Indnstrlal 
Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America; 
Eleanor  Louisa  Lord. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  Ethics  of  Hobbes 
as  Contained  in  Selections  from  His  Works,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.D.  $1.35. 

American  Baptist  Poblioation  Sooibty,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Half  Hoars  with  the  Christ;  Thomas  Moses. 
$1.00. - Ideas  fnim  Nature:  Talks  with  Students;  Wil¬ 

liam  Elder,  A.M.,  So.D.  75  cents. 

Scriptural  Tract  Repository,  Boston,  H.  L.  Has¬ 
tings:  Anti-Infidel  Library:  The  Testimony  of  History 
to  the  Truth  of  Scripture;  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
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Mission  Monthly  Augsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher; 
Woman’s  Home  Companion;  Current  Liierature;  Book¬ 
man:  Gndey's  Magazine:  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
Woman’s  work  for  Woman;  Homiletic  Review;  The 
Century.  The  Forum;  Appleton’s  Popnlar  Science 
Monthly;  Book  News;  The  Wlnonian;  Literary  Uigeet: 
Art  Education. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  C'harles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
D.D,,  as  Skinner  and  MoAlpln  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  Church  Polity  and  Mission  Work,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  ofthe  Faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Catalogue  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1897-98. 

Colportage  Library:  The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin;  Hesba 
Stretton. 


SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES 

An  Instructive  Service  and  Songs  for 
CHILDREN’S  DAY 

Topics:  The  Holy  Scriptures :  To  Understand ;  The 
Scriptures  and  the  Children;  Bow  to  Study  the  Word. 
Emblems:  The  Floral  Anchor  and  Crose,  and  the  Pyramid 
of  Children.  The  Open  BIMe  Song,  with  ten  others,  win 
please  yon.  Postpaid,  6  cts.:  $4  per  100.  Orchestra,  76 
cents.  Outfit  for  the  emblems,  77  letters,  60  osnts. 
J.  H.  Knrsenknabe  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot,  60  ^  140  fast,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  ths  i^s 
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THX  BOABDa. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  •  “  ** 

Church  Erection,  .  .  .  “  “ 

Bducatlon,  .  .  -  -  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  .  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  C^egee,  .  .  SO  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 

the  AHEEIOAM  BtmDAT-SCBOOL  UNION, 
leTABUSRXo  nr  phii.adsi.puia  nr  1814, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destttate,  sparsely  •  ttled 
places  on  tbs  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  '  pro- 
eentlng  all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  ee'  lers. 
Enanss  eared.  Denominational  strife  arolded.  Work:  .idea 
lAOB  new  schools  started  in  1887 1  also  MS  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prerlouslyeetabUshed.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
she  PS  In  the  Messing.  $16.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
hslps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlaslonaiT 
one  year.  You  can  hare  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sana  oaoMbottons  to  E  P.  Banckopt,  DU.  secretary, 

1W  Fifth  Arenne,  N.  T.  Oty. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOE  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK, 
(pommonly  cnllsd  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  MinlMers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Churah,  4$  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daiW 
rsllgloua  serrioes  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  U$ 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  rer,  and  81  Atlantic  Are., 
BrooUrn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltlss.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pmspered,  and  la 
dependant  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rsr.SAMUBi,  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb.  Pms. 
T.  A.  Bbovwbb,  Oor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok.  Trees. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
7S  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  AprU,  IMS,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 


Winona  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rer.  S.  C.  Dickey, 
D.  D..  Eagle  Lake,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  buslnees  of 
the  Assembly  and  rates  for  railroad  transporUUon 
should  be  ‘ent  to  the  Rer.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  With¬ 
erspoon  Building,  1819  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Ctaap>  1 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Arenne,  comer  Elerenth 
street,  on  Monday.  May  9.  at  8  p.r. 

Oborob  W.  F.  Biboh.  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Serentieth  Annlrersary  of  the  American  Sea¬ 
men's  Friend  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church 
( Presbytei  Ian),  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Arenne  and  Thir¬ 
ty  serenth  street,  on  Snnd»y.  May  «.  at  11  o’clock,  a.m 
The  Anneal  Sermon  will  be  prea<  hed  by  its  pastor,  the 
Rer.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  D.D.  The  seventieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Sailors’  Home, 
190  Cherry  street,  on  Monday.  May  9.  at  8  o’clock,  p  m., 
when  the  reports  of  the  year  be  submitted,  the  usual 
business  transacted  and  addresses  made  All  the  friends 
of  seamen  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

W.  C.  Stitt,  Secretary,  76  Wall  street. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

The  86th  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  May  10th.  at  10:30 
A.M..  in  the  Miller  Chapel. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  held  on  Monday.  May  9th.  at  2  p.m. 

Maitland  Albxandbr,  Secretary. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Alumni  Assm-iatlon  will  be  held  May  10th,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  commencement  exercises. 

An  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rer  George  L. 
Spining,  D.D  ,  of  South  Orange.  N.  J. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected  and  the 
annual  reports  presented.  The  Alumni  will  dine  to¬ 
gether  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  1:80  p.m. 

J.  H.  Ddllbs,  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Popular  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Soclet'es 
and  Boards  ■  f  Koreign  Missions,  in  connection  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  will  be  held  in  the  Minnewanan  Inn 
Winona  Assembly  Grounds,  Eagle  Lake.  Indiana,  on 
Monday,  May  33, 1H9H.  Many  tnissionaries  are  expected 
robe  nreseni,  as  well  as  delegates  from  all  the  Women’s 
Boards.  A  cordial  invitation  to  this  meeting  is  extended 
to  women  who  are  expecting  to  attend  i  he  Assembly 
meetings.  _ _ _ 

BEDUCTKIN  OF  LOCAL  PASSENGER  FARES  ON 
THE  ONTARIil  A  WESTBRN. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company 
have  adopted  a  policy  that  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
local  InteresU  along  its  line :  they  hare  reduced  their 
local  passenger  rates  from  three  cents  per  mile  to  two 
cents,  teking  effect  Sunday.  May  Ist.  This  action  in¬ 
volves  a  heavy  loss  of  revenue  for  them,  but  if  the  the¬ 
ory  is  true  that  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  and  clMes 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  is  due  largely  to 
the  two  cent  per  mile  rate  of  that  company,  then  the 
Ontario  A  Western  may  confidently  expect  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  and  the  location  of  new  manufac¬ 
tories  and  industries  along  lu  line,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tracts  i  by  the  lower  rats,  will  ultimately  more  than 
make  up  its  loss.  Such  a  reduction,  therefore,  in  local 
fares  will  add  indirectly  to  the  value  of  all  i eal  estate 
along  its  line. 

No  mileage  tickets  will  hereafter  be  sold  by  that  Com- 


tn  New  York ;  nuts  tlbrarles  on  American  reaeeis  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaOort' 
MaocuU^  the  Seaman’s  FWnd,  and  the  lA/e  Boat. 
Jambs  w.  Elwbli.,  Pres.;  W.  O.  Sturobs,  Ttsm.;  Her. 
W.  C.  Stitt.  D  J>„  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

188  Worth  Street,  New  Terk, 

P-t**^*****^  te  prorlde  tor  chUdien  whoaepareaM  are  suable 
So  oars  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  Tney  are  cleonaed. 
elcthed.  ted  and  Instracted  nntU  they  can  be  provided  tor  elae- 
whara.  Many  respectable  men  and  womeo  to-day  are  what 
thay  are  becaoee  of  tbo  Honae  of  Indostry. 

During  tta  exMonoe  more  than  46.0SS  have  been  In  Its  acbool. 
and  over  M,080  have  lived  in  the  bouse. 

DoeaMoas  of  smu  oy,  soeond-baad  dothlng,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
telly  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Saaday,  SAC  to  4  J$  r  m  ;  Rondayechool.  1  to 
S  r.M.  Day-ochoela  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  11:4U  to  1  P  M.  except 
Batarday:  at  dlnaar-taMe.  lt:19tn  11:40  p.m.  VIsItore  welcome 
at  all  timet.  Moaais  K.  Jssup.  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp.  Traaa; 
Abcmibalo  D.  KrsssLL,  Sec.,  Wm.  F.  Barnabd,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
niiaatly  ask  tor  anOstance  for  400  children. 

THB  AMBRICAN  TRACT  SOCIRTY 

For  oerentr-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
RRd  disseminating  CbiisUan  Uteratnre  In  158  langnagee 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  popniaUon 
ona  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
eolDortors.fhiistian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionariea. 
BkinioBS  of  the  destitute  tbroughont  the  world.  Its  mls- 
Hon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
atsn,  tor  which  it  earnestly  app^s  Prom  tlOO  to  fMD 
BRpports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag, 
Abss.  Treas_  10  East  Hd  St..  N.  Y. 


cents  per  mile  to  all  alike,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
as  bere'ofore.  to  obtain  a  two  cent  a  mile  rate,  to  invest 
In  thonsand  mile  tickets. 

With  the  smooth  road-bed,  fine  eqnipment  and  qu'ek 
time,  which  the  Company  has  offered  in  the  pait.  and 
with  the  furtbe'  indneement  of  low  rates,  the  Ontario 
A  Western  should  merit  and  receive  the  fall  and  hearty 
support  of  the  people. 

A  GOOD  MOTE. 

We  are  pleased  to  annonnee  that  W.  A.  Wilde  A  Co.. 
the  well  known  N)ok  publishers,  have  Just  moved  from 
26  Bromfield  street  to  the  fine  new  Walker  Bnilding 
110  Boylston  street.  Boston.  The  Messrs  Wilde  A  Co. 
bsre  already  establitffied  a  hading  position  in  the  trade 
especUUy  in  Sunday-school  pnblicatinp«.  and  we  are 
assured  will,  with  these  increased  facilities  and  ever 
abundant  capital,  take  another  stride  forward,  to  the 
mntnal  profit  of  their  thousands  of  customers  and  them¬ 
selves. 

THE  LATEST  WAR  FAD. 

One  of  the  enterprieing  silversmiths  of  New  York  is 
putting  out  s  handsome  fac  simile  of  the  belts  worn  by 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  snitable  for  women's  a*e. 
The  hackles  are  of  sterling  silver  handsomely  gilt,  and 
an  exact  renrodnctlon  of  the  regulation  brass  ones, 
whilst  tbe  belt  Is  of  the  finest  gold  webbing.  The  Man¬ 
ser  Manufacturing  Company.  14  Ea-t  i&fb  street,  tell  ns 
they  are  selling  very  fast  indeed,  and  threaten  to  be¬ 
come  a  regular  fad. 

Far  Orar  Fifty  Yaara 

Mna  WixsLOW‘8  SooTBora  Stbup  bss  bea  used  isr  ore- 
fifty  years  by  mllltoiu  of  mothers  for  their  children  whlh 
teething  with  perfect  aaocesa  It  soothe*  the  child,  softcai 
(he  gums,  allsys  all  pains,  cures  wind  eoUc.  sad  la  the  baa 


OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE 
CHAPTER. 

The  many  intereatiiig  aubjecta  that  claim  a 
place  in  our  columns  this  week  have  crowded 
out  tbe  usual  report  of  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter,  but  the  Board  of  Managers  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Saturday,  the  aeventh  of  May, 
the  usual  spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Chapter  House,  No  48  Henry  street,  at  half  after 
two,  at  which  reports  of  the  year’s  work  will  bo 
road.  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
others  will  make  short  addreeaee,  followed  by  a 
social  cup  of  tea  and  an  opportunity  for  visitors 
to  see  the  House  and  the  practical  working  of 
the  Chapter.  The  Managers  hope  that  as  many 
of  their  friends  as  possible  will  make  an  effort 
to  be  present. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

I  think  it  is  not  fully  recognized  that  every 
system  of  medicine  prevailing  in  the  East  is 
connected  with  aorcery,  demonolatry,  and  witch¬ 
craft,  not  to  speak  of  brutal  and  torturing  treat¬ 
ment,  and  tbe  tbouBands  of  lives  annually  im¬ 
periled  and  lost.  There  is  a  close  connection 
between  medicine  and  extraordinary  supersti¬ 
tion  and  wickedneea,  and  the  sorcerer  is  sum¬ 
moned  on  almost  all  occasions,  or  tbe  wizard,  or 
some  prophetess,  who  profeEses  openly  to  being 
in  league  with  spir.ts  of  tbe  other  world.  Sick¬ 
ness  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  demons,  and 
the  sorcerer  is  called  in  with  his  wand.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  a  necessity  to  send  out  medical 
miasionariee,  for  so  long  as  tbe  only  healer  of 
the  body  is  tbe  man  who  is  in  supposed  connec¬ 
tion  with  evil  spirits,  so  long  must  the  people 
remain  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  a  great  argument  in  favor 
of  medical  missions,  that  the  only  medical  sys¬ 
tems  that  these  people  know  are  systems  of 
demonolatry  and  aorcery. — Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ORNEBAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cbnroh  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
beginlng  May  19.  The  fTareatc  Daily  Timee  will  ^bllsh 
a  oomplete  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  subecribers  for  40  cents,  or  three  snbe'  riptions 
for  SI  00.  Rev.  O.  L.  MacKlntoeb  and  assistanU  will 
famish  the  report.  Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
Keub.  Williams  &  Son,  Warsaw,  Indiana. 


MARRIAflBS. 

Dx  WvBS— Waonbr.— At  Norristown.  Pa,  April  27 
1898,  by  Rev  T.  R.  Bceber,  John  U.  De  Wees  and  Mary 
A.  Wagner,  both  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  annnal  meeting  of  the 
Gsneral  AasemMy  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnreb  In  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Winona 
Aasembty  Gronnda,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  Tbnraday,  May 
Ifith,  USA  at  11  A.  M_  and  wUl  be  opened  wlthasermon 
by  the  Moderator,  the  Rer.  Sheldon  Jaokeon.  D.D., 

The  andersigned,  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Oonunloslona,  will  meet  on  the  same  day  at  the  Andl- 
torlnm-ln  the  Winona  Gronnda,  at  8  A.  ]f_  to  receive 
the  cfeaentiats  of  Oommlastoners. 

Wh.  Hbmbt  RoBBars,  Stated  Clark. 

Wm.  Eras  Mooaa.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Onamnnlentlooa  with  refbrenoe  to  entertainment  nt 


tow’s  Soothing  Syrap"  sod  take  no  other  klnA 

The  Chilton  Manafartaring  Co.,  69  Cortlandt  Street. 
New  York,  are  offering  to  send  free  to  anyone  who  neee 
paint  a  handsome  little  folder  giving  tbe  description  and 


of  a  sooooMful  combat  with  th«  American  oarj.  En* 
cloae  two-ceat  stamp  for  poetage. 

March  sales,  tbe  world  over,  of  the  Remington  SUn. 
dard  Typewriter  largely  exceeded  those  of  any  preriona 
month  in  its  hiforr.  Wyckoff.  Seamans  A  Btmedict, 
SR  Broadway,  Naw  Tork. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUMENT8  Handbooka  free. 
J.*  R.LAMB.SOOarmlneSt.  N.  v 


To  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  Alaska  and  the 
Land  of  Gold,  we  will  deliver 
(expressage  paid)  ’‘Alaska  and 
the  Klondike  Gold  Fields,”  a 
beautiful  book  of  650  pc^^es, 
with  maps  and  illustrations,  and 
also  send  The  Evangelist  Six 
Months  to  a  new  subscriber  for 
$2.00,  or  we  will  deliver  the 
book  (expressage  paid)  to  any 
old  subscriber  for  $  1 .50. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Otskgo  Prbsbyteby.  —  The  regular  annual 
meeting  of  Otaego  Presbytery  met  on  the  a6th 
and  27Ui  of  April,  in  the  Church  of  New  Berlin, 
^v.  George  B.  Swionerton,  pastor.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  largely  attended  by  both  ministers  and 
elders;  and  a  lively  interest  manifested,  at 
times.  The  Tursday  evening  session  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  I.  Morrison,  from  the  text,  Romans 
vi.  4:  “We  are  buried  with  Him  in  baptism 
into  death. ’’  After  the  sermon,  the  sscrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered.  The 
Rev.  Albro  L.  Greene  of  the  MiddleHeld  Church 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Frank  E. 
Hoyt  of  the  Colchester  Church,  Clerk  pro  tern. 
Peter  McKenzie  and  Nicholas  Becker,  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  were 
examined  and  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Charles  McKenzie  of  the  middle  class  of  Auburn, 
was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach.  The  Rev. 
Peter  McKenzie  was  granted  a  letter  of  dismis¬ 
sion  to  Steuben  Presbytery,  he  having  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  of  Avoca.  The  Rev.  Nicho¬ 
las  Becker  was  tendered  a  call  to  the  Courch  of 
Otego,  which  he  accepted,  the  Rev.  Frank  B. 
Seeley  was  dismissed  to  the  Classis  of  Kingston, 
New  York.  The  following  delegates  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  Presbytery  at  the  coming 
Missionary  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  First 
Church  of  Auburn,  June  7th,  8th,  and  9th: 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Herrick,  Rev.  Ernest  L 
Riffany,  Rev.  Ariel  McMaster,  Rev.  Eugene  V. 
Ostrander;  with  the  following  alternates:  Rev, 
Daniel  I.  Morrison,  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Richards, 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Chicbester,  and  Rev.  Georae  B. 
Swinnerton.  Elders:  Samuel  B.  Ives,  jT  D. 
Ibbotson,  Novatus  M.  Blish,  Robert  Siver;| 
with  the  following  alterna'es:  J.  H.  Merchant,  ' 
J.  K.  Penfield,  Daniel  Johnson  and  Milton 
Fletcher.  Assembly’s  overtures  with  reference 
to  Deacons  as  managers  of  the  Church’s  finances, 
and  Sessional  control  of  Worship  were  both  an¬ 
swered  in  the  aflSrmative.  Otsego  Presbytery 
joined  Geneva  Presbytery  in  overturing  General 
Aasemblv  to  distribute  the  large  surplus  on  hand 
among  the  various  Boards  of  the  Church,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Assembly. 
And  that  Assembly  reduce  the  per  capita  tax  so 
that  hereafter  the  total  amount  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  each  of  the  precedi^  five  Assemblies. 
Rev.  James  H.  Robinson,  D.O.,  was  elected 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly ;  Rev. 
Albro  ,L.  Greene,  alternate.  Elder  E.  W. 
Gallop,  lay  Commissioner;  Elder  David  Keller 
his  alternate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  chang¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  fall  meeting  from  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  of 
the  same  month.  The  popular  meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  was  largely  attended  and  deeply 
interested  by  addresses  from  Rev.  J.  Wilford 
Jacks,  Synodical  Missionary;  Mrs.  D.  J.  Satter¬ 
field  of  Scotia  Seminary,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Orbi- 
son,  M.D.  of  India.  The  fall  meeting  of  Pres- 
b^ry  is  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Otego,  Rev. 
Nicholas  Becker,  pastor  elect. 

Tboy.— Bethany  Chapel,  established  about 
sixteen  years  ago  by  the  venerable  Samuel 
Thompson,  Elsq.,  and  other  enterprising  Presby¬ 
terians  is  on  a  firm  basis.  It  was  so  d^ed  that 
it  cannot  pass  out  of  the  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  Sunday  school,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  about  ninety  members.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  to  build  a  church  edifice  in  the  future, 
and  here  is  a  chance  for  some  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals  to  give  of  their  abundance.  Prayer 
meetings  are  held  every  week,  which  are  in¬ 
variably  well  attended,  and  are  blessed  with 
good  results. 

Green  Island  — Since  the  Rev.  John  J.  Hen¬ 
ning  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  here,  some  four  years  ago,  a  spiritual 
interest  has  been  awakened  and  a  steady  growth 
in  membership  has  resulted.  With  the  past  year 
about  twenty  four  persons  have  been  added  to 
the  church  rolls,  the  greater  part  on  profession 
of  faith. 

The  Pbesbytery  of  Columbia  met  at  Catskill, 
April  26tb  and  27th,  the  Women’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  The  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Hoyt  of  Durham  wan  elected  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henn  P.  Bake  of  Spencertown, 
TemTOrary  Clerk.  The  sermon  was  preached  hy 
the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dodd  of  Ashland,  from  Acts 
i.  8.  The  Rev.  Ezekiel  D.  Van  Dyck  and  Elder 
Henry  W.  Holmes  of  Hillsdale,  were  elected 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly,  with  Rev. 
William  S.  Long  and  Eider  William  R.  Peck  of 
Cairo  as  aitemates.  The  Narrative,  as  presented 


^  Dr.  Bake,  and  the  reports  of  the  Permanent 
Committees  on  the  Boards  of  the  Church  showed 
a  good  state  of  religious  and  benevolent  interest 
among  the  churches.  Presbytery  answered  the 
overture  on  Powers  of  Session  in  the  atUrmative, 
and  that  on  Deacons  in  the  negative.  Presby¬ 
tery  joined  with  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  in 
overturing  the  General  Assembly,  desiring  that 
the  surplus  now  in  the  Geceral  Assembly  Fund 
be  distributed  among  the  various  Boards  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  tax  be  reduced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  average  of  .Yssembly  expenses  lorpre 
vious  five  years.  Presbytery  also  joined  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
overturing  the  General  Assembly  to  take  action, 
leaving  the  Young  People’s  Societies  and  ^b- 
bath  schools  free  to  send  their  misiionary  offer¬ 
ings  tbrouil^  the  Women’s  Boards,  or  to  our 
Missionary  Boards  directly,  as  they  may  choose. 
The  folluwicg  delegates  *ere  elecied  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Congress:  Minis¬ 
ters,  Rev,  Geroge  C.  Yeisley,  D. D.,  Rev.  Rufus 
King  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dodd ;  elders,  Messrs. 
John  F.  Borthwick  of  Durham  E.  G.  Bellows 
of  Hudson,  and  William  R.  Peck  of  Cairo.  The 
Women’s  Missionary  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  very  interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Mias  Ludlam  of  Kingston,  and  Mias  Katharine 
Jones  of  Nev  York.  It  was  felt  that  this  meet 
ing  would  give  new  inspiration  to  Woman’s  Work 
in  the  Presbytery.  The  sessions  of  Presbytery 
closed  with  a  popular  meeting  in  the  inter- st  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  Wedneraay  evening,  with 
an  able  addnas  by  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie, 
D.D. ,  of  New  York.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
inert  at  Hillsdale  in  September 

C.  G.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

Chaumont. — This  church,  in  St.  Laurence 
Presbytery,  with  the  Rcv.  George  E  Jackson 
as  pastor,  has  recently  placed  a  beautiful  new 
organ  in  its  eanctuary,  tbe  workmanship  of  Mr 
Frank  E.  Stevens  of  Watertown,  New  York. 
The  house  was  thronged,  many  extra  seats  being 
used,  at  the  opening  concert,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stevens  himself. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Lakewood. — The  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Dashiell, 
D.D.,  of  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  has  just  passed 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry;  and,  knowing  him  pretty  well, 
we  presume  he  was  minded  to  thank  God  in 
the  privacy  of  his  home  for  vouchsafing  so  much 
of  hlessing  and  strength,  and  continue  right  on 
in  the  dilligent  discharge  of  his  duties  as  if 
nothing  of  importance,  or  at  least  of  interest 
to  the  public  had  come  to  pass.  Not  quite  so 
his  admiring  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mon 
mouth,  in  session  at  Burlington,  April  13th. 
Catching  the  spirit  of  a  larae  and  spontaneous 
gathering  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dashiell,  which  had 
listened  to  addresses  on  his  “Early  Work,’’  his 
“Missionary  Activity, ’’  and  his  “Fatherly  Uver 
sight,’’  the  speakers  respectively,  Dra.  B.  S. 
Everett,  E.  B.  Hodge  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Steer; 
the  Committee  of  Presbytery,  viz :  Revs.  J.  S. 
Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  O.  W.  Wright  and  Elder  George 
H.  Holman,  brought  in  a  Minute  couched  in 
happy  terms,  and  properly  emphasising  the  im 
portant  service  dqne  by  Dr.  Dashiell,  now  for  so 
many  years,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  mis 
siooary  work  of  Presbvtery,  the  adviser  of  its 
weak  churches,  etc.  The  Minute  is  as  follows: 

“This  Presbytery  expreeses  its  devout  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  for  His 
marked  loving  kindness  in  continuing  to  our 
brother  such  a  measure  of  health  as  to  permit 
him  to  carry  on  continuous  and  eminently  effi 
cient  services  in  the  various  fields  to  which  he 
has  been  called.  We  desire  also  to  express  to 
our  beloved  brother  our  warm  appreciation  of 
hie  self  sacrificing  efforts  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Christ’s  cause  within  the  bounds  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery,  hie  kindly,  assiduous,  consistent  and 
pre  eminently  succrssful  management  of  our 
many  feeble  churches;  to  one,  and  to  all,  of 
whose  members  be  has  endear^  bim»elf  to  a 
most  remarkable  de^ee.  The  unbounded  confi 
dence  reposed  by  this  Presbytery  in  Dr.  Dashiell 
during  the  last  thirty  years— whilst  he  has  so 
admirably  managed  our  missionary  enterprises 
— may  be  taken  by  him  as  our  silent  but  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  to  his  great  worth.  In  fidelity 
of  principle,  in  gentleness  of  manner,  in  sym 
pathy  with  our  missionaries,  in  warmth  of 
Christian  devotion,  in  a  spirit  of  marked  hope 
fulness,  in  loyalty  to  Presbyterian  polity  and 
doctrine,  he  has  proved  himself  entitled  to  the 
unstinted  respMt  of  every  Presbyterian.  Our 
fervent  prayer  is  that  be  may  enjoy  many  vears 
of  usefulness,  and  a  Saviour’is  gentle  guidance 
to  that  happier  estate  in  which  the  believer  re¬ 
ceives  the  rewards  of  service  rendered  on  earth.  ’’ 

Some  of  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  will 
detect  an  omission  in  the  above,  and  regret  that 
a  paragraph  in  not  given  to  the  recital  of  Dr. 
Dashiml’a  exceptionally  good  record  an  an  army 


chaplain  during  the  war.  They  will  please 
understand  that  this  arduous  and  patriotic  epi¬ 
sode  in  bia  ministerial  career  is  not  forgotten, 
only  it  wan  no  part  of  the  intention  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  to  write  his  obituary.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
if  the  present  war  ia  protracted,  newly  appointed 
chaplains  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Dr.  Dashiell 
for  points. 

Presbytery  op  New  Brunswick. — At  the  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  Princeton,  Second  Church,  April  26th, 
Rev.  Henry  E.  Hib^han  was  received  by  letter 
from  the  Classis  of  Carlisle,  (Reformed  Church 
of  America, )  in  order  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
call  of  the  First  Church  of  Alexandria.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  his  installation  as 

fiastor  of  said  church.  May  12th,  at  2  P.M. 

ir.  Chojuro  Aski,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Nan-I-Wa,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
was  received  by  certificate  from  said  Presbytery. 
Frederic  P.  Mudge,  son  of  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Mudg^ 
junior,  Princeton  Seminary,  was  received  as  a 
candidate  under  our  care.  Candidates,  Charles 
C.  Bradford,  William  I.  Campbell,  William  B. 
Cooke,  Demeter  N.  Furnajieff,  Eldward  R. 
Laugblin,  William  R.  McKay,  Henry  B.  Master 
and  William  C.  Murdock  members  of  the  senior 
class,  Princeton  Seminary,  were  duly  licensed, 
and  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  May  10th, 
in  Princeton,  Second  Church,  for  further  ex¬ 
amination  of  candidates,  at  4.30  P.M.,  and  in 
the  evening  of  said  day,  to  ordain  Demeter  N. 
Furnajieff,  who  returns  to  Armenia,  to  labor 
among  his  own  people. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lackawanna. — The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna 
met  in  the  Scranton  Green  Ridge  Church.  Rev. 
James  McLeod,  D.D.  was  chosen  Moderator. 
A  telegram  was  received  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  Rev.  Jacob  Best,  who,  for  eleven  years 
was  a  missionary  in  Corisco,  Africa,and  since  has 
been  for  many  years  a  faithful  and  beloved  min¬ 
ister  in  this  Presbytery,  and  pastor  in  Brooklyn, 
Pennsylvania.  Reception  of  New  Members: — 
Rev.  John  H.  Brown,  from  Lehigh  Presbytery. 
He  continues  his  prosperous  labors  in  the 
Meehoppen  and  Mehoopany  Churches.  Rev.  J. 
J.  K.  Fletcher,  from  the  Wyoming  Associati<» 
of  Congregational  Churches  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation 
in  the  Pittston  Church,  April  29tti,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Lanaing  was  received  from 
the  Suffolk  West  Association,  Massachusetts^ 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Scranton  Green 
Ridge  Church,  Wednesday  evening,  during  the 
session  of  Presbytery.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  install,  on  May  3u,  at  7.30  P.M  ,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Moon,  D.D,  over  the  Peckville  Church,  and  on 
May  19th,  at  7.30  P.M,  Rev.  W.  C.  Carrington 
over  the  Forest  City  Church.  Dismissed:— 
Rev.  Vernon  C.  Byers  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Neosho,  to  accept  a  call  from  Coffey  ville  Church, 
Kansas.  Licentiate  U.  N.  Koehler  to  Lehigh 
Presbytery,  to  accept  the  call  from  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Church.  The  following  students  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  were  licensed  to  preach  the 
Goepei :  Edward  L.  Kennedy,  Thomas  Whittles^ 
Spencer  C.  Dickson,  and  Antoninus  Montele- 
one.  Joseph  Vitale  was  ordained  as  an  evange¬ 
list,  to  continue  his  important  work  in  W^ 
Pittston,  aa  a  preacher  to  the  Italianji,  sixty 
of  whom  have  united  on  profession  with  the 
church.  Addresses :— Rev.  H.  A.  Goff  presented 
the  present  claims  of  Maryville  College,  Tennes¬ 
see;  Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  D.D.,  plead  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  general  interests  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  the  special  effort  to  secure  600,000 
more  scholars;  Rev.  James  Morrow  presented 
the  claims  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Presbytery  records  its  gratitude  to  God,  that 
His  Word  without  note  or  comment  in  being  so 
widely  circulated,  and  still  in  proving  itself  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation ;  and  in  this  day 
when  the  integrity  and  authority  of  the  Bible  u 
being  so  frequently  and  subtilely  assailed, 
heartily  commends  this  work  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  to  all  the  churches  under  its  control. 
Susquehanna?  Collegiate  Institute,  Towanda : — 
Professor  E.  E.  Quinlan,  A.M.,  Principal  of  this 
Institution,  informs  Presbytery  that  on  account 
of  impaired  health,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
hand  in  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees.  Pres- 
^tery  appointed  tbe  Stated  Clerk  and  Dr.  S. 
C.  Logan  a  Committee  to  write  him  a  letter  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation.  Overtures: — Both 
of  tbe  overtures  of  the  General  Assembly  wees 
answered  In  tbe  negative,  and  Presbytery  sends 
an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of 
tri-ennial  Assemblies.  Cuban  Resolutions A 
telegram  of  cordial  greeting,  and  loyal  airport, 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statas. 
^e  Narrative  shows  a  favorable  condition  gen¬ 
erally  among  the  churches,  816  persons  having 
united  with  them  on  profession  of  faith.  An 
encouraging  and  comprehensive  repost  on  the 
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minion  work  among  the  foreign  speaking  popnla- 
ticma,  and  addrenea  were  made,  earnesliy  ad?o- 
cating  increased  activity,  and  larger  oontribu- 
tiona  for  the  growine  necenities  of  the  work. 
Presbytery  appointeoa  Ciommittee  with  power 
to  act  wiu  rerarence  to  the  Presbyterian  exhibit 
to  be  made  at  the  General  Assembly  in  Winona. 
Oomminioners  to  the  Assembly: — Ministers,  M. 
L.  Oook,  A.  L.  Benton,  D.D.,  N.  U.  Parke, 
D.D.,  L.  A.  Lindemnth;  elders.  Colonel  F.  L. 
Hitehoock,  R  M.  Stocker,  Thomas  H.  Atherton, 
F.  K.  Tracy.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

Philadhlphia. — The  Rev.  S.  R  Queen,  some 
time  anistant  to  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
has  been  called  to  the  Mizpah  Church.  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Lkhioh  Pbrsbttkry  sends  Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly :  Ministers,  T.  Calvin  Stewart ; 
alternaie,  John  F.  Stonecipher;  elder,  Thomas 
flardcasUe;  alternate,  H.  B.  Price. 


ILLINOIS. 

*  Chioaoo.  — The  Trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
Church.  Rev.  Frank  Dewitt  Talmage,  D.D., 
pastor,  have  in  contemplation  the  erecting  of 
galleries  in  the  auditorium  during  the  coming 
summer,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people. 
Happily  the  church,  originally  construct^  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa^rate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton, 
(now  President  of  Princeton  University, )  was 
built  with  such  a  height  and  shape  as  to  make 
this  easily  possible;  and  the  abundance  of  light 
admitted  through  the  tea  windows  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  corner  lot  will  not  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired. 

Th*  Pbksbttkbt  of  PaoBiA  held  its  spring 
stated  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Peoria,  on  April  18th,  and,  having  in  the  hands 
of  its  Stated  Clerk,  a  call  from  that  church  for 
the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  William  Parsons, 
who  had  been  its  stated  supply,  and  who  was 
also  the  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  the  preaching 
of  the  opening  sermon,  by  the  Moderator,  was 
dispensea  with,  and  Presbytery  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  business.  Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  D.D., 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Rev.  James  Benson 
and  Ruling  Elder  Charles  S.  B.  Barrows  were 
chosen  Temporary  Clerks.  The  call  for  Mr.  Par 
sms  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and,  upon  its  ac¬ 
ceptance,  Presbytery  occupied  the  evenibs  with 
the  installation  services;  Rev.  S.  H.  Moore, 
D.D.  presiding,  preaching  the  sermon,  and  pro¬ 
posing  the  constitutional  questions;  Rev.  J.  A. 
OarnMison  delivering  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Rev.  A.  S.  C  Clarke,  the  charge  to  the 
people.  This  young  church,  organised  lees  than 
a  year  ago,  is  about  to  erect  a  new  bouse  of  wor 
diip  on  one  of  the  moat  valuable  lots,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  situations,  on  the  west 
Muff  of  Peoria,  the  lot  being  the  gift  of  one  of 
its  members  who  had  already  given  to  the  church 
a  handsome  manse.  Rev.  John  Weston,  D.D., 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis, 
and  accepted  a  call  from  Calvary  Church,  Peoria, 
the  church  he  bad  sarved,  as  pastor,  from  its 
organisation  in  1867  to  18^,  a  period  of  nine 
teen  years.  The  installation  is  to  take  place  on 
Sabbath  evening,  June  5th,  Rev.  S.  fl.  Moore, 
D.D.  to  preside.  Rev.  A.  R  Mathes  to  deliver 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Comeli- 
son  the  charge  to  the  people.  Instruction  was 
given  to  the  Stated  Clerk  to  enroll  Rev.  Donald 
M.  Ross  upon  the  arrival  of  a  certificate  of  dis 
mission  from  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco. 
Rev.  John  Hood.  D.D.  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City,  and  Rev.  H.  F. 
McKensie  Ross  to  the  Presbytery  of  La  Crosse. 
Presbytery  elected,  as  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  Ministers,  A.  S.  C.  Clarke 
and  S.  H.  Moore,  D.  D. ;  elders,  James  M.  Rice 
and  Frank  Lea  Clemens.  Two  members  of  Pres 
bytery,  missionaries  in  Japan,  both  of  Gales 
burg,  Illinois,  being  home  on  furlough,  delivered 
interesting  addresses  on  their  work  in  the  foreign 
field.  The  effect  of  their  labors,  with  the  labors 
of  their  wives,  during  the  few  months  of  their 
stay  in  this  country,  appeared  in  an  increase  of 
twentv  percent.,  in  the  contributions  of  our 
churches  to  Foreign  Missions  during  the  last 
year.  Presbytery  lovingly  commended  these 
brethren  to  all  our  churches  as  messengers,  or 
angels,  of  the  churches  in  the  sunrise  kingdom ; 
and  requested  the  Board  to  assign  to  this  Pres 
byt«7,  all  its  members  who  are  foreign  mission 
arise,  for  support.  The  Woman's  Presbyter iai 
Society  of  Missions  reported  an  aggregate  of  $2,  - 
908  contributed  to  Foreign  Missions,  an  increase, 
in  actual  offerings  of  over  last  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  department 
aaya  in  her  report,  that,  "in  addition  to  this 
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service  and  sacrifice  of  faith,  there  has  been  an 
overfiow  of  personal  good  will,  and  substant  al 
congratulation,  in  a  generous  remembrance  of 
Presbyterial  oflScers,  whereby  a  new  home  has 
been  enriched  and  beautified."  The  report  says 
^at  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Jack  of  Dunlap, 
Illinois,  forty  years  ago  a  missionary  in  Africa; 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Winn,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Ayres,  contributed  largely  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  uplift  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  Princeville.  It  says  also,  that  the  evening 
hour  of  that  meeting  was  devoted  to  hearing  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Candor  of  Bogota,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Home  Department  reported  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $1,086  to  the  general  work,  an  amount 
somewhat  short  of  that  of  last  year.  The  Society 
pays  the  salary  of  Mias  Fitts,  missionary  teacher 
in  Ephraim,  Utah ;  contributes  to  the  auppcvt  of 
the  missionary  teacher  in  Sitka,  Alaska ;  to  the 
support  of  the  Mission  School  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  to  the  work  among  the  Freedmen ; 
and,  during  the  last  year,  sent  boxes,  valued  at 
$130,  to  various  places  in  the  Home  Mission 
field.  Presbytery  heartily  recommended  the  new 
twentieth  century  movement,  and  urged  the  ses¬ 
sions  to  take  oflQcial  action  on  the  matter  at  once ; 
recommended  Mr.  W.  F.  Schureman  to  the  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sunday  school  work  for  ap 
pointment  as  a  Sabbath-school  missionary,  and 
authorized  Mr.  Ernest  Seabright  to  do  mission 
work,  within  our  bounds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Sunday  school  work,  until  the 
next  stated  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Yates  City 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery.  C. 

C1.ATTON.— The  Rev.  Eldwin  J.  Rice,  after  a 
fruitful  ministry  of  four  years  at  Newton.  Iowa, 
has  been  called  to  the  church  at  Clayton,  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  was  with  this  church  that  he  began  his 
ministry  twenty-three  years  ago  this  spring— in 
1875— continuing  here  for  ten  years.  He  is 
called  back  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  and 
will  begin  his  work  again  in  the  tame  old  field 
with  the  first  of  May.  This  church  has  lately 
added  seventeen  members — most  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession — and  there  are  more  tq  follow.  They  are 
about  to  finish  a  large  and  beautiful  house  of 
worship  at  a  cost  of  about  $5, OCX),  which  they 
exnect  to  dedicate  on  Children’s  Dav  in  June. 

Thr  Presbytery  of  Flirt  met  at  Yale,  on 
April  19th,  the  Moderator,  Rev.  J.  R.  Bennett, 
preaching  from  the  text,  "Of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,  ’  ’  a  most  instructive  sermon  on 
the  self-sacrifice  that  must  mark  the  noble  lead 
era  of  the  race.  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  missionary 
in  Madagascar  and  had  his  full  share  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  that  came  with  the  French 
invasion.  Rev.  C.  D.  Ellis  was  chosen  Modem 
tor.  On  Wednesday  night  the  addresses  were 
upon  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  Barlow,  D.D.,  was 
not  able  to  be  present  but  sent  a  valuable  ad 
dress,  which  was  read  by  one  of  his  elders ;  and 
the  Rev  Henry  Neill  of  Flint  gave  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  address  on  the  Assembly  and  its  place  in 
English  History,  indicating  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  period,  and  its  infiuence 
on  later  times.  It  is  hoped  that  these  addressee 
msy  be  printed  in  suitable  form  for  preservation 
and  further  atudy.^--  Presbytery  hopes  that  it 
has  settled  the  difficulties  in  the  church  at  Port 
Huron,  but  can  not  know  certainly  as  yet.  Min¬ 
ister  W.  H.  Fulton,  M.  D  ,  and  Elder  James  Me 
Clay  were  elected  the  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  The  overture  on  the  powers  of  Church 
Sees  ons  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  that 
on  Deacon  Trustees  in  the  negative.  Corunna 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
Rev.  C.  D  Ellis  was  elected  Stated  Clerk  for  the 
next  term.  G.  S.  W. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth  Presbytery. — This  body  convened  in 
the  First  Presl^trrian  Church  of  this  city  on 
the  19tb  inst.  Rev.  Wilson  Aull,  pastor  of  Gun 
A  venue  Church,  was  elected  Moderator.  There 
was  a  full  attendance  of  the  ministry  and  a 
larger  attendance  of  the  elders  than  usual.  The 
Rev.  William  Whipple,  who  was  for  twenty  five 
years  a  missionary  in  Persia,  presented  his 
letter  and  was  received  into  this  Presbytery. 
Overture  I.  from  General  Assembly  respecting 
the  addition  of  a  new  section  in  Chapter  IX., 
to  be  numbered  Section  7,  respecting  the  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Session  of  the  worship  and  music, 
and  authority  in  the  care  of  the  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Over¬ 
ture  II.,  respecting  deacons  and  temporal  affairs 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Presbytery  voted 
to  unite  with  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City, 
overturing  General  Assembly  to  recall  their 
direction  to  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  Sabbath-schools  and  suffer 
them  to  be  free  to  send  their  offerings  directly 
to  the  Home  Board  if  they  so  elect  Two 


Ith^n  50  Years’ 
Experience 


of 

ffaw  Curing! 

That’s  why  our  bacons  and  hams  are  al« 

'  ways  uniformly  the  best,  smoked  with  old-  < 

I  fashioned  green  hickory  wood,  therefore  always  ^ 
bright  in  appearance  and  delicate  in  flavor.  Our 

NIAGARA  BRAND 
Sugar-Cured  Meats 

'  are  also  leaner  than  any  other  kind,  and  our 
,  bacon  contains  at  all  times  the  desired  streak 
of  lean  and  streak  of  fat,  besides  being 
“government  inspected.”  Put  up  in  fancy 
burlap,  and  absolutely  the  best  in  the  market. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
you  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  our 
trademark,  cused  exclusively  by 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.V. 

,  lt’»  the  best.” 


^  “If  If*  Dold’K.  I 


churches,  viz..  Two  Harbors  and  Braynard  have, 
during  the  naet  year,  become  self-suetaini^; 
the  former  is  arranging  to  double  its  seating 
capacity  this  summer  at  an  expense  of  $1,500. 
The  delegatee  to  General  Aesembly  are  Rev.  D. 
D.  McKay  and  Elder  J.  E.  Green ;  alternates. 
Rev.  Wilson  Aull  and  Elder  G.  S.  Lowe.  Pres¬ 
bytery  upon  invitation  selected  Two  Harbors  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  fall  meeting. 

H.  MoC. 

MISSOURI. 

Platte  Presbytery. — The  Commisaionera  of 
Platte  Presbytery  are:  Ministers', Henry  Bullard, 

D. D. ,  James  P.  Green;  alternates,  E.  W. 
Symonds  and  Duncan  McRuer.  Elders,  James 
Tait  and  L.  T.  Moulton ;  alternates,  A.  C.  Hayes 
and  S.  Myers. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Corning  met  at  Shenan¬ 
doah,  April  19th.  Rev.  J.  T.  Reagan,  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  O. 

E.  Schaible  was  chosen  Moderator  and  Rev.  B. 
Allen  Enders,  Temporary  Clerk.  The  piwtoral 
relation  existing  between  Rev.  S.  T.  Davis  and 
the  Emerson  church  was  dissolved  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Afton.  Rev.  J.  T.  Reagan  and 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hinkhouce  aere  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Hinkhouse 
has  been  one  of  our  most  efficient  pastors  and 
Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer  since  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  thisPres^tery,  nearly  six  }  ears  ago.  In 
dismissing  him.  Presbytery  adopted  unanimously 
by  a  rising  vote  appropriate  resolutions.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Turner,  a  student  under  the  care  of  this 
Presbytery  was  dismiseed  to  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Genesee.  Mr.  C.  F.  Ensign,  a  Middlev' 
in  Omaha  Theological  Seminary,  was  examined 
and  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Rev.  W.  B. 
Shiry  presented  a  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chippewa  which  contained  a  clerical  error,  and 
he  will  be  enrolled  as  soon  as  the  error  is  cov- 
ncted.  Rev.  E.  Winslow  Brown  was  elected 
Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  Rev.  E.  Allen 
Enders,  Permanent  Clerk.  On  Tuesday  evening 
Presl^tery  united  in  a  delightful  service  with 
the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society. 
Rev.  D.  E.  Jenkins,  President  of  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege.  delivered  the  missionary  address.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Rowley  and  Elder  J.  M.  Pinkerton  were 
elected  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly, 
with  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  Elder  T.  K. 
Elliott,  altsmates. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. — The  annual  congregational  meeting 
of  the  Twenty- third  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churen 
was  held  April  5th,  when  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  the  churches’  activities  pre¬ 
sented  their  annual  reports.  Among  these  were 
the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  ths  Ladies’  Aid, 
the  Lydia  League,  three  Mission  Bands,  three 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  two  Men’s  Clubs, 
two  Temperance  Societies,  Boy’s  Brigade, 
Usher’s  Association,  Thirty-sixth  Street  Mission 
and  Bible  Normal  Training  Class.  The  reports 
showed  a  year  of  temporal  and  spiritual  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  Sabbath  school  has  been  graded  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  Teacher’s  Training  Class 
and  Home  Department,  and  numbers  888  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  amounted  to  $9,076. 
Rich  spiritual  results  have  followed  the  year’s 
ministration  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Francis  Eldward 


Do  Ton  Want  aa  Klegant  Famllj  Blbla? 

For  te.OO  we  will  deliver,  eiroreesage  paid,  a  saperb 
$12.00  Family  Bible  and  The  Kvan^Mist  one  year  to  a 
new  snbacriber.  Send  for  descriptive  Bible  sheet. 
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Some  Important  News 

of  Dress  Goods  and  Silks 

Economic  conditions  now  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  economical.  Here  are 
prices  on  Summer  dress  stuffs  which  we  could  not  have  matched  a  year  or  more  ago, 
when  wool  was  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  now. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  regular  figures  is  really  a  reduction,  and  not  merely  a 
compensation  for  lack  of  amount  or  variety.  The  lines  are  complete  in  almost  all  cases. 


At  yx. — Fig^ured  Vigoreaux.  five  different  mixtures, 
39  in.  wide.  An  honest  50c.  quality. 

At  30c. — Two-toned  Jacquard  Suitings,  in  five  com¬ 
binations,  42  in.  wide.  A  50c.  quality 
At  31c. — All-wool  fancy  Check  Cheviot,  40  in.  wide. 
A  50c.  grade. 

At  50c. — Fancy  Worsted  Checks:  in  15  colorings, 
44  in.  wide.  A  75c.  grade. 

Fourth  Avenue. 


At  50c. — Diagonal  mixed  Cheviots,  in  7  patterns, 
46  in.  wide.  The  usual  85c.  quality. 

At  50C. — A  regular  dollar  grade  of  two-toned,  all- 
wool  Grenadines,  in  five  different  combinations; 
45  in.  wide. 

At  50c. — Wool  Bayadere  satin-striped  Coverts,  44 
in.  wide,  a  65c.  quality. 

At  75c. — All-wool  Coverts,  in  five  colors,  50  in.  wide. 
A  full  $1.2$  kind. 


Spring  and  Summer  Dress  Silks. 

Not  old  goods  galvanized  by  reductions,  but  new  goods  that  have  the  charm  of 
original  cheapness. 


75c.  grade  for  50c. 

720  yards  ombre  striped  Taffetas;  choice  of  colors. 
85c.  grade  for  55c. 

5,280  yards  rich  check  Taffetas;  blocks; 

choice  of  1 1  colors. 

90c.  grade  for  60c. 

840  yards  brocaded  glace  T  wills,  for  entire  dresses. 
$i  grade  for  65c. 

1,320  yards  glace  Taffeta  Pekin;  triple  stripes  in 
color  on  color;  it  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  70c. 

980  yards  rich  evening  silks;  bayadere  stripes  in 
waves  of  embroidery;  5  colors. 

$i  grade  for  75c. 

480  yards  rich  white  Taffeta'^;  ombre  and  canale 
stripes;  4  colors. 

$i  grade  for  75c. 

600  yards  hair-lined  plaid  Taffetas;  pretty  colors 
on  white,  with  raised  dots  or  figures;  8  colors. 

$i  grade  for  75c. 

120  yards  stripe  Taffetas;  black  shaded  lines  on 
white ;  gray  ombre  lines  on  white. 

$1.25  grade  for  75c. 

720  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse ;  all  silk  ;  all  colors  on 
white ;  for  blouses. 


$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

360  yards  guipure  lance  Taffetas  ;  a  new  stripe  for 
evening  dresses ;  6  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  80C. 

1,200  yards  chameleon  Pekin  Taffetas,  with 
canale  of  satin  dividing ;  6  colors. 

$1.10  grade  for  85c. 

3, 780  yards  ombre  checkTaffetas ;  1 8  new  colorings. 
$1.15  grade  for  85c. 

600  yards  ombre  check  Taffetas  ;  raised  dots  of 
satin  sprinkled  over ;  7  colors. 

$1-35  grade  for  85c. 

510  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse,  in  evening  tints; 
also  in  black. 

$1.50  grade  for  90c. 

270  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Plisse ;  some  stripes 
are  black  with  color  ;  others  white. 

$1.50  grade  for  90c. 

1 50  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Pebble  Plisse,  with 
barre  cord  of  white  across ;  for  evening  wear. 
$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

1, 1 70  yards  rich  satin  stripe  Plisse  ;  satin  stripes  of 
color  bordered  with  hair-lines  of  black  on  white,  on 
blue,  on  yellow,  on  pink,  on  turquoise,  on  lavender, 
on  cerise,  on  navy  blue ;  all  black  if  you  wish. 


Section  OV. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Smiley ;  184  new  members  have  been  received. 
During  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  of  Mr. 
Smiley’s  pastorate,  543  members  have  been  en¬ 
rolled,  2S25  of  whom  were  on  confession  of  faith. 
There  are  now  706  numbers  exclusive  of  the 
Reserved  Roll. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Prkbbvtebv  of  Stockton  met  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sonora,  California,  April  15th,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Munn  of 
Fresno.  This  Presbytery  comprises  twelve  large 
counties  extending  from  Sacramento  County  on 
the  north  to  Los  Angeles  County  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
And  from  the  Coast  Range  mountains  on  the 
west  to  the  Nevada  State  line  on  the  eaet,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  five 
miles,  thus  including  a  territory  as  large  as  an 
Baetern  State.  It  is  essentially  a  missionary 
Presbytery,  its  churches  mostly  are  small  and 
its  congregations  widely  acattei^,  having  only 
five  self  supportins  churches,  and  one  whole 
county  witaoui  a  church  of  any  denomination. 
The  ministers  are  called  to  personal  sacrifice  and 
the  churches  labor  under  very  great  disadvan¬ 
tages,  the  frost  having  killed  the  fruit,  and  the 
drought  caused  a  failure  of  crops.  The  Rev. 
Donald  M.  Qilliee  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Ballagb,  Temporary  Clerk.  Rev. 
Horatio  B.  McBride  from  the  Pretbytery  of  Oak 
land,  and  Rev.  George  D  B.  Stewart  from  the 
Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  were  received  as 
members.  Rev.  Eldward  Eccleeton  of  the  Pres 
bvtery  of  Sacramento,  and  Rev  Joeias  W.  Lundy 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Oakland  were  granted  leave 
to  labor  within  our  bounds  until  the  next  stated 
meeting.  The  Presbyterial  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  held  an  interesting  meeting  in  connection 
with  Presbytery  and  was  addres^  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Lundy.  On  Saturday  evening  a  popular 
meeting  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  :250th 
annivereary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  at 
which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Steen 
upon  “The  Influences  of  the  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly, ’’  and  a  paper  presented  by  Rev.  D.  M. 
Gillies  on  “The  Shorter  Catechism.”  On  Sun¬ 
day  evening  a  lousing  missionary  meeting  was 
held,  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Q.  D.  B.  Stewart 
and  Rev.  L.  T.  Burbank,  the  collection  amount¬ 
ing  to  il8  25.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Young,  a  member 
of  Hickman  Church,  was  received  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery  as  a  student  for  the  ministry.  A 
call  from  the  Fowler  Church  was  presented  to 
Rev.  George  D.  B.  Stewart  and  accepted,  and 
one  from  Madera  Church  to  Rev.  William  B. 
McElwee  was  declined  Rev.  A.  H.  Croes  and 
Elder  J.  K.  Low  were  elected  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  overtures 
cent  down  from  the  General  Assembly  were  both 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  Rev.  Matthew 
T.  A.  White  of  Oakdale,  and  Elder  Merritt  D. 
Pierce  of  Fresno,  California,  were  chosen  Com- 
caiasionefs  to  the  General  Assembly. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk, 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

TgE  Pbesbtteby  of  Oklahoma  convened  in 
isgular  session  with  the  church  at  Newkirk, 
April  19th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
^e  retiriM  Moderator,  Rev.  W.  G.  Oglevee. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hawley  was  elected  Moderator. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Griffin  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cimarron,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  E.  Craighead 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning.  The  former 
takes  charge  of  the  church  at  Shawnee,  the 
latter  of  Blackwell.  Rev.  S.  A.  Caldwell  wan 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cimarron.  Stated 
•Clerk  was  instructed  to  enroll  Rev.  E.  B.  Evans 
^when  his  letter  was  received  from  Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery.  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Oglevee  and  Elder 
A.  C.  Sims  were  elected  delegatee  to  General 
Assembly.  Presbytery  also  took  under  its  care 
a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  over¬ 
ture  on  the  Power  of  the  Session  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  that  on  Deacons  in  the  n^a- 
4ive.  At  a  popular  meeting  in  the  evening, 
addresses  were  delivered  to  a  large  audience  on 
Freedmen  by  Rev.  William  Meyer,  on  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Mission  Work  by  Mrs.  Uume,  President  of 
the  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary  Society,  and 
on  Home  Missions  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Hawley,  ^n- 
odical  missionary.  William  Meteb,  S.  C. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Pbesbytert  of  Spokane  was  the  guest 
of  Bethel  Church,  (the  young  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Spokane, )  during  the  sessions  of  its 
■annual  meeti^,  April  12th-14th,  the  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Gow.  retiring  Moderator,  preaching.  Rev. 
L.  E.  Jesseph  was  chosen  Moderator.  Rev.  T. 
O.  Armstrong  reined  the  office  of  Stated  Clerk, 
•and  Rev.  B.  A.  Yi^lker  was  chosen  his  successor. 
Rev.  Wiliam  Parker  was  received  from  the  Pres- 


bytery  of  Walla  Walla  and  is  missionary  to  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Ferry  and  Newport.  Rev.  G.  W.  Giboney 
and  Elder  C.  T.  Cowan  were  chosen  Comm  is 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly.  Six  new 
churches  have  been  organized  during  the  year  and 
will  appear  on  General  Assembly^  roll  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  names  of  Bethel  of  Spokane, 
Enterprise,  Highland,  Loomis,  Meyer’s  Falls 
and  Nei^rt.  Two  of  these  are  in  Douglas 
County,  Washington,  which  makes  five  churches 
in  that  county  and  th^  make  a  typical  Western 
Home  Mission  field.  The  bishop  of  the  church 
at  Waterville  ministers  to  this  whole  field  as 
his  diocese.  There  is  a  number  of  other  points 
in  the  bounds  of  this  wide  Presbytery  much  in 
need  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  of  which 
they  are  deprived  because  of  lack  of  mission 
funds.  Es^ially  important  is  Republic  in 
Stevens  County,  the  centre  of  a  number  of  rich 
mining  claims.  At  this  place  is  a  minmg  camp 
of  500  and  which  expects  to  number  5,000  souls 
before  the  close  of  1898.  They  claim  to  have 
the  richest  gold-bearing  ore  in  the  Northwest, 
and  are  busy  putting  in  stamp  mills.  It  is  at 
present  a  hard  place  to  reach.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Phipps,  our  Sunday  school  missionary,  gave 
Presbytery  a  graphic  account  of  his  trials  and 
hardships  in  reaching  the  place  recently  on  foot ; 
while  there  he  b^Ken  •  work  by  organizing  a 
^bbath  school.  l%e  benevolences  of  Presby¬ 
tery  show  up  this  year  far  beyond  previous  years. 
The  fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  Rathdrum, 
Idaho.  Eugene  A.  Walker,  S.  C. 


PA88BD  AW  AT. 

In  Chicago,  on  March  deventh,  Helan  Miller  danghter 
of  the  late  Charlie  Tonng,  and  beloved  wife  of  B.  Starr 
Lloyd. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  the  memory 
of  this  much-loved  wife  and  mother,  none  seemed 
more  just  than  the  words  of  him  who  sorrowed 
most  of  all :  “ihe  was  so  Christ  like,  she  lived 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  to 
others.”  Those  who  knew  her  best,  loved  her 
most.  The  companions  of  her  childhood,  her 
classmates  at  Vaasar  never  forgot  her,  but  oared 
for  her  more  and  more  as  the  years  went  on. 
Those  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  her  in 
later  life,  were  always  impressed  with  her  un 
selfish  spirit.  We  will  not  lift  the  veil  from  the 
home  she  has  left  so  desolate,  but  we  would 
remind  her  husband  and  child,  that  it  is  still 
hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  that  it  may  still 
be  in  her  power  to  render  “gentle  helpings”  to 
those  who  remain.  Perhaps,  even  more  than 
when  we  could  see  her,  “uie  may  still  do  us 
good.”  And  how  sweet  the  thought  that  her 
service  will  now  be  without  weariness  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  annonnces  that  commencing 
at  once,  train  No.  46,  leaving  New  York  at  7.60  A.M.,  will 
connect  with  train  leaving  Oden! on  at  l.ST  p.m.,  for 
Annai^ts,  dally,  except  Sunday. 
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LTON8  PBE8BTTERT  LETTEB. 

LyoDB  Preabytery  met  io  LyoDS,  April  the 
19tli.  Rer.  Mr.  Cameroo  of  Palmyrm,  was  choeeD 
Moderator,  and  Bot.  Mr  Mayo  of  Williamaon, 
Permanent  Olerk ;  who  also,  aa  retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  preached  the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  Amos 
Harrington  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester,  and  Rev.  Q.  W.  Newman  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  Commiasioners  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are:  Clerical,  Rev.  Andrew  Nel- 
aon ;  lay.  Elder  Griffith.  Delegations  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  Synodical  Missionary  Con- 
greaa,  in  June.  The  visit  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing  of 
Lahore  Presbytery  was  a  very  rich  treat,  and 
his  plea  for  missions  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
by  those  who  heard  it  But  unfortunately,  the 
heavy  rain  storm  kept  many  away  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  present  Rev.  Dr.  Ostran¬ 
der  was  able  to  make  a  quite  favorable  report  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  feeble 
churches;  and  all  the  churches  were  found  to 
be  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity.  The  largest 
church  now  in  the  Presbytery  is  the  Newark 
Church  (Dr.  Burgees  pastor),  it  having  received 
nearly  a  hundred  members  the  past  year,  making 
the  present  number  548. 

A  sad  episode,  connected  with  this  session  of 
Presbytery  was  the  reported  illness  of  the 
Stated  Clerk,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Clark,  who,  with 
unremitting  faithfulness  and  marked  skill  and 
ability  has  served  in  this  office  twenty  seven 
years.  Presbytery  adopted  a  resolution  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  reached  Brother  Clark,  by  the 
han^  of  his  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  on  the 
21st,  but  just  a  few  moments  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  unexpectedly,  at  mid-day.  The 
death  of  this  good  and  useful  man  in  a  felt 
loan  to  the  Elast  Palmyra  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  to  the  community  at  large 
He  was  a  trained  Christian,  a  public-spirited 
citiaen,  and  active  in  all  useful  enterprises. 
The  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  was 
conducted  on  the  23d  by  his  pastor,  assisted  by 
Revs.  Burgess,  Ray.  Page,  Tergin,  an  Cameron. 
A  local  paper.  The  Arcadian  Gasette  of  Newark, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  devoted  life : 
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Od  the  morning  of  April  23d,  Henry  M.  Clark 
visited  lor  two  hours  with  his  brother,  and 
seemed  better  than  for  some  time  previous.  But 
only  a  few  moments  later,  his  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat  Born  in  1826,  he  was  educated  in  the 
district  schools,  except  one  winter  in  Walworth 
Academy.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  wielded 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1874,  he  served  two  years  later  ae  Super 
visor  of  Palmyra.  He  was  Master  of  the  County 
Grange  Council  for  seven  or  eight  years.  For 
a  long  time  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
Palmyra  Agricultural  Society.  Perhape  his  ser 
vices  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  here  counted 
for  as  much  as  those  of  any  member  the  church 
ever  had.  He  was  an  elder  for  forty  years,  a 
trustee,  Sunday  -  school  Superintendent  and 
teacher.  Treasurer  for  twenty  years  and  a  very 
liberal  supporter  of  the  church  financially.  He 
was  twenty  seven  years  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lyons,  and  was  sent  twice  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly  The  funeral  was 
held  April  23d,  Revs.  Black,  Smith,  Yergin, 
Burgess,  Ray  and  Dada  taking  part  in  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Seldom  is  there  so  much  of  eulogistic 
utterance  at  any  funeral,  and  yet  most  felt  that 
what  was  said  was  true.  Mr.  Dada  quoted  one 
remark  made  years  ago,  “If  Henry  M.  Clark 
fails  to  reach  heaven,  there’s  not  much  chance 
for  the  rest  of  us.’’  He  was  personally  a  very 
likeable  man.  As  a  neighbor,  he  was  one  of 
the  beet  we  have  known.  All  liked  to  deai  with 
him  in  business.  In  our  community  he  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

Presbytery  aleo  placee  upon  its  records  the  fol¬ 
lowing  memorial:  Since,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Clark,  twenty  seven  years 
the  faithful  and  efficient  Stated  Clerk  of  this 
body,  has  been  called  home  from  labor,  we  here 
make  grateful  and  sorrowful  mention  of  hie 
departure,  and  put  upon  record  our  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character  and  service,  as  a  well- 
trained  and  thoroughly  consecrated  Christian. 
We  recall  with  profound  gratification  his  marked 
and  ever  cheerful  labors,  in  the  responsible  office 
which  he  so  long  held,  and  honored.  While  we 
mourn  our  loss,  and  sympathise  in  the  hour  of 
their  bereavement,  with  the  afflicted  family  and 
church,  we  rejoice  that,  being  dead,  he  yet 
speaketh;  and  his  probity,  promptness,  liberal¬ 
ity,  cbeerfuinees,  and  unwavering  trust,  shall  be 
our  example  in  future  labors,  stimulating  us  to 
greater  diligence  and  hopefulneee,  in  the  service 
of  that  Master  whom  he  loved  so  long,  and 
served  so  usefully. 

In  connection  with  the  Presbytery,  the  Pree- 
byterial  Miseionary  Society  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Lyons  Church,  and  elected  for  its 
officers:  Mrs.  (Rev.)  Smith  Ordway  of  Sodus, 
President;  Miee  Matie  Clark  of  East  Palmyra, 
Secretary ;  Mies  B.  B.  Ryerson,  Clyde,  Treasuier, 
The  meeting  was  quite  fully  attended,  and  all 
the  local  Societies  were  reported  active  and 
aggressive.  Miss  Niles  of  China  was  present 
and  spoke  of  the  foreign  work,  and  Mrs.  Young 
represented  the  work  among  the  Mountain 
Whites.  The  ladies  of  the  Lyons  Church  served 
thegueetswith  abundantand  graceful  hospitality. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

Champaign  is  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State,  but  one  of  the  pleasantest.  With  Urbana 
adjoining,  it  callsjtself  the  “twin  city.”  Ur¬ 
bana  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  local  tradition 
has  it  that  in  the  early  days  the  jealousy  between 
the  two  wan  so  great  that  it  was  injudicious  for 
a  denizen  of  one  village  to  be  found  in  the  other 
after  dark.  But  now  they  join ;  street  cars 
connect  their  furthest  bounds,  and  any  rivalry 
is  a  generous  one. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bloomington  is  one  of  the 
large  Presbyteries  of  the  State,  with  forty-nine 
ministers,  fifty- five  churches  and  over  seven 
thousand  communicants.  It  covers  eight  coun¬ 
ties  in  full,  with  a  part  of  three  others,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  in  the  famous  “corn 
belt.”  These  counties  have  suffered  from  the 
prevailing  low  prices  of  farm  produce  severely 
in  the  past  three  years,  but  now  are  recovering 
from  the  stringency.  Only  four  of  the  churches 
have  passed  the  four  hundred  mark ;  most  of 
the  churches  in  the  Presbytery  are  self-snpport- 
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ing,  though  not  large  in  numbers.  But  the 
Home  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Presbytery 
have  had  eighteen  under  their  care  the  past  year. 

Presbytery  met  with  the  First  Church  of 
Champaign,  formed  in  1850,  originally  a  Home 
Mission  church  connected  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Palestine.  It  was  connected  with  the  New 
School  branch  of  the  church  until  1858,  when 
it  transferred  itself  to  the  Old  School.  It  is  the 
mother  of  churches,  those  of  Urbana,  Mahomet 
and  Prairie  View  being  its  children.  Its  genial 
pastor,  Rev.  Charles  N.  Wilder,  D.D.,  is  the 
patriarch  of  the  Presbytery,  having  passed  his 
sixteenth  milestone  as  pastor  of  this  church. 
His  bow  abides  in  strength  and  he  sways  a  large 
infiuence  for  good  in  the  councils  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  through  all  Central  Illinois.  And  in  Cham¬ 
paign  itself  he  hae  an  infiuence  for  good  that  is 
not  bounded  by  church  lines,  or  even  by  lines  of 
conventional  respectability. 

Presbytery  was  preceded  by  a  conference  for 
Bible  study,  beginning  Monday  evening  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  continuing  through  the  next 
day.  The  credit  of  this  innovation  is  due  to 
Pastor  Robert  E.  Anderson  of  Heyworth,  who 
last  year  showed  the  Presbytery  how  to  hold  a 
popular  meeting  and  make  it  successful.  The 
evening  service  of  Monday  was  thinly  attended, 
owing  to  the  weather,  but  those  who  came  were 
repaid  by  two  excellent  addresses;  one  on  “The 
Bible  in  the  Hands  of  the  Critics,”  by  Dr. 
Baker  of  Sheldon;  the  other  on  “The  Bible  in 
the  Homes  of  the  People,  ’  ’  by  Pastor  Frets  of 
Bement.  Tuesday  morning  was  given];^to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  addresses  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  to  a  study  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
the  historical  and  doctrinal  side  led  by  Pastor 
Jeffries  of  El  Paso;  the  ethical  and  spiritual  by 
Pastor  Allison  of  Piper  City.  Both  of  these 
addressee  were  able. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  three 
addresses.  The  first  on  “Sanctification  as 
Taught  in  the  Scriptures,”  was  an  able  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  doctrine  from  a  Scriptural  stand¬ 
point,  by  Pastor  Roeebro,  of  the  Second 
Church,  Danville;  the  second  on  “The  Spirit 
and  the  Word,”  I  did  not  hear;  the  third  was 
on  “How  to  Awaken  and  Deepen  an  Interest  in 
Bible  Study,”  by  Pastor  Safford  of  Onarga,  and 
it  was  packed  full  of  suggestions  toward  that 
much  to  be  desired  end. 

Presbytery  opened  with  a  good  sermon  by  the 
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retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  E.  M.'McMillin  of 
Qibaon,  before  a  full  houee.  Rev.  W.  B.  AHT- 
BOD  of  Piper  City  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
did  well  in  that  position ;  Rev.  C.  S.  Davies  of 
Fairbury  was  chosen  Clerk.  The  work  of  the 
Presbytery  was  accompliehed  rapidly  and  well, 
the  routine  business  having  due  consideration. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Rabe  was  ex  communicated  from  the 
church,  thus  ending  a  long  drawn  out  judicial 
case.  Revs.  W.  A.  Hunter,  D.D.  and  W.  V. 
Jeffries,  with  Elders  James  Steele  and  John  R. 
Hutchinson  were  sent  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Home  Mission  Committee  reported  receipts 
of  over  81,700  during  the  year,  of  which  8500 
was  sent  to  the  Synod’s  treasury  and  the  general 
work.  Their  work  is  full  of  perplexities,  but 
they  keep  a  cheerful  spirit.  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Vance  was  received  as  a  candidate  from  Madison 
Presbytery,  examine!,  passing  a  good  examina¬ 
tion,  licensed  and  ordained  to  the  ministry,  his 
father.  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Vance  giving  the  ad¬ 
dress.  He  is  to  be  installed  at  Cookeville  soon. 
The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  reported  a 
gain  of  over  83,000  in  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  over  last  year.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  Clinton  Church,  whose  Endeavor  Society 
support  their  own  missionary,  Etev.  F.  O.  John¬ 
son  of  Jullundur,  India;  and  to  the  Danville 
Church,  the  increase  in  whose  gifts  is  in  those 
of  the  church,  and  not  in  the  gifts  of  the  ladies 
or  children. 

Urbaoa  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University, 
and  Piesident  Draper,  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
paign  Church,  gave  a  very  able  address  on  the 
“ Influences  that  Produce  Great  Universities,” 
on  Wednesday  evening,  before  the  Presbytery 
and  congregation.  The  President’s  plea  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  church  with  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  University,  and  his  statement  of 
the  very  great  euccesa  of  the  Universities,  were 
well  received  by  the  Presbytery.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  accepted  his  invitation  to  look  over  the 
University  and  paid  a  flying  visit  there.  They 
were  escorted  over  the  grounds  and  buildings 
by  the  President  himself.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  professors  and  instructors,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  students  are  Presbyterians.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  Societies 
are  trying  to  secure  funds  for  a  building,  for 
which  they  have  a  valuable  and  eligible  site 
close  to  the  University  grounds.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  one  of  means  to  invest  some 
money  for  the  Lord  that  will  pay  large  returns. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Powell,  none  the  worse  for  the 
singeing  he  received  in  the  Are  at  Chicago,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Board  of  Sunday  school  work  and 
urged  the  twentieth  century  movement  upon  us. 
Fairbury  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting.  About  fifteen  members  remained  to 
hear  the  floal  reading  of  the  minutes,  some¬ 
thing  that  Stated  Clerk  Hunter  seeks  to  remedy. 
And  th  ise  who  left  earlier,  as  well  as  those  who 
remained  until  the  end,  praise  Champaign  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  delightful  hospitality.  It  was  a 
good  meeting.  Ambrose. 

THE  TBLBCrROSCOPE. 

A  Vienna  correspondent  has  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  Herr  Jan  Szezepanik.  the  inven 
tor  of  the  Telelectroecope,  lately  described  at 
some  length  in  these  columns.  If  all  the  inven¬ 
tor  claims  for  the  new  wonder  is  justifled,  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  good  many  changes.  For 
instance,  the  telelectroecope  will  not  only  make 
possible  the  instantaneous  reproduction  of  man¬ 
uscripts  at  any  distance,  but  it  will  print  them 
upon  photographic  plates.  Thus  if  the  first 
copy  of  the  Levant  Herald  as  it  leaves  the  press 
is  inserted  in  Herr  Szesepanik’s  apparatus,  it 
can,  he  says,  be  reproduced  by  photography  the 
next  moment  in  New  York,  Bombay,  or  Sydney. 
Telegraphy  will  thus  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  even  the  telephone,  which  at  a  great  die 
tance  is  a  worry  to  those  who  havp  to  work  it, 
will  be  cast  aside.  Herr  Szezepanik  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty  five,  handsome,  dark  eyed,  with 
a  head  of  curly  hair,  and  a  simple  and_  gentle¬ 
manly  manner.  Another  invention  of  his  which 
is  already  being  worked  in  Germany  is  one  to 
simplify  the  manufacture  of  designs  for  woven 
materials  —  carpets,  tapestry,  brocades,  silks, 
and  cottons — by  means  of  photography.  The 
Bank  Union  of  Barmen  has  purchased  this  in¬ 
vention,  and  is  introducing  it  into  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  textile  works. — Levant  Herald. 


A  BOY  WHO  MADE  HIS  OWN  WAY- 

Secretary  Gage,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
clerks  of  the  banks  compos  ng  the  Baltimore 
(Maryland)  Clearing  House,  gave  the  followi^ 
interesting  personal  reminiscences:  ~~""****^* 
“There  is  a  kind  of  glamour  over  the  banking 
business,  but  after  years  it  wears  off,  and  we 
feel  the  gall  of  ths  harness  and  find  there  is  not 
quite  as  mucoh  in  it  as  we  thought  when  we 
were  youngsters.  In  my  youth  I  found  myself 
removed  from  the  village  where  I  was  born  to  a 
larger  village.  They  called  it  a  city,  and  1 
suppose  it  was  a  city.  There  was  one  bank 
there.  It  was  situated  in  a  building  which  had 
been  once  a  handsome  residence.  It  was  a  two- 
sotry  and  basement  building,  of  stone.  The 
baeement  window  was  carefully  barred.  Over 
the  door  and  across  the  building,  in  large  let¬ 
ters  of  gold  gilt,  were  the  words:  “Bank  of 
Rome.”  I  usM  to  see  the  people  going  up  the 
steps  with  little  bags  in  their  hands  and  checks 
and  money  sticking  out  of  the  ends  of  their 
deposit  books,  and  I  sued  to  see  people  coming 
down  the  steps  with  money — little  sacks  of  gold 
or  coin.  I  thought  in  my  young  imagination  of 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  notes  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  recesses  of  that  building,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘I  should  like  to  be  a  bank 
clerk,  and  go  in  there  and  see  how  it  looks 
inside.  ’  Frequently  1  used  to  stand  across  the 
street,  seeing  the  people  going  up  and  down. 
The  president  of  the  bank  was  a  very  dignified 
individual.  I  was  anxious  always  to  see  him, 
and  sometimes  I  laid  for  him.  He  always 
walked  with  a  can  ft,  and  always  walked  slowly, 
looking  straight  ahead,  and  never  saw  a  small 
boy.  I  hardly  ever  expected  my  dreams  and 
desires  to  come  true,  until  one  fateful  day  some¬ 
body  was  bold  enough  in  that  community  to 
start  another  bank.  By  eome  strange  fate,  one 
day  a  man  came  to  me,  and  said,  ‘How  would 
you  like  to  go  into  the  new  bank’?  ‘Me?’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘Why,  I  would  like  that.’  He  said,  ‘I 
think  you  can  get  a  position.’  I  said,  ‘What 
position  Y’  He  said,  ‘The  position  would  be 
that  of  messenger  and  general  assistant.’  I 
said,  ‘That  sounds  first  rate;  a^  pay  in  iff 
‘Oh,  yes,  there  is  pay  in  it.’  Well,  I  didn’t 
think  I  ought  to  haggle  over  it  very  much,  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  bank,  but  I 
wished  to  know  what  the  pay  was.  He  said, 
‘A  hundred  dollars  a  year,’  and  I  said,  ‘All 
right ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  place.  ’  In  a 
few  davs  I  was  duly  installed  as  messenger  and 
general  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Oneida  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  Rome,  New  York. 

“I  was  curious  to  get  down  stairs  where  the 
old  and  silver  and  paper  were  hoarded  up.  I 
id  get  down  there  and  found  a  coal  stove.  1 
had  to  keep  two  large  coal  stoves  well  filled 
with  coal,  but,  nevertheless,  in  my  leisure 
moments,  I  found  myself  behind  the  counter 
and  began  to  learn  of  some  banks  that  had  failed 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  began  to  learn  to  detect 
counterfeit  notes,  how  the  teller  entered  up  his 
cash,  and  so  on.  (n  that  small  bank  there  were 
only  four  or  five  clerks.  A  year  and  a  half 
paa^  and  to  my  astonishment  at  the  end  of  the 
year  neither  the  Board  of  Directors  nor  the 
president  or  cashier  said  anything  about  raising 
my  aalarry.  I  bore  with  that  six  months,  and 
then  it  took  a  lot  of  courage— ^ou  Know  what 
courage  it  takes  to  go  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
but  I  went  to  the  cashier  and  asked  him  if  he 
realized  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  bank.  He 
said:  ‘You  came  here  in  the  beignning. ’  I 
Slid,  ‘Yes,  and  that  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago.’  I 
said,  ‘Do  you  realize  that  nothing  was  said  at 
the  Board  of  Directors’  meeting  in  the  beginning 
of  the  y>'ar  about  any  increase  in  my  compensa¬ 
tion  ?’  He  said:  ‘I  think  nothing  was  said 
about  that,’  and  with  a  good  deal  of  timidity  I 
suggested,  as  energetically  as  I  ccould,  that  I 
thoughht  that  thing  ought  to  be  raised  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  was  a  year  and  a  half 
older,  and  1  had  learned  something  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  my  muscles  bad  developed  considera¬ 
bly  by  reason  of  carrying  the  coal.  He  sympa¬ 
thized  with  me,  and  be  thought  I  was  entitled 
to  more  compensation— they  most  always  do — 
and  be  said  be  would  lay  it  before  the  Board. 
So  I  worked  another  month,  when  be  told  me 
very  emphatically  that  the  Board  bad  considered 
the  matter,  ‘But  the  Board,’  he  said,  ‘does  not 
see  how  at  this  paritcular  time  they  could  in 
crease  the  expenses  of  running  the  business.  ’  1 
said:  ‘Well,  I  will  have  to  try  an  experiment.’ 
H  said  :  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do.  ’  I  said :  *I 
am  going  West,  providing  I  can  raise8  25  dollars 
to  get  there  with,  and  I  think  I  can.  ’  He  said : 
‘I  will  advise  you  not  to  do  that.  That  teller,’ 
he  said,  ‘won’t  be  here  always,  and  I  can  tell 
you  now  confidentially,  that  when  he  is  not 
here,  and  you  go  on  all  right,  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pens,  you  will  get  his  place,  and  there  you  are 
with  ^00  a  year ;  how  could  you  be  better  fixed 


than  that  ?’  The  teller  was  a  young  man,  and  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  72  years  old  before  he 
got  to  be  cashier,  and  so  I  traveled  to  the  West. 
Twenty-seven  years  afterwards  I  passed  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  bank  and  saw  a  man  whom  I  admired 
and  respected  as  much  as  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
who  was  the  bookkeeper  there,  at  the  same  desk, 
making  the  same  figures  in  the  same  kind  of 
book,  at  the  same  stipend  after  working  twenty- 
eeven  years.” 


John  Browne,  one  of  the  few  remaining  par¬ 
ticipators  in  the  Balaklava  Charge,  died  at 
Lichfield  a  few  weeks  since,  in  his  84th  year. 
In  May,  1836,  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth 
Lancers,  at  Ipswich,  and  served  throughout  the 
Crimean  campaign— 1854  1856.  He  was  present 
at  the  battlee  of  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Balak¬ 
lava  ana  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol.  On 
the  memorable  October  25th,  1854,  the  day  of 
the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  he  was  regi¬ 
mental  trumpeter,  and  sounded  the  charge  for 
the  “Death  or  Glory  Boys.”  Browne  escaped 
unhurt,  but  lost  the  heel  of  his  boot  and  spur 
by  a  musket-ball,  and  had  his  coat-tail  cut  off 
bv  a  Cossack  lance.  He  was  in  India  through¬ 
out  the  mutiny,  being  present  at  the  capture  and 
execution  of  the  rebel  chief  Tantia  lopee.  Browne 
was  the  posee.«sor  of  a  Russian  war  medal  with 
four  clasps,  the  Cross  of  the  Leg^ioc  of  Honor, 
the  Turkish  medal— the  Indian  Mutiny  medal, 
and  a  good  conduct  medal. 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

For  the  Snmmer  months  can  be  had 

AT  MODERATE  COST 

In  the  Mountains  of  Orange,  Sulllran,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Counties  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  By.,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
absolute  bealthfulness,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air, 
Pure  Water,  Pure  Milk.  Send  8  cents  for  imstage  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  handsome  Il¬ 
lustrated  Book, '  SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  160  pages.  It  gives 
list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  wlth^elr  location, 
rates,  att  actions,  etc.  ■§ 

IN  NEW  YORK;  118,  165,  171,  371,944,1328  Broadway,  387  4th 
Av.,  3  Park  Place,  787  6th  Av.,  251  Columbus  Av.,  153  E.  125th 
8t.,  273  W.  125th  St.,  Ticket  Offices  Franklin  and  W.  42d  St. 
Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN:  4  Court  St.,  860  Fulton  St.,  98  Broadway,  801 
Manhattan  Av.,  Eagle  Office. 

On  Saturday,  May  28th,  excursion  ticke  s  at  reduced  rates 
will  be  sold  at  871  Broadway,  N  Y.,  and  Ferry  offices,  giving  an 
opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a  Summer  home  and  also 
enjoying  a  day's  fishing  In  this  delightful  region.  Tickets  good 
returning  Tuesday,  31st. 

Passenger  rates  now  only  2  cents  per  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON,  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent, 

56  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 


FISH  AND  FISHING 


is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  leaflet  just  issued  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R’y,  descriptive 
of  the  fishing  resorts  along  its  lines.  It  will  be  found 
of  interest  to  professional  anglers  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  Address  Geo. 
H.  Heailord,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 


N  no  IV  Air  annual  SUMMBB  TOURS. 

Iw  V  R  «W  M  I  NORWAY  A  CENTRAL  BUROPR. 
Small  party  conducted  by  Professor  CAMILLI  THUR- 
WANOER,  81  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

ORBBNWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  oomfoi-ts.  H.M.Hltcboook.D.11 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WERNERSVILLB,  PA. 

All  modem  conveniences.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ACLERQTMAN,  whose  family  is  to  be  oat  of  town 
for  the  summer,  offers  his  apartment,  famished  or 
nnfnmisbed,  to  Oot.  1,  with  the  privilege  of  longer  lease. 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  central.  Rooms  cool, 
high;  fine  views  and  best  of  service.  Call  or  addreas. 
“Clergyman,”  180  East  ■84th  St. 


Furnished  houses  to  rent.  Rldgelleld;  New 
Canaan;  Connecticut;  Morristown.  Madison,  Jer¬ 
sey;  Nyack ;  Irvington-on-Hadson;  Cooiierstown,  on 
Otsego  Lake:  Oreenwood  Lake,  and  others.  McHARO, 
137  Brostdway. 


The  Christy  Saddle. 

Over  75  bicyole  manufactnrers 
have  adopted  the  Christy  aa  their 
regnlar  equipment  or  aa  an  option 
for  1800  without  additional  charge 
at  retail.  Insist  on  having  the 
Ohrlaty.  Avoid  cheap  Imitations 
and  don’t  permit  the  anbatltatlon 
of  the  cheap  leather  saddle.  The 
Christy  Saddle  is  anatomically  cor¬ 
rect,  comfortable,  handsome  and 
lasting.  Onoe  a  Christy  rider,  alwaysa  Christy  advocate. 
Christy  Booklet  free. 

Hew  York  A.  Cl.  SPALDINH  k  BB08.  Ckicago 
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B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 


As  tha  originator  of  Yeast  or  Baking  Powdkbs  in  1849,  I  was 
for  many  yeara  the  largest  manufacturer  of  thia  claaa  of  goo^ 
until,  through  the  comMtition  from  cheap  and  adulterated  articlea, 
the  altematiTe  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  or  abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  year* 
I  bare  been  out  of  the  market;  but  now,  through  a  reTulsion  bf 
public  Sentiment  against  adulterated  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfect¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

I  recommend  thin  powder  as  absolutely  pure — it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unezoslled  by 
any  in  the  market. 

The  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  of  a  beautitnl  arttst*s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  sise  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  this  Etching  FREE 

upon  receipt  of  25  Hest  Soap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  1776  Soap  Powder  trademarks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cans  of  our  Best  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 


<•  Dept.  30.”  P.  O.  Box  291 7,  New  York  CHy 

BE  WISE  I  USE  THE  BEST  1  IT  PAYS  I 


COK8BT  WAIST 

Style  No.  261,  as  here  pictured,  is  made  of  best  ventil¬ 
ating  cloth,  in  various  styles — high  and  low  bust,  long 
and  .short  waist,  to  suit  all  figures.  Ladies’,  $1.00  to  $2.00. 
Misses',  50  cents  to  |i.oo.  Children’s  Good  ^nae 
Waists,  25  cents  to  50  cents. 


BEVEl-GEAR  $125 
OUMUSS  HCIGUS, 

The  **  Newest  **  bicycle  with  the  **  Oldest  ”  name. 

We  continue  to  build  the 

Best  Chain  Wheels  in  the  World* 

Columbia  Chain  Wheels,  -  -  $75 

Hartford  Bicycles,  -  -  -  -  50 

Vedette  Bicycles,  -  -  -  $40  and  35 

POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AN  ABSOLUTCLY  PURt  SNW-WtirTT.rLOATINO  .SOAP  rORTOIlTI  BATH  NURStRY  ANDPINf 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  f.LEAN.SE5  THOROUfiHLY  AND lEAVLS  THf  SKIN  SOfT  ASYBYn. 

ADMAI  ID\  1  M  INhDY  Aguaranteed  pure.neutral Laundry  Soap.  Tlif  best 
/tTi/  \v/Ur\.v3  LMUIll/lll  Soap  mode  (or household  uss. Oval cakr,|ib  the  hand. 

ARWIRS  RITOICN  BROWN  Tor  scouring,  scrubbing  and  kikhen  nwh . 

ARA\01JR'S  MOTTLED  Q[R/WI 
ARMOURS  WASHING  POWDER 


w&shino  rompoundv  eli.irs  etc  It  is  Ihe  perfection  of  quick, 
arting.  labor-saving  "Heansprs" 


ARMOUR  J 
SOAP  ^ 
WORKS  Si 

cNioiico  J Ijr 
?//*A 


